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HARDING AND REDUCED RATES. | 


We are not of those who hold up their hands in 
holy horror when, in matters of government emer- 
gency, precedent is set aside, routine is violated, or 
red tape severed. We yield to no one in our rever- 
ence for the Constitution, and we believe thoroughly 
in the separation of the functions of the three branches 
of government. Yet, there are times when strict ad- 
herence to the rules is productive of no good results, 
and when departure from precedent and what might 
be called “good form” is necessary. So we are not 
shocked when the President of the United States steps 
out of the White House and strolls over to the office 
of the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to talk about the rate situation, nor when he lets 
it be known that he believes that, in the interest of 
return to business normalcy, there should be a general 
reduction in freight rates. Indeed, we rather admire 
the action of the President to bring about what he con- 
siders proper economic conditions—though we recall 
well the criticism that was heaped upon former Presi- 
dent Wilson when, on a similar occasion, he ventured 
to make known his opinion that it would be wise for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to give the rail- 
roads the small increase in freight rates they were ask- 
ing. And President Wilson was right at that time, 
whereas, President Harding at this time is wrong. 
Therefore, though we are not shocked that the Presi- 
dent should venture to interfere in what technically 
and legally does not concern him, and though we ad- 
mire him for his initative and his earnestness, coupled 
With the courtesy and consideration for others with 
which he attempts to enforce his ideas, nevertheless, 
we condemn him, and sharply disagree with him on 
the ground that the reasons behind his action are 
wrong. 

What the President has done or is attempting to do 
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would be justified only on the ground, first, that he is 
right in the belief that there should at this time be a 
general reduction in freight rates, and, second, that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was incapable of 
seeing that necessity or unwilling to act on it. He is 
not right, therefore there is no question as to whether 
the Commission is incapable of seeing or unwilling to 
see things his way. The Commission sees things cor- 
rectly, and we marvel more and more that the Presi- 
dent does not get the right view. Congress, in con- 
sidering the situation which it attempted to solve by 
enacting the transportation act of 1920, found that the 
railroads should have a net revenue of five and a half 
per cent (or six per cent, if the Commission thought 
wise) on their valuation. It told the Commission to 
make rates accordingly. The Commission did so, to 
the best of its ability. Owing to the slump in business 
those rates have not produced the revenue thought 
necessary, nor anything like it. Now comes the Presi- 
dent with a theory that the increase in rates was largely 
responsible for the falling off in business, and that if 
rates are reduced business will be restored. 


His theory, at best, can be only a guess, and it is 
a guess the accuracy of which is disputed by the best 
authorities. Senator Cummins, chairman of the com- 
mittee now investigating the railroad problem, who is 
perhaps the best student of railroad matters in Cong- 
ress, asserts that there can be no general reduction in 
rates at this time. Chairman Clark, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, who knows probably better 
than any other man the results of rate adjustments 
made and proposed, says the same thing, and insists 
that the high rates are not responsible for the slump 
in business. The carriers are unanimous in that posi- 
tion, and though, of course, their attitude might result 
from selfish motives, one hesitates to believe that, if 
a general reduction of rates would operate to increase 
tonnage to the point where net revenue would be in- 
creased, they would be so unitedly blind as_ not 
to see it. The buyers of transportation—the shippers 
who pay the freight—take the same view. They do 
not want a general reduction in freight rates. They 
would regard such a thing as disastrous. This is evi- 
denced by the resolutions unanimously adopted by the 
National Industrial Traffic League at its Cleveland 
meeting last week. Though this League does not in- 
clude all shippers, and it has its enemies, it is undoubt- 
edly a representative national organization, and is so 
recognized by the carriers, the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission, and everybody else who knows anything 
about it. The New England Traffic League, a similar 
organization of narrower geographical scope, has sub- 
mitted resolutions of the same tenor to its membership 
for referendum vote, and there is little doubt that the 
resolutions will be adopted. The same kind of action 
has been taken by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, made up, not of men who pay special at- 
tention to railroad matters, to be sure, but of men who 
pay the freight, nevertheless. 

There remain in favor of a general reduction of 
freight rates on the theory that it would result in busi- 
ness revival, only scattered and unorganized shippers 
whose views, in our opinion, are either superficial 
(though doubtless honest) or the result of a selfish at- 
tempt to get what they want for their own particular 
relief by making it appear that there is a national 
crisis; a few congressmen and senators who know little 
of the subject, but who are quite willing to make 
speeches about it in furtherance of complaints made to 
them by constituents, and President Harding. The lat- 
ter is the only one of those on that side of the question 
whose position we cannot account for. It must result 
from the fact that he has been ill-advised—that he has 
not yet heard seriously from those whose views dis- 
agree with his own. And yet it is hard to believe that 
some of those with whom he is known to have con- 
ferred and whose views are known to be in disagree- 
ment with his, have not had the “nerve” to tell him 
what they thought, especially since—at least, in the 
beginning—his attitude was that of the seeker after truth 
and not that of a man whose mind is made up and who 
must be obeyed. 

We hope the President will yet see the truth and 
will cease his activity in behalf of a general reduction 
in rates. We even venture to hope that he will make 
plain his change of mind. Though he is probably not 
conscious of conducting a propaganda and such a thing 
would be foreign to his thought, he is, nevertheless, 
the rock around which those who, for one reason or 
another, take his view, rally. If he withdrew there 
would be little doubt that wisdom would prevail in 
settling this question. If he persists we hope the Com- 
mission will, nevertheless, continue to do its duty in 
the light of its own knowledge and belief. 

The proper course is to avoid anything like a gen- 
eral reduction in freight rates, because the carriers, 
under the law, must have a certain net revenue and, 
law or no law, they need it, and because a general re- 
duction in rates would not result in any appreciable in- 
crease in tonnage such as might offset the decrease in 
rates and result in increased net revenue; and to con- 
tinue to take up specific cases on their merits, where 
it is alleged that injustice has been done or traffic 
stifled by the increases in rates. The quicker the sen- 
ate committee finishes its investigation and makes it 
known that this is the policy to be followed, or that 
the matter is to be left in the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the better it will be for the 
country. There is nothing much worse than uncer- 
tainty. While we do not believe that high freight rates, 
generally speaking, repress the movement of- business, 
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we can readily understand how uncertainty may do so; 
for even if one must ship certain tonnage, regardless 
of rates, he often is able to delay it if he sees the pos- 
sibility of a lower rate in the near future. The Presi- 
dent, it seems to us, though his intentions are, of 
course, good, is doing the country a bad service in con- 
tributing to the continuance of the agitation for a gen- 
eral rate reduction. 


WAGE REDUCTIONS AND LOWER RATES 

As pointed out by the United States Railroad 
Labor Board, it is difficult to estimate accurately the 
amount of the wage decrease awarded in its decision 
this week, for the reason that all employes in the serv- 
ice of the carriers involved are not included, but, ap- 
plied to all employes of Class I carriers included in 
the 1920 increases, the board figures the reduction at 
about $400,000,000 annually. That amount, we sup- 
pose, may be taken as the outside figure of reduction 
possible through this decision and other decisions that 
may logically follow it. , 

There is the same uncertainty about the saving 
that will result to the carriers through the decision of 
the Board April 14, effective also July 1, abrogating the 
national working agreements. If the spirit of this de- 
cision is carried out in passing on individual agree- 
ments with their employes submitted by the roads, 
then the carriers estimate a saving through that source 
of about $300,000,000 a year. Thus we have, effective 
the first of next July, a possible saving to the carriers 
in the cost of labor liberally estimated at $700,000,000 
annually. It may prove to be much less than that, but 
that is the figure, probably, that will be most gener- 
ally used in calculations. The actual saving cannot be 
determined, of course, until all cases are passed on and 
the new scales and agreements have been operative 
for a time. 

Will or should this saving in operating cost be re- 
flected now in reductions in freight rates? It is a ques- 
tion that many are asking and that will have to be 
answered. Congress and the Commission have placed 
at six per cent on the valuation of their property used 
in transportation service, the net revenue that the car- 
riers must earn. They have not come anywhere near 
earning it. In some months since the increases went 
into effect, the carriers have shown deficits. Last March 
was the best month since the slump in business ar- 
rived, for which we have complete figures. The car- 
riers that month earned 2.3 per cent. Before the slump 
in business set in and after the increases went into ef- 
fect, their best month was last October, when they 
earned 4.6 per cent. Figures just compiled by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics show that for the seven 
months ending with last March, in which the increases 
under Ex Parte No. 74 were in effect, the rate of re- 
turn was 2.4 per cent as against the six per cent re- 
quired by the law and which the Commission attempted 
to insure. 

If the wage reductions estimated at $700,000,000 
annually, effective next July, had been in effect during 
those seven months, what would the showing have 
been? Seven-twelfths of $700,000,000 is something 
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over $408,330,000. Adding this latter amount to the 
$249,807,449 net operating income actually earned by 
the carriers in those seven months would give $658,- 
107,449, an amount slightly in excess of the $612,775,- 
000 which they would have had to earn to make the 
net of six per cent provided by the law and the Com- 


mission. Making due allowances for the liberality of 


the estimate of $700,000,000, however, it might be fair - 


to say that the wage reductions effective next July, if 
they had been effective during the seven months ended 
with last March, would just about have permitted the 
roads to earn a net revenue of six per cent for that 
period, 

Manifestly, then, there is no room yet for plans 
looking toward a general reduction in rates, except on 
the theory that a general reduction would result in 
such an increase in tonnage as to give the carriers 
greater revenue in spite of themselves—and this theory 
we consider to have been exploded. The best we can 
say is that the wage reductions afford ground for hope. 
It is too early to do more than hope. In the first place, 
business conditions have not sufficiently mended to 
give assurance that railroad earnings will continue to 
improve, as they did in March. March showed such 
a radical jump that it would hardly be safe to base 
calculations on it. It gave the carriers a rate of 2.3 
net return, though in February there was an actual 
deficit of $7,378,307 as against the $56,599,000 net rev- 
enue they should have had to reach the six per cent 
for that month. In the second place, the wage reduc- 
tions are not yet effective, and will not be until next 
month. In the third place, it remains to be seen how 
close to the estimated $700,000,000 they will reach. If 
all these “ifs” result in a way to vindicate the optimists 
the carriers will still be earning next July and after, 
only about the six per cent intended by Congress. 
Moreover even if, with the reduced wages, the roads 
should, after July 1, earn a net revenue of six per cent 
or even more, there would still be the lean months since 
the first of last September when they earned much less 
than six per cent and sometimes had a deficit. We 
should say that there should be no thought now, and 
no agitation for an immediate reduction in rates on this 
showing. After July 1, however, if business continues 
on the up grade, if the wage reductions “prove out,” 
or if the carriers find other ways of reducing operating 
expenses, then we may hope for something general in 





the way of rate reductions. 


LOADING OF REVENUE FREIGHT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A gain of over 18,000 cars of revenue freight loaded was re- 
ported to the car service division of the American Railway As- 
sociation for the week ended May 21 as compared with the pre- 
ceding week. The total was 768,330 cars as compared with 750,- 
158 in the week ended May 14. In 1920 and 1919 the total num- 
ber of cars loaded in the weeks corresponding with that of May 
21 was 862,074 and 777,324, respectively. 

The loading by districts for the week ended May 21 and the 
corresponding week of 1920 follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,151 and 4,823; 
live stock, 2,660 and 2,824; coal, 42,076 and 47,848; coke, 1,125 
and 2,899; forest products, 5,446 and 7,106; ore, 2,768 and 6,515; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 57,963 and 35,089; miscellaneous, 69,711 
and 92,835; total, 1921, 187,908; 1920, 199,939; 1919, 191,417. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,713 and 2,180; 
live stock, 2,596 and 2,655; coal, 50,081 and 50,176; coke, 2,566 
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and 6,044; forest products, 2,386 and 3,264; ore, 6,496 and 7,748: 
merchandise, L. C. L., 43,631 and 38,729; miscellaneous, 49,7382 
and 71,245; total, 1921, 160,251; 1920, 182,041; 1919, 164,799. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 155 and 145; 
live stock, 115 and 96; coal, 24,365 and 18,559; coke, 31l:and 610; 
forest products, 1,354 and 2,374; ore, 40 and 291; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 2,614 and 168; miscellaneous, 5,140 and 10,527; total, 
1921, 33,814; 1920, 32,770; 1919, 34,261. 

_ Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,190 and 3. 
134; live stock, 1,964 and 2,101; coal, 19,476 and 21,248; coke, 584 
and 52; forest products, 15,198 and 19,070; ore, 764 and 3,100; 
merchandise, 'L. C. L., 38,216 and 25,245; miscellaneous, 31,637 
and 51,108; total, 1921, 112,029; 1920, 125,058; 1919, 112,451. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,210 and 
8,677; live stock, 6,783 and 7,652; coal, 4,284 and 6,763; coke, 700 
and 1,072; forest products, 15,282 and 17,821; ore, 18,725 and 
37,919; merchandise, L. C. L., 27,178 and 21,408; miscellaneous, 
30,905 and 43,312; total, 1921, 112,067; 1920, 144,624; 1919, 125,008. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 10,615 
and 8,303; live stock, 9,464 and 10,369; coal, 14,200 and 18,607; 
coke, 192 and 422; forest products, 4,278 and 5,685; ore, 573 and 
3,083; merchandise, L. C. L., 30,250 and 23,244; miscellaneous, 
32,961 and 45,721; total, 1921, 102,533; 1920, 115,434; 1919, 99,349, 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,218 and 
4,054; live stock 2,778 and 2,507; coal, 4,030 and 5,848; coke, 139 
and 136; forest products, 6,272 and 6,906; ore, 848 and 612; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 16,178 and 16,126; miscellaneous, 24,265 and 
26,019; total, 1921, 59,728; 1920, 62,208; 1919, 50,039. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain, products, 37,252 and 31,316; 
live stock, 26,368 and 28,204; coal, 158,512 and 169,049; coke, 5, 
337 and 11,235; forest products, 50,216 and 62,226; ore, 30,214 
and 59,268; merchandise, L. C. L., 216,030 and 160,009; miscel- 
laneous, 244,401 and 340,767; total, 1921, 768,330; 1920, 862,074; 
1919, 777,324. 

L. C. L., merchandise loading figures for 1921 and 1920 are 
not comparable as some roads are not able to separate their 
L. C. L. freight and miscellaneous of 1920. Add merchandise 
and miscellaneous figures to get a fair comparison. 


CAR SUPPLY CONDITIONS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In his summary of general conditions as of May 26, W. L. 
Barnes, executive manager of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association, says: 

Box cars: The supply of box cars in excess of requirements 
has decreased 7,500 cars in the past two weeks. Brisk demand 
for grain cars has resulted in localized shortages at some points 
in the west. Special attention is directed to the importance of 
returning promptly to home roads cars belonging to grain loading 
lines. 

Auto cars: No improvement in the demand for automobile 
equipment. Cars of this type should be worked home or disposed 
of to loading territory as requirements may necessitate. 

Ventilated box cars: Heavy loading of perishable products 
developing in the south. It is important that ventilated cars be 
returned promptly to the owners, and not used for dead freight 
except in the direction of the empty movement. 

Stock cars: Supply of stock cars in excess of requirements 
has increased in the past two weeks, particularly single decks. 

Refrigerator cars: No change in refrigerator situation. Full 
car supply all sections. The prospects are the demand will in- 
crease very materially in the near future with the movement of 
the Georgia peach crop and the Imperial Valley, California, canta- 
loupe crop. 

Open top cars: Production of bituminous coal continues to 
increase. Production for week ending May 21 is estimated at 
8,075,000 tons. The number of surplus coal cars has decreased to 
204,323. The relocation of open top cars to owning lines should 
continue in accordance with car service rules. 

Flat cars: There continues to be a fuil supply of flats in all 
sections. All orders are being met, and there is sufficient surplus 
sc that cars should be loaded in accordance with car service 
rules, but there would seem no need of running up any empty 
mileage in the interest of restoring flat cars to the owners. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The steady recession in the number of surplus cars in recent 
weeks was maintained in the week ended May 23, when the 
total was 422,823, as compared with 450,453 in the preceding 
week, a reduction of 27,630 cars, according to the weekly report 
of the car service division of the American Railway Association. 

The average daily surplus of 422,823 cars was made up of 
the following classes of equipment: Box, 168,272; ventilated box, 
2,489; auto and furniture, 9,533; flat, 16,408; gondola, 123,233; 
hopper, 53,209; all coal (gondola and hopper), 176,442; coke, 
10,272; S. D. stock, 21,042; D. D. stock, 1,758; refrigerator, 14- 
514; tank, 753; miscellaneous, $1,340. 

The average daily shortage of cars in the week ended May 
23 was 255 cars, made up of the following classes of equipment: 
Box, 134; gondola, 38; hopper, 38; S. D. stock, 21, refrigerator, 24. 
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June 4, 1921 
Current Topics 
in Washington 





The Place to Spend Foreign Loans.—American financiers 
and bankers called into conference by President Harding, to 
consult about how to promote American trade abroad, have 
been chary with words as to what was said to them. There is 
reason to believe the President has suggested, delicately, of 
course, that hereafter, when a foreign government or a foreign 
interest comes to them seeking a loan or loans, it will be in the 
interest of the country for them to allow the foreigner to under- 
stand that Americans have grain and other things to sell, and 
that they will have no market for their goods if the borrower 
does not spend the money in this country. Belgium recently 
borrowed some money in this country. Then Belgium bought 
wheat in Argentine, notwithstanding that American farmers 
have 2,500,000,000 bushels of last year’s crop on their hands. 
That estimate is the one put out by Julius C. Barnes, executive 
secretary of the American Railway Association, as part of his 
preachment to the railroads to prepare for a renewed demand 
for cars. 


Recently France borrowed $100,000,000 and agreed to pay 
the equivalent of eight per cent. When American railroads 
come for money they will be in competition with that kind of 
financing. Unless France spends that money in this country 
the injury will be double because, unless the products of the 
country are moved, it will be a long time before money circu- 
lated through Argentine or some other part of the world finds 
its way back through the United States. It is believed Presi- 
dent Harding sees the hurt to this country in loans that do not 
carry with them the condition that the borrower will spend the 
proceeds of the loan here, as the Allies did when they were com- 
pelled to borrow money, munitions and obtain man-power in 
this country. It might be considered a bit indelicate to tell 
France or some other country that she would have to spend the 
money here. In private business, however, that kind of reci- 
procity is the rule and not the exception. Some banks even 
expect customers to borrow from them for no reason other than 
that of keeping a fair amount of money on hand subject to 
check. During the war the allies thought it politic to buy in 
America. Some of them never had a chance to do other than 
obtain a credit at American banks to cover purchases in Amer- 
ica. It is suggested that what was good in war might also be 
good in peace, even if former Secretary Redfield made the 
altruistic suggestion that America after the war should restrain 


‘ herself in going after foreign markets, so as to give her asso- 


ciates a chance to catch up and have the race start even. There 
are Americans who hold the belief that there has been too much 
altruism and not enough Americanism during the last four or 
five years. 





Trade Associations and Anti-Trust Laws.—Attorney-General 
Daugherty and Secretary Hoover have been designated by Presi- 
dent Harding to bring information to the cabinet, and the former 
probably some prosecutions on the practices of trade associa- 
tions which nfay be violative of the anti-trust act. The Federal 
Trade Commission has not been asked for help in that matter. 
Allegations have been made that trade associations since the 
war have followed practices which were approved during the 
war, practically in defiance of the anti-trust laws; that they 
have maintained open-price arrangements and done other 
things; which have meant the repression of competition in 
Prices to the minimum. The question now before President 
Harding and his cabinet is as to what attitude shall be assumed 
by the administration. If there is one thing that is certain, it 
is that the anti-trust laws cannot compel price competition. 
They have been tried for thirty years. Some corporations and 
associations have been punished, but price competition has not 
been restored. The days of the old cut-throat competition seem 
to have passed as definitely as the days of the old railroad rate 
wars, which, of course, were price competitions, and were, at 
one time, regarded almost as unmixed blessings. For ten or 
fifteen years there has been a big question as to whether they 
ob not exactly the reverse of what they were once thought 
0 be. 

During the war the government encouraged industries to 
organize closely. Now the question is whether, if they have 
Maintained uniform prices, which practice during the war was 
thought good because it caused the maximum of production, 
they should be prosecuted for not having initiated price-cutting 
competition. The fact that the trade commission has not been 
called upon to give advice in this matter is regarded as signify- 
ing not less than that the President has doubt as to the wisdom 
of the policy that that body has been pursuing toward business. 
If that is the view of the President, it may be said ‘that he is on 
the side of business, which regards the trade body as a great 
disappointment, when the thought is not that it is a pest. 
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War-Time Food Products Hurt American Business.—Eu- 
ropean cousins, who were so glad to receive American help dur- 
ing the war, apparently did not overlook opportunities to put 
the knife into the ribs of American business at any time they 
were so grateful for the help they were getting. During the war 
American condensed milk manufacturers sent to England a 
watery product, made according to specifications sent over by 
British buyers. The British public was compelled to pay as 
much for that stuff as if it were high grade, because their gov- 
ernment, it seems, made prices on the theory that condensed 
milk is condensed milk, even as pigs are pigs. The British 
public roared. It anathemized American condensed milk manu- 
facturers as pirates, which some of them may have been. The 
British buyer, however, has never let his customer know the 
fact that, but for the specifications he sent over, that condensed 
milk would have been seized under the American food and drugs 
act and condemned as adulterated, because it contained too 
much water. It would never have got to England but for the 
provision in the American food and drugs act which says that, 
notwithstanding the product may not be up to American stand- 
ards, it may be sent abroad if the American manufacturer can 
show that he made the product in accordance with the specifica- 
tions of the foreign purchaser. That is to say, an American 
product is being cursed by the British consuming public, be- 
cause the American manufacturer was short-sighted enough to 
send to the British market condensed milk not up to the Ameri- 
can standard simply because the British buyer requested that 
that be done. 

American bacon also got a bad name in Europe, because the 
British government, apparently, put stale bacon on the market, 
after it was forced, by American packers, to pay for the meat 
food products that were held by the British navy before the 
United States went to war. The bacon was originally consigned 
to Scandinavian countries. The British seized it to keep it from 
falling into the German market, via Scandinavia. The packers 
made the British government pay for the goods on threat to 
withhold meat from the British market. That may have been 
a mistake for the packers. Then again it may not have been. 
The fact, however, is that the reputation of American goods has 
been greatly damaged by the greediness of European govern- 
ments and European traders, who have not hesitated to bear 
false witness simply to cover their own losses or to make profits 
at the expense of the American manufacturers, whose goods had 
been seized and allowed to spoil, or who had made goods below 
standard, to meet the specifications of scoundrelly European 
sellers. 





The Commission as a Corporate Manager.—Howard Elliot, 
when he told the Cummins committee his idea that perhaps 
regulation had been overdone, hit a sympathetic chord in the 
breast of more than one man who has had much to do with the 
work of the Commission. The Commission and those who have 
done work with it constitute a happy family. The fact, there- 
fore, that there are men on what may be called the shippers’ 
side of the line in that family, who are inclined to agree with 
Mr. Elliot, probably would not be taken by all commissioners 
as evidence of hostility toward that body. There are shippers 
who think that most of the interstate commerce law could be 
repealed without hurt to the public interest. Their greatest in- 
terest is in the third, sixth and tenth sections. They are the 
ones that forbid unjust discrimination, require the filing of rates 
and provide punishment for false billing. The shippers in mind 
are not indifferent to section 15 and its various parts, because 
they believe that, after the agitation that has taken place with 
regard to return to the carriers, the courts would require the 
Commission to allow rates that would afford a return of six 
per cent, if it were inclined habitually to make rates that would 
yield less. 

There are few rates that are unreasonable in and of them- 
selves. They are unreasonable only by comparison. Therefore 
the first section is not really necessary. The English have got 
along fairly well with a.law that is not much if any more than 
our third section. Their reasonable rate means one reasonable 
in comparison with rates given to others, which is our third 
section. Commissioner Potter has been outspoken in criticism 
of the views of his colleagues when he has thought a decision 
of theirs jumped from the field of regulation to the field of 
corporate management. Nearly all business has been frowning 
on efforts of law-makers to put the government in as a substitute 
for the management of a business, or control of an industry. 
The tendency of men who believe they have learned something 
about management from the things they have had to do with 
their own affairs, is to back up President Harding and others 
who advocate less government in business and more business 
in government. 





Men of Wealth in Public Office.—President Harding’s angling 
for President Farrell of the steel corporation as chairman of 
the Shipping Board, and then for Walter C. Teagle, president of 
the Standard Oil Company of -New Jersey, has attracted much 
less attention than it would have ten or fifteen years ago, when 
certain elements in the country would have exploded had it 
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been suggested that Americans who had achieved great success 
in business could be even half way honest or should be con- 
sidered for a second as worthy to be trusted, if they could be 
persuaded to enter the government service. President Harding 
apparently has not been afraid of that element, as witness the 
fact that Secretary Mellon of the treasury is one of the coun- 
try’s very rich men and Herbert Hoover has been associated 
in recent years with the largest of the big interests. A. E. H. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS FALL SHORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In the seven months ended with March 31, 1921, in which 
period the increases under Ex Parte 74 were in effect, the Class 
1 roads and large switching and terminal companies for the 
country as a whole had a net railway operating income of $249,- 
807,449, or $362,967,551 short of $612,775,000, the amount they 
should have had to make a net return of 6 per cent on the 
valuation fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, accord- 
ing to a statement compiled by the Bureau of Railway Econom- 
ics. In that seven months’ period the roads earned a return 
on an annual basis of 2.4 per cent instead of 6 per cent. 

In September, the first of the seven months’ period, the 
roads had a net of $75,310,311, or $33,925,689 short of $109,236,000, 
the amount they should have had to make 6 per cent. The re- 
turn in that month on an annual basis was 4.1 per cent. 

In October the roads had a net of $86,455,487, or $25,979,513 
short of $112,435,000, the amount they should have had to make 
6 per cent. The return was 4.6 per cent. 

In November the roads had a net of $54,343,793, or $44,- 
942,207 short of $99,286,000, the amount they should have had to 
make 6 per cent. The return was 3.3 per cent. 

In December the net fell to $10,225,583, or $76,632,417 short 
of $86,858,000, the amount they should have had to make 6 per 
cent. The return was 0.7 per cent. 

In January there was a deficit of $958,399, or $68,230,399 
short of $67,272,000, the amount they should have had to make 
6 per cent. 

In February there was a deficit of $7,378,307, or $63,977,307 
short of $56,599,000, the amount they should have had to make 
6 per cent. 

In March there was a net of $30,695,192, or $50,393,808 short 
of $81,089,000, the amount they should have had to make a return 
of 6 per cent. The rate of return was 2.3 per cent. 

The Bureau explained that the 6 per cent was computed on 
the tentative valuation made by the Commission in Ex Parte 74, 
adjusted to apply to Class 1 roads, and distributed by months 
to show the monthly quota that the railways must earn, allow- 
ance being made for seasonal variations in traffic and earnings. 
The monthly distribution was based on the actual results of the 
three-year test period. 

Reports to the Commission, announced June 2, from 171 
roads, on operating revenues and expenses for April, show a net 
operating income of $27,566,000, as compared with a deficit of 
$21,210,000 in April, 1920. Revenues totaled $382,409,000 and ex- 
penses $329,9111,000. The revenues showed an increase of 8.4 
per cent over April of a year ago, and the expenses showed a 
decrease of 6.4 per cent. 


FREIGHT CAR STATISTICS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The semi-monthly bulletin of percentages of freight cars on 
line to ownership as of May 15, issued by the car service division 
of the American Railway Association, shows that in the eastern 
district the percentage was 96.8 as compared with 103.5 a year 
ago; in the Allegheny district, 99.9 as compared with 96.8 a year 
ago; in the Pocahontas district, 92.2 as compared with 63.8 a year 
ago; in the Southern district, 97.9 as compared with 101.7 a year 
ago; Western district, 97.1 as compared with 99.4 a year ago; 
grand total, all districts, 97.5 as compared with 98.6 a year ago; 
Canadian roads, 96.1 as compared with 89.6 a year ago. 

The semi-monthly statement of revenue freight cars in bad 
order, Class I roads, as of May 15, shows that the percentage was 
14.2 as compared with 13.5 on May 1. The total number of bad 
erder cars on May 15 was 324,969 out of total cars on line of 
2,288,242. 

The per cent of home cars on home roads for Class I roads 
as of May 15 was 72.8 for the country as a whole. In the Eastern 
district the per cent was 65.5; in the Allegheny, 78.7; in the Poca- 
hontas, 79.2; in the Southern, 71.9, and in the Western, 74.4. 

The percentage of freight cars on line to total owned as of 
May 15 on Canadian roads was 96.4 as compared with 95.9 on 
May 1, and 91.9 on May 1, 1921. 


CARS FOR THE GRAIN CROP 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


While the car service division of the American Railway As- 
sociation is not prepared to say that there will be a car conges- 
tion this summer, W. L. Barnes, executive manager of the divi- 
sion, believes the handling of the grain harvest this summer 
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will require intensive care on the part of the railroads. There- 
fore, he has put out Bulletin CSD-6, dated May 26, calling atten- 
tion to four important facts. They are: 


1. That on March 1, 1921, there were 2,500,000 bushels of grain 
on the farms from last year’s crop requiring to be moved. That is 
the greatest quantity ever known at this season of the year. 

. That the prospects are good for a larger harvest this year 
than last and than the five-year average. 

3. That this year the railroads have only 78.6 per cent of the 
cars they own fit for service, as compared with 82 per cent of last 
year. The reduction is equivalent to about 15,000 cars. 

4. That the percentage of bad order cars is 13.4 instead of 5.6 a 
year ago. That difference may be more apparent than real. At pres- 
ent, owing to light traffic, there are more cars on their own rails than 
at any other time in the last thirteen years. The owners, naturally, 
contend that they were returned in bad order, while those that had 
them probably claim they were not out of order. The fact, it is be- 
lieved, however, is that the percentage of bad order cars is consid- 
erably greater now than it was a year ago, because only a few com- 
panies have been financially able in the last year to carry out con- 
sistent plans for putting their cars in good order. 


In the bulletin, Mr. Barnes said: 


It is important at this time to consider the following facts: 

1. On March 1, 1921, there were two and a half billion bushels of 
grain on farms, an increase over each of the two preceding years of 
50 per cent. This included 26 per cent more wheat, 50 per cent more 
corn and 65 per cent more oats than in 1920. 

2. The condition of winter wheat on May ist was 88.8 per cent, 
as against 79.1 per cent a year ago, indicating an increased produc- 
tion of approximately 15,524,000 bushels or 9 per cent. While later re- 
ports indicate a somewhat lower yield, the prospects are good for a 
yield in excess of 1920 and in excess of the five-year average. 

3. Preliminary estimates (unofficial) indicate the spring acreage 
of all grains to be equal, if not greater, than in 1920. 

4, The box car situation on twenty of the principal grain loading 
roads as of May 15th, compiled by averaging individual percentages, 
is as follows: 

Percentage to Ownership 
Total Cars on Line Home Cars on Line 

1921 192 1921 1920 1921 1920 

92.0 — 87.6 71.9 14.2 13.4 5.6 

Particular attention is directed to the percentage of cars on line: 
although 4.4 per cent better than last year, the heavy return of home 
cars in unserviceable condition has so greatly increased the bad orders 
that these roads actually have available for service only 78.6 per cent 
of their ownership, as compared with 82 per cent a year ago, a re- 
duction of 3.4 per cent, representing approximately 15,000 serviceable 
cars. 

5. The beginning of the wheat harvest, which occurs in North 
Texas and Oklahoma, is only two or three weeks off, with indications 
pointing to the immediate marketing of a larger proportion of the crop 
than usual. 

_ On the other hand, heavier loading of grain and grain products 
since March 1st this year than last (average weekly loading 1921— 
35,095; 1920—30,129) has no doubt reduced somewhat the excess on 
farms over previous years; and there will not be this summer the 
same competition for box cars for general traffic as a year ago. It is 
obvious, however, that intensive preparation is necessary to meet the 
prospective demands for cars of a grade suitable for grain, flour, 
cement and other high-class commodities. 


The Car Service Commission urges the importance of: 

1. Closer supervision over loading to insure proper selection of 
cars, particularly a more adequate observance of Car Service Rule 1. 
The latter applies with special force to the grain loading roads which 
must build up and conserve their supply of home cars. 


2. Heaviest practicable car repair program, specializing on pro- 
ducing grain-fit cars. 
. Withdrawal from service and storage in grain loading territory 
of cars suitable for grain loading. . 


4. Prompt return to owning roads, loaded if possible or empty if 
necessary, of cars belonging to grain loading roads. 

5. As far as practicable, loading graia-fit cars into grain territory, 
= confining the loading of rough freight for other territories to non- 

cars. 

With the present heavy percentage of home cars op line (highest 
for thirteen years) and the light traffic demands, each road should 
take such local measures as may be necessary to provide for prospec- 
tive loading requirements. It should be possible under such conditions 
to protect the situation with minimum assistance from the Car Service 
Division. It will be our purpose to interfere as little as possible with 
the normal functioning of the Car Service Rules and to encourage the 
roads to work out their local exchange of equipment problems in ac- 
cordance with existing rules and agreements. 


Bad Order Cars 


PACKING OF FLOUR FOR EXPORT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“One of the largest importers of American foodstuffs in Buenos 
Aires complains that he is frequently in receipt of consignments 
of prepared flours that have deteriorated in transit here,” says 
George S. Brady, trade commissioner at Buenos Aires, in a re 
port to the Department of Commerce. “This condition is due 
to improper packing in thin paper boxes unsuited to withstand 
the long journey through the Tropics. All prepared flour for sale 
in Argentina, such as pancake preparations and self-raising flour, 
should be packed in tightly sealed packages preferably covered 
with paraffine paper, since insects bore through the cardboard 
boxes. This wrapping is also desirable for rolled oats and break- 
fast foods. 

“Investigation shows that some of these shipments came 
through jobbing houses in New York, and the manufacturers 
probably were unaware that their goods were to be shipped to 
Argentina. To protect the manufacturer from blame in cases of 
this kind, it is suggested that the boxes used for domestic pack- 
ing should have printed on the sides, ‘This box not intended for 
export.’ ; 

“Argentina imports about 500 metric tons of prepared flours 
yearly, besides rolled oats and meals.” 
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| Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


RATES AND CHARGES ON POTATOES 


In a report written by Commissioner Eastman on No. 11163, 
Northern Potato Traffic Association vs. Baltimore & Ohio, Direc- 
tor-General, et al., opinion No. 6878, 61 I. C. C., 680-8, the Com- 
mission held the rates on potatoes from the Princeton group in 
Minnesota to destinations in trunk line territory to be unduly 
prejudicial and unduly preferential to the Wisconsin group, be- 
cause and to the extent that they were and are more than three 
cents in excess of those from the Wisconsin group. 

The decision covers No. 11164, same vs. A. T. & S. F. Under 
that case the Commission held rates from the same territory to 
northeast Texas points to be unreasonable, because and to the 
extent they exceeded 87.5 cents, subject to the increases author- 
ized in Ex Parte No. 74. To points outside of the northeast 
Texas group the rates are not to be greater than the combina- 
tions by way of Fort Smith, Ark., and Muskogee and Wagoner, 
Okla. 

These readjustments are to be made operative on or before 
August 25, on not less than statutory notice. The Commission 
held that the carriers had justified the cancellation of the joint 
rate on potatoes from Bloomer, Wis. to Texas, via Chicago. It 
held that the rental charge of $5 per car during the winter 
months was not unreasonable. 


RATES ON OAK LUMBER 


The Commission has dismissed No. 11487, Buckeye Veneer 
Co. vs. Director-General, opinion No. 6876, 61 I. C. C., 673-6, hold- 
ing that a rate of 17 cents on 34 carloads of oak lumber, shipped 
between August, 1918, and December, 1919, from Huntingburg, 
Ind., to Dayton, O., was not unreasonable. The sixth class rate 
was collected. 

The complaint was based on the fact that, from points on the 
St. Louis division of the Southern where other roads intercepted, 
rates less than sixth class were published to meet the competi- 
tion of intersecting lines. In that way fourth section departures 
were created. Some of them were removed prior to the date of 
the hearing in this case, but as to those which had not been re- 
moved, the Commission issued fourth section order No. 7961, 
denying further relief. The Commission denied reparation in 
this case on authority of Appalachia Lumber Co. vs. L. & N., 25 
I. C. C., 198. In that case the Commission said that, when a 
fourth section departure was protected, no damage could be 
awarded up to the time when the Commission passed upon the 
appropriate application, unless a case of undue prejudice was 
made out which might carry with it an award of damages, or 
unless the rate charged from the intermediate point was found 
unreasonable. In the present case, the Commission said, there 
was no proof of damage due to unjust discrimination or undue 
prejudice which might have existed. 


GLASSWARE FROM OKLA. AND TEX. 


A holding that the carriers had not justified the suspended 
schedules has been made in I. and S. No. 1253, Glass and Glass- 
ware from Oklahoma and Texas, opinion No. 6888, 61 I. C. C., 
133-5. In those schedules the carriers proposed rates which they 
claimed would be in compliance with the Commission’s decision 
in Ball Bros. Glass Manufacturing Co. vs. Director-General, 58 
IC. C. 331. In that case the Commission found the rates on 
glass fruit jars, tops, and jelly glasses, straight or mixed carloads, 
from Wichita Falls, Tex., to 47 destinations in Louisiana were 
unduly prejudicial, because and to the extent they exceeded rates 
on similar articles from Blackwell, Sand Springs and Sapulpa, 
Okla. No finding was made as to the reasonableness of the 
tates. The carriers proposed a rate of 76.5 cents from Wichita 
Falls and as a minimum from the Oklahoma points of origin. 

Some of the existing rates are less than 76.5 cents. No 
changes were proposed in the higher rates but the lower ones 
were to be brought to 76.5 cents. 

b The report said some of the proposed rates would violate 
oth clauses of the fourth section and some undoubtedly would 
age the third section. The carriers said the rates thus found 
to be out of line with the law resulted from errors in checking 
th the new rates, from inadvertence and from hurry. They said 

€ schedules had been hurriedly prepared and contained incon- 


sistencies, The holding of the Commission will enable them to 
try again. 


DEMURRAGE CHARGES ON HAY 


. An attempt of a shipper to circumvent embargoes against 
ened to Cincinnati over the Big Four in April and May, 
‘ ns was disastrous to the complainant in No. 11734, Maguire 
No 0. vs. Louisville & Nashville, Director-General, et al., opinion 


6869, 61 I. C. C. 658-60. The Commission has dismissed that 








complaint, holding that demurrage charges on 21 carloads of 
hay held at Covington, Ky., on account of the embargoes, were 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The demurrage charges 
and war taxes on those cars amounted to $1,221.31. The com- 
plainant asked for the return of that money, but the Commission 
held that there was nothing in what the Director-General did 
warranting such a return. 

The Commission’s report said that the complainant admitted 
that the shipments were billed to Covington to circumvent the 
embargo against Cincinnati. Complainant tried to have the cars 
switched to yards in Cincinnati and Newport, but did not suc- 
ceed in obtaining permit for the movement until the amount 
of demurrage and war taxes mentioned had accrued. 


RATE ON COPRA 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 11337, Rolling Fork Oil Co. vs. Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley et al., Opinion No. 6863, 61 I. C. C. 627-8, on 
account of an unreasonable rate on copra from Rolling Fork, 
Miss., to New Orleans, the shipments being made in October 
and November, 1918. The complainant alleged that the rate was 
not only unreasonable, but also unduly prejudicial because and 
to the extent it exceeded the contemporaneous rate on cotton- 
seed, which was the Class M rate of 20 cents at the time the 
copra was moved. 

The Commission made a specific holding that the third class 
rate, any quantity, of 64 cents, applicable also on L. C. L. dried 
fruit, was not unduly prejudicial. After the movement copra 
was rated Class D, the rating on dried fruit in carloads. 

Class M was apparently denied to copra on the ground, 
first, that that rate was given to cottonseed when it was of lit- 
tle value and when there was sharp competition on the Missis- 
sippi River, and apparently because copra at the time of the 
movement was worth $160 per ton while cottonseed was worth 
only about $70 per ton. . 

Reparation is to be made to the basis of the subsequently 
established Class D rate of 28 cents per 100 lbs. 


CALIF. FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


The Commission, in No. 11238, Buxton-Smith Company vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al., opinion No. 6862, 61 I. C. C. 623-6, has con- 
demned as unreasonable and awarded reparation on account of 
the collection of commodity rates higher than class C, on 
mixed carloads of fruits and vegetables from San Francisco and 
Los Angeles to Douglas and Bisbee, Ariz. The shipments 
moved subsequent to January 1, 1916. The rates mentioned 
were those operative prior to the effective date of Ex Parte No. 
74 rates. 

Prior to June 25, 1918, the rate from San Francisco to Bis- 
bee and Douglas was $1 and from Los Angeles to the same 
points ten cents less. Contemporaneously the class C rates 
were 83 and 74 cents. General Order No. 28 made them $1.04 
and 92.5 cents. 

Complainant showed that the rates in California, Oregon, 
Nevada, Colorado and other states on mixed carloads of fruits 
and vegetables were generally less than class C. It did not, 
however, ask for anything lower than class C. The carriers 
contended that the traffic in California and the other states 
mentioned was heavier than to Arizona and moved in venti- 
lated freight cars, stock cars, and in ordinary box cars, while 
refrigerator cars were required in all instances for movements 
to Arizona. 

The Commission, disagreeing with the examiner who made 
a proposed report on the complaint, held that the rates 
assessed were unreasonable because and to the extent they ex- 
ceeded the class rates herein before mentioned. It did not 
specifically hold the class rates reasonable to have applied but 
said the rates assessed were unreasonable because and to the 
extent they exceeded the specific rates mentioned, which, as 
before said, were the class C rates, and ordered reparation. 


INCREASES FROM AND TO EL PASO 


Approval in part and disapproval in part has been given by 
the Commission in a report on I. and S. No. 1291, Proposed In- 
creased Rates from and to El Paso and Related Points, opinion 
No. 6879, 61 I. C. C. 689-92. The proposal to increase rates from 
El Paso to the north Pacific coast 3344 over the rates in effect 
prior to August 26, 1920, has been held not justified. 

When the carriers took advantage of the Commission’s de- 
cision in Ex Parte No. 74, they elected to consider El Paso as in 
the mountain-Pacific group and applied a twenty-five per cent 
increase. That had the effect of taking El Paso out of trans- 
continental group H and disturbing the relationship of class rates 
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that had theretofore existed between Chicago to north Pacific 
coast points and El Paso to the same destinations. The suspended 
schedules would have had the result, had they been approved, of 
restoring that old relationship. But El Paso objected to that 
kind of a restoration because it would have increased the spread 
between itself and points in Colorado and Utah also doing busi- 
ness with the north coast Pacific points and made it try to 
compete with the Colorado and Utah points on the basis that it 
was as far east as points in Texas and Oklahoma, hundreds of 
miles east of El Paso. According to the Commission’s report El 
Paso is several hundred miles west of any other point of im- 
portance in group H. It also said there was no showing of 
substantial competition between El Paso and any point in group 
H, while there was a showing of competition between El Paso on 
the one hand and Deming, N. M., and Pueblo, Colo., on the other. 

Approval in part was given to the proposal, in effect, to 
change the boundary line between the western and mountain- 
Pacific districts, which at present run through Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo and Trinidad, all Colorado common points, which 
places took an increase of 35 per cent. The Commission found 
that the carriers had justified the proposal to regard as in the 
western district, for making rates to El Paso, all points where 
the rates on August 25, 1920, were the same as rates from Denver 
and other Colorado common points. 

A further finding is that where the rates on August 25, 1920, 
were in excess of the rates from Denver and other Colorado com- 
mon points, to El Paso and related points the carriers have not 
justified their proposal to make increases, but have justified 
rates increased to the extent necessary to obviate fourth section 
departures which would otherwise directly result from the appli- 
cation of increased rates found justified in the preceding para- 
graph, or which were created by the increased rates authorized 
in Ex Parte No. 74. 

No attempt was made, in the report, to identify the places 
from which increases will have to be made in compliance with 
the permission granted in the last mentioned finding. The car- 
riers will be required, however, to cancel the suspended schedules, 
without prejudice, to the filing of schedules establishing, on 
not less than fifteen days’ notice, rates in accordance with the 
finding. 


INTERCHANGEABLE USE OF TICKETS 


The Commission, in a report on I. and S. No. 1296, Inter- 
changeable Acceptance of 60-trip Commutation Tickets, opinion 
No. 6877, 61 I. C. C. 677-9 has found justified the proposal of the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio to discontinue the inter- 
changeable use of their 60-trip commutation tickets between 
Washington and Baltimore. The practice was inaugurated dur- 
ing federal control when commuting between Washington and 
Baltimore was made necessary by the extraordinary number of 
war workers in Washington. The railroads did not question the 
jurisdiction of the Commission in the matter but the regulating 
body itself called attention to that question without, however, 
making a decision, because it held that the carriers had justi- 
fied their proposed withdrawal of that privilege. 

Objecting commuters said it was extremely convenient to 
them to be able to decide between the 7.55 B. & O. and 8.15 
Pennsylvania trains, in starting for Washington. The decision 
usually was made in favor of the later train when it was im- 
possible to make the earlier. The Commission held that that 
was very nice for the commuter but irritating to those in the 
accounting departments of the railroads whose business it was 
to divide the revenue and do it equitably. 


CHARGE FOR SWITCHING 


In a report on No. 11538, Crucible Steel Company of America 
vs. Pennsylvania Railroad and Director-General, as agent, opinion 
No. 6867, 61 I. C. C., 655-6, the Commission looked severely over 
its glasses to say that while it expressed no opinion on the pro- 
priety or legality of a tariff in force on the Pennsylvania in Pitts- 
burgh during federal control, it would condemn, as unreasonable 
(and order reparation), a switching rate of 30 cents per ton on 
petroleum in tank cars, for a movement of about six blocks over 
the rails of the Pennsylvania, the motive power for which was 
provided by the complainant. Seventy-seven tank cars, most of 
which belonged to the complainant, were moved from a plant of 
the complainant near Thirty-eighth street to another plant of the 
complainant near Thirtieth street. 

The Pennsylvania made no attempt to justify the rate and 
admitted willingness to make reparation down to the basis of the 
$3 rate subsequently established. It said that the 30-cent rate 
contemplated the performance of all the transportation service 
by the Pennsylvania and was not intended to cover the move- 
ment of the complainant’s tank cars by its own engines over the 
tracks of the Pennsylvania to the point where they could be 
transferred to the tracks of the Pittsburgh & Allegheny River 
Railroad, controlled by the complainant. In commenting on the 
transaction, the Commission said: 

It is to be noted that the transportation in question, as well as 
the change in the charge for such movements, occurred during the 


period of federal control. While we find that the charges were un- 
reasonable for the service furnished by defendants, we express no 
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opinion as to the propriety or legality of such a tariff provision 
applicable to interstate shipments. 


CEMENT FROM MASON CITY, IA. 


In a report on No. 10422, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. Mid. 
land Continental Railroad et al., opinion No. 6861, 61 I. C. C. 613. 
22, written by Commissioner Daniels, the Commission condemneg 
rates on cement from Mason City, Ia., to destinations in North 
Dakota and northern Minnesota as unreasonable, as unduly pre. 
judicial to Mason City in comparison with the rates from Duluth 
(Steelton), Minn., to the same points. The carriers are to revise 
their rates on or before August 19, so as to apply from Mason 
City scale III prescribed in the general cement case, Western 
Cement Rates 48 I. C. C. 201, 52 I. C. C. 225, as increased under 
General Order No. 28 and ‘Ex Parte No. 74 to points in Minne. 
sota and North Dakota in the extended scale territory III and 
the scale IV rates to points in North Dakota embraced within 
the extended scale territory IV. The distances are to be com. 
puted by the rules laid down in the supplemental report in the 
cement case. 

A further finding of the Commission is that the rates from 
Mason City to the extended scale territories III and IV are and 
for the future will be unduly prejudicial to Mason City to the 
extent that they exceed the rates from Duluth to the same destina.- 
tions by more than the differences between the rates found 
reasonable from Mason City and rates from Duluth constructed 
under scale III as increased under General Order No. 28 and Ex 
Parte No. 74 to the extended scale territory III and under scale 
IV as similarly increased to the extended scale territory IV, dis. 
tances to be computed in the same manner as from Mason City. 

The mills at Hannibal and other points south of Mason 
City did not ask any specific relief in this proceeding which re 
lated solely to the rates from Mason City as compared with those 
from Duluth. However, the rates from the producing points 
south and from Gilmore City, Ia., are related to those from 
Mason City. Therefore, counsel for the railroads suggested that 
some expression be given as to proper adjustment to be made 
in those rates if any change should be ordered in the basis of 
rates from Mason City. Yielding to that suggestion, the Com- 
mission said it desired to express the tentative view that the 
present differential of Gilmore City over Mason City upon a 
movement to St. Paul should not be exceeded and that the rates 
from the other related producing points should not exceed those 
from Mason City by any greater amounts than the amounts by 
which the key point rates from such producing points to St. Paul 
— a corresponding key point rate from Mason City to 
St. Paul. 


PULLMAN R. R. COMMON CARRIER 


According to the decision of the Commission in No. 4181, 
Second Industrial Railways Case, in which it considered the 
status of the Pullman Railroad Co., opinion No. 6865, 61 I. C. C., 
637-46, that road is a common carrier which may lawfully partici- 
pate in joint rates with other common carriers or have its 
charges on interstate shipments absorbed under proper tariff 
provision by the roads having the line haul. The road is con- 
trolled by the Pullman Company. 

The Commission disposed of the question of the railroad’s 
status in accordance with the opinion expressed in Birmingham 
Southern vs. Director-General, 61 I. C. C., 551. In doing that it 
condemned the common carrier to operate in the matter of in- 
terchange of cars with trunk lines on the theory that it was 
afflicted with most of the disabilities of shippers and with but 
few of the advantages of a common carrier in the matter of 
compensation for the use or detention of cars owned by other 
carriers. The trunk lines and the Pullman Company are to put 
into effect as a substitute for the per diem arrangement, a modi 
fied average agreement prescribed by the Commission in: the 
Birmingham Southern case. Commissioners Hall and Aitchison, 
as in the Birmingham Southern and Illinois Northern cases, 
dissented but wrote no separate opinion. 


ILL. NORTHERN A COMMON CARRIER 


The Commission, in a report on the status of the Illinois 
Northern Railway, a question growing out of No. 4181, Second 
Industrial Railways Case and I. & S. No. 414, opinion No. 6864, 
61 I. C. C., 629-86, has held that that railroad, controlled by the 
International Harvester Company through the beneficial owner: 
ship of all shares of its capital stock, is a common carrier law 
fully entitled to receive divisions out of joint rates or absorp 
tions of switching charges, under appropriate tariffs, from its 
trunk line connections, such divisions or absorptions to be rea 
sonable; that is to say, within what the Commission thinks 4 
proprietary railroad should receive in order to be free from the 
taint of what it thinks would be an unlawful rebate. 

By far the larger part of the Commission’s finding is devoted 
to a consideration of per diem reclaims and a proper method 
for handling that phase of the subject. It made a finding with 
respect to the Illinois Northern similar to that which it made 
in the case of the Birmingham Southern, 61 I. C. C., 551. In that 
case the Commission held that the per diem agreement was not 
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a proper basis for settlement by an industrial railway for the 
use or detention upon its line of foreign cars. 

Instead of per diem arrangement, the Illinois Northern and 
the trunk lines are to put into operation a modified average 
agreement in which the industrial railroad will be treated some- 
what like shipper, but be given more free time than is accorded 
to a shipper. The arrangement is to be governed by rules laid 
down in Appendix C of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion Circular CS59, providing for assessment of charges for use 
and detention of cars except those at home on the tracks of the 
Illinois Northern at the contemporaneous demurrage rates on 
cars delivered loaded and returned empty or delivered empty 
and returned loaded after the expiration of 72 hours’ free time, 
instead of the usual 48 hours’ free time accorded to a shipper. 
All other rules under the average agreement in so far as applicable 
are to be used modified so as to give the industrial road a little 
more free time than allowed to a shipper. 

Commissioners Hall and Aitchison dissented, but wrote no 
separate opinion, their views in disagreement with those of their 
colleagues having been set forth in the opinion written by Mr. 
Aitchison in the Birmingham Southern case. 





RATE ON RANGE CATTLE 


Reparation has been ordered in No. 11812, Russell Brothers 
vs. Union Pacific et al., opinion No. 6875, 61 I. C. C. 671-2, the 
Commission holding that a rate of $222 per car on range cattle, 
in standard 36-foot cars, from Rock Springs, Wyo., to Storey, 
Calif.. in October, 1919, was unreasonable because and to the 
extent that it exceeded the aggregate of intermediates based 
on Ogden, Utah. 


BARRELS, NORFOLK TO CHARLESTON 


The Commission has dismissed No. 11575, Ansaldo & Nicholes 
vs. Director-General, opinion No. 6872, 61 I. C. C. 664-6, holding 
the rate on wooden truck barrels from Norfolk, Va., to Charles- 
ton, S. C., to be not unreasonable. 


COAL, PIPER TO GRASSELLI, ALA. 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 11637, Little 
Cahaba Coal Co. vs. Director-General, opinion No. 6871, 61 I. C. C. 
663, the Commission holding that the rate on coal from Piper 
to Grasselli, Ala., during federal control was not unreasonable. 
The shipments were routed via Southern and Alabama Great 
Southern at a rate of 90 cents Contemporaneously there was 
arate of 70 cents via the L. & N. Shipments were routed over 
the two lines because of inability to obtain cars from the L. & N. 
Later the 90-cent rate was reduced to 70 cents. The Commis- 
sion said.that it had repeatedly held that the subsequent reduc- 
tion of a rate to the figure prevailing via another route was not 
evidence of unreasonableness. 


RATES ON CRUSHED STONE IN PENNSYLVANIA 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 11572, Birdsboro Stone Co. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania and Director-General, as to the rates on crushed stone 
from Monocacy, Pa., to destinations in Pennsylvania during fed- 
eral control. The shipments were made between June 25 and 
December 25, 1918, on a scale higher than the scale subsequently 
established for intrastate movement. That scale was condemned 
in 49 I. C. C. 681 and this decision in this case follows that one. 


WEIGHT OF HEMLOCK LUMBER 


The Commission has dismissed No. 11648, Interior Lumber 
Co. vs. Director-General et al:, opinion No. 6870, 61 I. C. C. 661-2, 
holding that the allegation that charges on hemlock lumber from 
Boyne City, Mich., shipped in April and May, 1918, to various 
destinations in Pennsylvania were assessed on excessive weights 
had not been sustained. The complainant contended that the 
charges should have been based on estimated weights per 1,000 
feet of 2,500 pounds for the rough lumber and 2,000 for the 
dressed lumber. The only evidence of weight, the report says, 
was that the lumber was in stock on January 30, 1918, and that 
the complainant expected the weight would not exceed 2,500 
pounds per 1,000 feet. They were not even wagon-weights. The 
carriers weighed them at Cadillac, Mich., or Fort Wayne, Ind., 
on scales of intermediate carriers. 


MISROUTING OF SALT SHIPMENTS 

An award of reparation on account of misrouting has been 
made in No. 11611, Mulkey Salt Co. vs. Wabash, Director-General, 
et al., opinion No. 6874, 61 I. C. C. 669-70, on ten carloads of salt 
from Detroit to Bristol, Roanoke, Richmond, Petersburg, Clifton 
Forge and Bluefield, Va., shipped in December, 1917, and January 
and February, 1918. The case was one in which the consignor 
Inserted in the bills of lading rates and routes that did not agree. 
The agent of the carrier did not comply with Conference Ruling 
474 (c) requiring in such cases that the carrier ascertain the 
desire of the shipper before forwarding the cars. In this 


Case the carrier forwarded them over the routes indicated re- 
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gardless of the fact that the rate inserted in the bills of lading 
did not apply over the routes of movement. Reparation is to be 
made to the basis of the inapplicable rates. 





C. R. IL & P. GOLD BONDS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, in Finance Docket 1225, has authorized the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific to issue $1,000,000 worth of gen- 
eral mortgage gold bonds under its first and refunding mortgage 
and to issue $1,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage gold bonds 
and to pledge and re-pledge from time to time, until otherwise 
ordered, all or any part of its bonds so issued as collateral secur- 
ity for any note or notes which may be issued under paragraph 9 
of Sec. 20-a of the interstate commerce act. 

By the provisions of the Rock Island’s general mortgage an 
issue of $100,000,000 gold bonds is authorized. Not more than 
$1,000,000 worth of bonds may be certified and delivered by the 
trustee in any one calendar year to cover permanent improve- 
ments, extensions and additions to property, including equipment, 
subject to the mortgage. Up to September 30, 1920, the Rock Is- 
land had expended for such purposes $1,003,257. The authority 
sought is to issue bonds to cover these expenditures, no bonds 
having heretofore been issued on account thereof. 

The proposed general mortgage bonds will be delivered to 
the trustees under the first and refunding mortgage and the Rock 
Island will receive a like amount of first and refunding bonds 
which will be held in its treasury for use as collateral security for 
short term notes. 


ALASKA RAILROAD BONDS 


The Traffic World Washington Burcaun 


The Commission, in Finance Docket No. 1404, has author- 
ized the Alaska Anthracite Railroad Company to sell, at not less 
than 90 and accrued interest, $1,500,000 of first mortgage 6 per 
cent gold bonds, the proceeds of which are to be used in dis- 
posing of a floating indebtedness of about $10,000, completing 
the construction of its line, acquiring equipment and working 
capital. 

About 22 miles of a 37-mile system havé been completed. 
Work was begun 1916, but war conditions forced suspension in 
1917. The road is to extend from the mouth of Edwards River 
on Controller Bay to a point near the confluence of Mary’s 
Creek and Canyon Creek in the Behring coal fields, with a 
branch from the main line to the Behring River, and another 
branch up the valleys of the Stillwater and Trout creeks. 


Arrangements have been made for the sale of the bonds, 
to be dated January 1, through the Bankers’ Trust Company. The 
railroad is intended to make possible the bringing of coal to tide- 
water on Controller Bay. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission’s order of March 8, 1921, in No. 4800, Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. et al. vs. L. & N. et al., which directed 
certain of the defendants to pay certain sums of money to com- 
plainants on or before June 1, 1921, has been amended to be- 
come effective July 1. 

The order entered February 26, 1921, in No. 11158, Dewey 
Portland Cement Co. vs. Director-General, A. T. & S. F. et al., 
has been modified so as to permit defendants to establish rates 
in compliance therewith on not less than five days’ notice. 

A. C. Fonda’s application for a modification of the order in 
No. 11764, In the Matter of Intrastate Rates Within the State of 
Texas, so as to permit the Houston & Brazos Valley Railway 
Company to establish a rate of $25 a car on all freight except 
sulphur between certain stations on its line, has been denied by 
the Commission. 

The St. Paul Association of Public & Business Affairs has 
been permitted to intervene in No. 12507, Carnation Milk Prod- 
ucts Co. vs. Director-General, A. T. & S. F. et al. . 

The order entered December 29, 1920, in No. 10902, E. H. 
Edwards vs. Director-General, A. T. & S. F. et al., has been 
modified so as to become effective August 10 instead of July 10. 

The order entered December 29, 1920, in No. 9560, Meridian 
Traffic Bureau vs. Southern Ry., Director-General, et al., has been 
modified so as to become effective August 1 instead of May 5, on 
not less than 15 days’ notice. 

The A. C. Smith Corporation has been permitted to intervene 
in No. 12410, Fageol Motors Co. vs. Director-General, C. M. & 
St. P. et al., and No. 12410 (Sub-No. 1), Moreland Motor Truck 
Co. vs. Director-General, C. M. & St. P. et al. 

The Texas Gulf Sulphur Company has been permitted to in- 
tervene in No. 12773, Union Sulphur Co. vs. Ahnapee & Western 
Ry. Co. et al. 

Petitions of the Chicago & Alton Railroad and the Spring- 
field Terminal Railway for modification of the Commission’s 
order of January 11 in No. 11703, In the matter of intrastate 
rates within the state of Illinois, have been denied. 





Tentative Reports of the Commission 3 


RATES, INDIANA TO TWIN CITIES 


Attorney-Examiner W. A. Disque, in a report to the Com- 
mission on No. 11388, Public Service Commission of Indiana 
et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., has recommended 
a holding by the Commission that the class and commodity rates 
from points in Indiana to St. Paul and Minneapolis, which are 
much higher than from points in Illinois and points on the west 
bank of the Mississippi in Iowa and Missouri, are unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial. He recommended an order requiring 
the removal of the undue prejudice by the adoption of a class 
scale brought forward by a general rate committee representing 
the carriers, modified so as to make the fourth class rate in 
that scale fifty per cent of first class instead of only 44 per 
cent of first class; rates from St. Louis to be 13314 of those 
from Chicago. He said that if the committee could, it should 
use the scale prevailing in Illinois instead of the hybrid. 

Under the scale recommended the relationship of classes 
would be 100, 83.3, 66.5, 50, 33.5, 41.9, 33.5, 28.6, 23.2 and 22.2. 
The rate recommended for application between Chicago and 
Twin Cities would be substantially, although not exactly, the 
same as the class scale applicable within Illinois, which is the 
scale prepared by Disque for application in Central Freight 
Association territory. In the C. F. A. scale the relationship is 
100, 85, 67, 50, 35, 40, 32.5, 28, 22.5 and 20 per cent of first. 

Disque said that it was desirable that the scale that applied 
within Illinois should be put to use in making rates from Indi- 
ana and Illinois to the Twin Cities, but did not positively recom- 
mend that exact uniformity, for, while potential water compe- 
tition was said, in the Memphis-Southwestern case, to be no 
longer a controlling faetor in the making of rail rates, the fact 
is the carriers in the territory affected, are not sure that they 
can make a scale that wholly disregards the possibility of com- 
petition. Disque said that it was time to make progress toward 
greater uniformity and consistency in rate-making; antiquated 
adjustments call for revision and that methods and theories that 
are no longer tenable and conditions that no longer exist should 
be discarded. 

“The railroads should be treated more and more as one na- 
tional system,” said Disque. “From the transportation act and 
all the incidents and circumstances that preceded and _ sur- 
rounded its consideration and enactment it seems clear that 
Congress intended that upon the resumption of private control 
the public should have some of the benefits that would attend 
co-ordinated management and operation. Success depends upon 
the carriers lending themselves readily to a proper degree of 
amalgamation, and welding themselves more or less into a unit. 
Unification for certain purposes, to a far greater degree than in 
the past, is necessary to meet the transportation needs of the 
country. A constant effort toward less diversity in class rela- 
tionships throughout the country is desirable.” 

Under the scale proposed by the rate committee of the car- 
riers, the first class rate from Chicago to Twin Cities would be 
$1.01 and from St. Louis to Twin Cities $1.35. 

But under that scale the rates from Indiana would still be 
higher than from many parts of Illinois, because there are few 
points in Indiana which have rates as low as Chicago. There- 
fore, he said, reductions in rates from Indiana were in order. 
He said that inasmuch as the rates from Indiana to Twin Cities 
are but little lower than the combinations on Chicago and that 
they exceed the rates proposed by the carriers’ committee was 
sufficient to warrant the condemnation of the rates from Indiana 
points outside the Chicago district. He said the scale afforded 
a fair basis for making rates from Indiana, especially as to the 
first five classes. He said that Indiana, like Illinois, should be 
divided into about five zones, for the making of rates to the 
northwest. : 

On the items in which there is keen competition between 
Indiana and Illinois, Disque said, the Western Classification 
should be extended into Indiana. The extension of the whole 
classification, he said, was not desirable at this time, but as to 
the articles on which there is keen competition that is the only 
way to put Indiana and Illinois shippers on an equality. 

St. Louis shippers, taking note of the fact that the Indiana 
complainants said their competition was with Chicago, objected 
to having the rates from St. Louis drawn into the case. Disque 
said, however, that while the competition was principally be- 
tween Chicago and points in Indiana, there is competition be- 
tween all parts of the territory under consideration, hence he 
made his report cover the whole of it. 


Another Related Case ae 

Disque also made a report on a closely related case, No. 
8525, La Crosse Shippers’ Association vs. Ann Arbor et al., on 
rehearing. In that case the carriers asked for a modification of 
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the holding of the Commission that eastbound class rates should 
be the same as westbound. Disque recommended a reiteration 
of the holding, notwithstanding the fact that the bulk of the 
traffic is westbound, and therefore presumably entitled to lower 
rates. 


- ALLOWANCE FOR SPOTTING 


A recommendation that the complaint be dismissed has been 
made by Examiner J. Edgar Smith, in a tentative report on No. 
11050, Stewart Iron Co., Ltd., vs. Pennsylvania (Western Lines), 
Director-General, et al. The report also covers No. 11167, Same 
vs. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, and Director-General. The company 
alleged that since June 1, 1917, the trunk lines had paid to it, 
for spotting services performed by it with its own power in con- 
nection with inbound and outbound carload freight, an allowance 
of 86 cents per car, which was less than actual cost, while the 
same trunk lines were performing with their power, on the basis 
of the district rates, similar service for complainants’ competitors 
located at Youngstown and Lowellville, O., and at Sharpsville, Pa. 
Upon that showing of facts, the complainant contended, that the 
trunk lines thereby subjected it to the payment of rates which 
were and are unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory, 
in violation of the interstate commerce and the federal control 
acts. 

The complainant sought orders requiring the payment of 
an allowance for the future which would cover the reasonable 
cost of the spotting service, except on ex-lake iron ore; and for 
the payment of reparation for spotting services. 

In 1916 the complainant appeared before the Commission 
asking for reparation for services for transportation similar to 
that which it now performs. In that case the Commission held 
that the failure of the trunk lines to pay an allowance subjected 
it to undue prejudice and disadvantage, and that it was entitled 
to reparation in accordance with the contract of November 28, 
1905, providing a method for ascertaining the cost to complain- 
ant for performing the spotting service. 

This case has been twice heard. A proposed report on it 
was submitted. It carried criticisms of the cost ascertainment 
methods used and proposed an order of dismissal. The com- 
plainant, therefore, asked for further hearing so as to have an 
opportunity to make explanations and to correct the cost state- 
ments then in the record. 

The recommendation in this second report is a finding that 
the refusal of the defendants to pay complainant more than the 
allowance now provided for by tariff had not been, is not, and 
for the future will not be, unreasonable, unjust nor unduly preju- 
dicial. In discussing the case, Examiner Smith said that what 
the complainant wished was to perform the spotting service at 
its own plant and to be compensated therefor by the carriers 
on the basis of its costs as calculated by it. He said the testi- 
mony submitted purporting to show costs ranging from $1.32 
of $20.34 per car could not be accepted as proving what its 
costs actually were for this service during any one month. 


DEMURRAGE CHARGES ON LUMBER 


A finding of illegality and a direction to refund charges have 
been recommended by Examiner E. L. Gaddess in a report on 
No. 11881, Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. vs. Alabama & Mississippi, 
Director-General, et al., as to demurrage and reconsignment 
charges on lumber reconsigned at Meridian, Miss., and Jackson 
and Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The shipments moved between November 1, 1917, and January 
12, 1918. The lumber was billed to Meridian, Jackson and Chatta- 
nooga before the ultimate destination was known. Prior or 
subsequent to arrival at the reconsigning points the lumber was 
sold to purchasers at destinations in Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
New Jersey, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and New York, and 
orders were transmitted to the railroads directing reconsign- 
ment to the destinations. These orders the carriers either re 
fused to accept or, in any evert, to comply with immediately, 
because embargoes were in effect against the points of destina- 
tions from the points of shipment and from the reconsignilg 
points. Demurrage was assessed at the reconsigning points. 
Some of the lumber was unloaded at the reconsigning points 
but most of the shipments were held in cars, and finally moved 
to destination as the embargoes were lifted from time to time. 

The complainant. did not question the reasonableness oF 
necessity for the embargoes but contended that as the defendants 
made no provision against reconsignment to the embargoes points, 
the detention of the cars was due to the inability of the carriers 
to fulfill the obligations imposed in the tariffs. On January 13, 
1918, rules prohibiting reconsignment when in conflict with em- 
bargoes became operative. 
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The railroads insisted at the hearing that the complainant 
knew before the shipments started that embargoes were in ef- 
fect throughout the territory in question. They argued that as 
shipments could not have been made from either the original 
point or locally from the point of reconsignment, billing of the 
shipments to the reconsignment point was for the purpose of 
evading and nullifying the embargo. Complainant admitted 
that it knew that embargoes were in effect throughout the terri- 
tory in question, but stated that as these embargoes were con- 
stantly being modified, great confusion resulted; that it was 
difficult or impossible to obtain accurate and reliable informa- 
tion from the railroads as to the nature and extent of the em- 
bpargoes; that many points were open and that at the time ship- 
ments were started, it could not have known that the final des- 
tination would be under embargo or was at the time the ship- 
ment moved, because the final destination was not known. .Com- 
plainant disclaimed any intention on its part to evade the em- 
bargoes by implication, admitting that its intention might have 
a bearing upon the case. It further stated that it had been 
its practice for years prior to the period these shipments were 
made to reconsign at these same points. 

Gaddess said that the tariffs governing reconsignment did 
not provide for assessment of demurrage at reconsignment points 
in the event of embargoes. He said also that the tariffs did 
not provide for reconsignment charges, and that therefore, the 
charges were illegal from that point of view. 


RATES ON GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Attorney-Examiner M. A. Pattison in a report on No. 10592, 
Arkansas Jobbers’ & Manufacturers’ Association vs. C. R. I. & P., 
Director General, et al., has recommended a holding that local 
rates on grain and grain products from St. Louis, Cairo and 
Thebes, Ill., to certain points in Arkansas were unduly preju- 
dicial prior to August 26, 1920. He also recommended minimum 
rates from the points of origin mentioned to Little Rock, Pine 
Bluff and Fort Smith. The complaint alleged that the rates 
were not only unreasonable, but unduly preferential to shippers 
at Little Rock, Pine Bluff, Fort Smith and Memphis. It also 
attacked as unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, increases in 
rates on coarse grains and milled products, taking the same 
rates to the level of the rates on wheat in General Order 28, 
but, inasmuch as that issue had been decided adversely in Na- 
tional Council Farmers’ Association vs. Director-General, 56 I. 
C. C., 399, and a case brought by the complainant in this case, 
59 I. C. C., 662, Pattison gave that phase of the complaint no 
consideration in the report on this one. The complaining points 
in Arkansas are Arkansas City, Batesville, Blytheville, Calico 
Rock, Camden, Cotter, De Queen, Dermot, El Dorado, Eudora, 
Fayetteville, Fordyce, Forrest City, Hamburg, Hope, Hot 
Springs, Jelks, Kensett, Parkin, Mena, McGehee, Monticello, 
Nashville, Newport, Osceola, Prescott, Rogers, Siloam Springs, 
Warren and Wynne. 

Pattison recommended a finding based on -Arkansas Job- 
bers’ & Manufacturers’ Association vs. Director-General et al., 
59 I. C. C., 662, that the local rates maintained immediately prior 
to August 26, 1920, on grain and grain products, including flour, 
were unduly prejudicial to those localities and that the typical 
rates hereinafter set forth, increased to the extent authorized 


 Paaa Parte 74, would be reasonable and non-prejudicial for the 
uture: 


From St. Louis to Blytheville, 21.5c; from Cairo and Thebes, 
19¢; Batesville from St. Louis, 24c, and Cairo and Thebes, 21.5c; 
Fayetteville from St. Louis, 27c, and from Cairo and Thebes, 
24.5¢; from St. Louis to El Dorado, 32c; Cairo and Thebes, 29.5c 
per 100 pounds. 

The examiner said that the Commission should find that the 
local rates on the same commodities from St. Louis, Cairo and 
Thebes to Little Rock, Pine Bluff and Fort Smith were unduly 
preferential and that reasonable and non-preferential minimum 
rates for the future will be the following, increased in accord- 
ance with Ex Parte 74: From St. Louis to Little Rock, 26c; 
Pine Bluff, 28c, and Fort Smith, 29c; from Cairo and Thebes to 
Little Rock, 23.5¢; Pine Bluff, 25.5c, and Fort Smith, 26.5c. 

The examiner said that the record did not afford a basis 
for a readjustment of the rates from Kansas City to the points 
Named in the complaint. 


DEMURRAGE PROPERLY ASSESSED 


Examiner C. I. Kephart, in a report on No. 12136, Baltimore 
Trust Co. et al. vs. Director-General, has recommended a holding 
that the demurrage charges on 14 carloads of coal and other 
commodities received at the plant of the Hess Steel Corporation 
at Baltimore in May, June and July, 1918, were properly assessed 
and not unreasonable, the record showing that the railroads 
were prepared to place the cars on the tracks of the steel com- 
pany and were prevented only by the disability of the shipper. 
Kephart, therefore, has recommended dismissal. 


REPARATION RECOMMENDED 


h A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
ave been recommended by Examiner C. I. Kephart in a report 
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on No. 12099, Le Prestre, Miller Stock Farms, Inc., vs. Erie et al., 
as to sixth class rates of 5.8 and 6.5 cents per 100 pounds, on 
ashes, from Paterson, N. J., to Goshen, N. Y., during federal 
control. He said the reasonable rate would have been 79 cents 
per net ton and recommended reparation to that basis. 


- RATING ON ROLLER CHAIN IN BAGS 


A rating of second class in less than carloads and fourth 
class in carloads has been recommended by Examiner Henry C. 
Keene, in a report on No. 12032, Link-Belt Co. et al. vs. P. C. C. 
& St. L. et al., for machine-finished steel roller chain, in bags. 
At present there is no rating on that kind of chain, in bags. 
Ratings for other kinds of chain are second and fourth, in bar- 
rels and boxes. Under rule 5, section 3 (c), of Official and Con- 
solidated classifications, the machine-finished roller chain in bags 
takes first and 1% times first. Keene’s recommendation is that 
the Commission condemn the failure of the carriers to provide 
specific ratings, which failure results in first and higher than 
first being imposed on the manufacturers who desire to ship the 
machine-finished chain in bags. His recommendation is that 
second and fourth be given. 


RATES ON FIRE CLAY FROM MOXAHALA, O. 


Examiner J. Edgar Smith, in a report on No. 11843, Central 
Refractories Co. vs. Toledo & Ohio Central et al., has recom- 
mended a finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation . 
as to rates on fire clay from Moxahala, O., to New Lexington 
and Shawnee, O., from January 1, 1918, to August 28, 1919. He 
recommended 30 cents to New Lexington and 40 to Shawnee as 
being reasonable, with reparation down to the basis of those 
rates. Varying rates were charged in the period embraced in 
the complaint, some of them running as high as 90 cents and 
$1 per net ton. 


GASOLINE FROM WEST TULSA, OKLA. 


Examiner Henry C. Keene, in a report on No. 12143, Gulf 
Refining Co. of Louisiana, in behalf of Union Petroleum Co. 
of Philadelphia, vs. St. Louis-San Francisco et al., has recom- 
mended a holding that a rate of 50 cents on six tank cars of 
gasoline from West Tulsa, Okla., in September, 1915, to Avon- 
dale, La., subsequently re-forwarded to Gretna, La., for export, 
was unreasonable because and to the extent that it exceeded 
33 cents. He recommended reparation. 


RATES ON BLOCKS AND SHAFTS 


A holding of unreasonableness and an order of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner Henry C. Keene in a re- 
port on No. 12126, Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. B. & O. 
et al., as to rates on carloads of steel crown blocks and steel 
bull and calf wheel shafts from Parkersburg, W. Va., to Eastland 
and Ranger, Tex. Keene recommended a holding that the rates 
assessed were unreasonable because and to the extent that they 
exceeded: thése contemporaneously in effect on mixed carloads 
of oil-well supplies. 

The examiner said that while the complainant had not asked 
for relief for the future, the carriers should change their tariffs 
to conform to the findings proposed. 


RATES ON CEDAR SHINGLES 


In a report by Attorney-Examiner W. A. Disque on No. 
12094, Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills et al. vs. Ann Arbor, Di- 
rector-General, et al., the Commission has been advised that, in 
accordance with its decision in West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation vs. A. & W., 44 I. C. C. 448, it should hold that 65 cents, 
instead of 67 cents, would have been the reasonable rate on cedar 
shingles, carloads, from points of origin in Washington, Oregon 
and British Columbia to Chicago, St. Louis and points in Illinois, 
Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri and Wisconsin. He also rec- 
ommended reparation to that basis. 


RATES ON NEW EMPTY TANK CARS 

Examiner Howard Hosmer has recommended dismissal of 
No. 12055, Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Director-General, as agent, 
on a holding that the charges for the transportation of new 
empty tank cars moving on their own wheels from Milton, Pa., 
to various points in North and South Carolina, computed at the 
rating provided in Southern Classification, were illegal to the 
extent that they exceeded the charges that would have accrued 
at the lowest combination of Official and Southern Classification 
ratings. Hosmer recommended an order directing refund of 
overcharges. : 


RATES ON EXPORT FLOUR 


A finding of unreasonableness and an order of reparation_ 
have been recommended by Examiner J. P. McGrath in No. 
12152, The H. D. Lee Flour Mills et al. vs. Director-General, as 
agent. The carriers assessed rates on wheat from points in 
Kansas milled at Salina and thence forwarded as flour to New 
Orleans and Galveston for export, routed via Kansas City, be- 

(Continued on page 1207) 








U. S. SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 





LIABILITY FOR CABLE ERROR 


“The limitation of liability was an inherent part of the rate,” 
said Associate Justice Brandeis, in delivering the opinion of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, June 1, in No. 491, Western Union Tele- 
graph Company vs. Esteve Bros. & Co. The court reversed the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit for sustain- 
ing a judgment for $31,095 against the telegraph company for 
loss incurred due to an error in the transmission of a cable. The 
cable was sent at the unrepeated rate and the court sustained 
the contention of the telegraph company that, under its tariff 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, its liability was 
limited to the amount of the tolls accruing to it for transmis- 
sion of the message. 

The message was an unrepeated cable from Barcelona, Spain, 
to Esteve Bros. & Co., at New Orleans, La. The error occurred 
in the transmission from New York to New Orleans, via land. 
The cable directed the sale for future delivery of 2,000 bales of 
cotton and the error caused a loss of $31,095, it was alleged. The 
Court said the repeated rate, offering greater accuracy and 
greater liability in case of error, was open to everyone who 
wished to pay the extra amount for the extra security but that 
the claimants had not availed themselves of that rate. 


“The purpose for which the government permitted itself to 
be sued was compensation, not punishment,” said the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, in reversing the Supreme Court of Arkansas in No. 
252, Missouri Pacific and Director-General Hines vs. H. A. F. Ault, 
in which the lower court had sustained a judgment against the 
Director-General, under a state statute providing for assessment 
of penalties against carriers in certain instances. 

The Arkansas law provides that whenever a railroad com- 
pany or receiver operating a railroad shall discharge an employe 
with or without notice, it shall pay him his full wages within 
seven days thereafter, and that, if payment is not made then, as 
a penalty for such non-payment the wages of the employe shall 
continue from the date of the discharge at the same rate till 
paid. 

Ault was discharged by the Missouri Pacific and brought suit 
in a justice of the peace court in August, 1918, against that road 
to recover his wages and the penaity under the law. He got judg- 
ment by default. The company appealed to the circuit court and 
in June, 1919, moved that the Director-General be substituted as 
defendant. The court declined to grant that motion but made 
the Director-General a joint defendant. Judgment was entered 
against the Director-General for a penalty of $390 and wages of 
$50. The wage payment was not contested but the penalty was. 
The highest state court sustained the lower court findings in 
favor of the employe. 

The U. S. Supreme Court said there was nothing in the fed- 
eral control act authorizing a suit against the government for re- 
covery of a penalty. The Director-General had contended that 
the state statute was void as applied to him. The Court also 
referred to Order No. 8 issued by the Director-General, to the 
effect that as penalties could not be imposed on the government, 
the Railroad Administration would see that penalties for infrac- 
tion of laws would be imposed on the individuals responsible for 
such infraction. 


The same question was raised in No. 223, Norfolk Southern 
Railroad Co. vs. M. R. Owens. In this case the Court reversed the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, citing the case referred to 
above. A penalty had been assessed against the Norfolk South- 
ern, March 27, 1918, for alleged undue delay in making delivery 
of an intrastate shipment. The same reasoning applied to that 
case as in the Ault case, the Court said. 


LIABILITY FOR LOSS ON SIDING 


The Supreme Court of Mississippi was affirmed by the U. S. 
Supreme Court, June 1, in a decision on No. 216, Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley Railroad Co. et al. vs. Nichols & Co., the finding 
of the lower court that the carrier was responsible for the loss 
by fire of 31 bales of cotton being sustained. 

In November, 1917, the carrier issued to Nichols & Co. a 
bill of lading for 31 bales of cotton which had been loaded into 
a box car at Alligator, Miss., for shipment to Memphis, Tenn. 
Before the car was attached to an engine or cars, it was de- 
stroyed by fire. The shipper sued in a state court to recover for 
the loss. 

The carrier asserted that under the terms of the bill of 
lading it was relieved from liability because, under the second 
clause of the last paragraph of section 5 of the uniform bill of 
lading provision was made that the property should be at the 
owner’s risk where there was no regularly appointed agent until 
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the car was attached to a train. The shipper contended that 
there was a regularly appointed agent at Alligator and that the 
car stood on part of the carrier’s terminal and not a private 
siding. 

The Mississippi Supreme Court held that the clause in ques- 
tion applied only to stations where there is no regularly ap. 
pointed agent. The U. S. Supreme Court said it believed this 
was a correct construction of the clause in issue. It said it 
could not have been intended that at stations where there are 
regularly appointed agents outgoing loaded cars for which bills 
of lading have been issued and are left standing on a Siding for 
the carrier’s convenience are to be at the risk of the shipper. 


CARRIER’S LIABILITY AFTER DELIVERY 


With Justice McReynolds in a dissenting opinion, the U. §. 
Supreme Court, June 1, affirmed the Supreme Court of Illinois 
in No. 299, Michigan Central vs. Mark Owen & Co., for holding 
the carrier responsible for the loss of part of a shipment of 
grapes, from a car in Chicago, after the car had been accepted 
and opened by Owen & Co. ; 

The action was begun in the municipal court of Chicago, 
recovery being sought for the alleged loss of 126 baskets of 
grapes from four carload lots. The municipal court found 
against Owen, the appellate court of the first district of Illinois 
reversed the decision and the state supreme court affirmed the 
district court. 

On the arrival of each car in Chicago on a public delivery 
track, notice was given and Owen accepted each car, breaking 
the seals. At the time unloading was started by Owen each 
car contained the number of baskets of grapes received for 
transportation. The loss occurred after acceptance of the cars 
and after unloading had commenced. 

The Court said the question was whether the railroad com- 
pany was liable for the loss and in what capacity—whether as 
carrier or warehouseman, or at all. The answer, it said, de- 
pended on the construction to be given the first paragraph of 
section 5 of the bill of lading, stipulating that property not re- 
moved by party entitled to receive it within 48 hours, exclusive 
of legal holidays, after notice of its arrival has been duly sent 
or given, may be kept in car, depot or place of delivery of the 
carrier, subject to a reasonable charge for storage and to car- 
rier’s responsibility as warehouseman only, or that it may be, 
at the option of the carrier, removed to and stored in a public 
or licensed warehouse, at cost of owner, and there held at 
owner’s risk and without liability on the part of the carrier, and 
subject to a lien for all freight and other lawful charges, includ- 
ing a reasonable charge for storage. 

The Court said the question was as to the relation of the 
earrier to the shipments involved within the 48 hours after 
notice was given of the arrival of the shipments. Owen con- 
tended the company, during the 48 hours after notice was given, 
was responsible as carrier. The company contended it was 
neither liable as carrier nor warehouseman—not as carrier be- 
cause the shipment had been delivered and accepted, and not 
as warehouseman because no negligence was shown. 

The state supreme court held against the railroad. Owen 
withdrew his claims as to losses from three of the cars, and 
the issue was confined to the loss of 31 baskets from one car 
which was unloaded within the 48 hours after notice of arrival. 

Justice McKenna, who delivered the opinion, said the prop- 
erty involved had not been delivered, but only that access was 
given to it that it might be removed, and 48 hours were given 
for that purpose. Pending that time, he said, the property was 
in the custody of the railroad company, which had the same 
relation to it in that period that it acquired by its receipt and 
transportation thereof. 

Justice McReynolds, in his dissent, said the fair inference 
from the stipulated facts in the case was that the consignee 
received possesion and control of his goods before the loss 0c- 
curred. 

“It is not good reasoning to conclude that, because an ex- 
treme limit is placed upon the time during which freight may 
remain in a car without charge, therefore the carrier’s liability 
as an insurer continues during such time,” said he. 


RAILROAD WAGES CUT 


Contrary to the general expectation, the wage reductions for 
railroad employes contained in decision No. 147, of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board, announced June 1, which are to be 
made effective July 1, are not made on a flat percentage basis. 
Specific reductions are set forth for application to the various 
skilled and unskilled crafts, these reductions in many cases 
amounting to considerably more than the 10 or 12 per cent which 
labor leaders had indicated they were willing to accept. 

Although in the case of shop employes, telegraphers, and 
agents, the reductions are substantially 10 per cent, in man) 
other instances they are 15 per cent or more, notably on main- 
tenance of way and unskilled forces, about which the bitterest 
controversy raged, where they are in general around 20 per cent. 

In its decision, the board carefully explains the considera- 
tions which led to the reductions. It states that decision No. 2, 
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of July, 1920, wherein wages were increased, ‘‘was rendered at a 
period of inflation, rising prices, and high costs of living,” and 
that “we now find ourselves in a period of readjustment to which 
all interests sooner or later must conform.” 

Further, the decision says, the board “finds that there has 
been a decrease in the cost of living,” and also “that the scale 
of wages for similar kinds of work in other industries has, in 
general, been decreased.” 

Evidently the board had in mind the possibility of helping 
pusiness generally through a reduction in railroad wages. It 
takes pains to make itself clear on this point by saying: ‘“What- 
ever may be said as to the origin or contributing causes, there 
has been and is a marked and, to some extent, distressing and 
disastrous depression in business and industry affecting the en- 
tire country and some lines of production most seriously. As a 
result, heavy financial losses have been suffered and many hun- 
dreds of thousands thrown out of employment and deprived of 
all wages, and this loss of purchasing power by them has in turn 
accelerated the general depression by reducing the demand for 
the products they would otherwise have purchased. While it 
has been argued that the fall in prices has not reached to any 
large extent the consumer, it has without question most disas- 
trously reached and affected the producers, especially some lines 
of manufacture and the agricultural classes. 

“It should be recognized by all that the problem before us 
is chiefly an economic one, and we are all confronted by adverse 
and troublesome conditions which everyone must help solve. It 
should not be looked upon as a struggle between capital and 
labor, or the managements and the employes.” 

The decision affects 72 class I railroads and their subsidiary 
lines, and 31 railroad labor organizations. Not all the roads had 
disputes with all the organizations, however. 

A summary of the decreases is as follows: 

Clerical and station forces, from 5 to 13 cents per hour; 
maintenance of way and structural and unskilled forces, 3 to 10 
cents per hour; shop employes, 8 cents per hour; telegraphers, 
telephoners and agents, 5 and 6 cents per hour; engine service 
employes, .48 to .64 cent per mile, 48 to 64 cents per day, and 8 
cents per hour; train service employes, 60 to 64 cents per day, 
64 cent per mile, and $18 per month; stationary steam engine 
and boiler room employes, 6 to 8 cents per hour; signal depart- 
ment employes, 6 to 8 cents per hour; floating equipment em- 
ployes, wages set at from $125 to $200 per month; supervisory 
forces, reduction 6 to 8 cents per hour. 

Employes classed as miscellaneous are to be reduced “an 
amount equal to the decreases made for analagous classes.” The 
wages of officials are not affected by the decision, only those 
classed by the transportation act and the Commission as “sub- 
ordinate officials” being included. Bi 

Disputes arising as to the interpretation of the decision 
which cannot be decided in conference are to be referred to the 
board for settlement. 

Hearing on wage disputes which have arisen since the open- 
ing of the hearing of Docket No. 353, on which this is the de- 
cision, will begin June 6. It is the board’s intention to render a 
decision in these cases so that it can be put into effect on July 
1 also. 

In a memorandum regarding the decision, issued June 1, the 
board had the following to say: 

“As a result of wage orders issued by the Director-General 
during the period of government control, the wages of railway 
employes were increased from an average of $78 per month in 
December, 1917, to $116 per month in January, 1920, or about 49 
per cent. The Railroad Labor Board handed down a decision ef- 
fective May 1, 1920, which increased the wages approximately 22 
per cent, or to an average of $141 per month. After this latter 
increase the railway workers were receiving an average increase 
of 81 per cent more than they were receiving prior to federal 
control, and about 10 per cent of them, chiefly the lower paid, un- 
skilled workers, had received increases in excess of 100 per cent. 

“The decision handed down June 1 provides for reductions 

of something over 12 per cent in present wages. Because of the 
fact that all employes in service of carriers involved are not 
included, it is difficult to estimate the actual amount of decrease, 
but if applied ta all employes of all Class I carriers included in 
1920 increases the aggregate reduction would be, approximately, 
$400,000,000 per annum. ‘ 
_. “General reductions in wages as above outlined would estab- 
lish an average monthly wage of about $125 for all employes, but 
such an average means, of course, that while some workers would 
earn a sum considerably in excess of the monthly amount stated, 
many thousands would fall far short of that figure.” 


EXPRESS COMPANY SEEKS WAGE CUT 


After failing to reach an agreement with delegates repre- 
Senting over 80,000 employes, regarding a proposed wage reduc- 
tion, the American Express Company placed the dispute in the 
hands of the Labor Board, May 27. An increase of approximately 
25 per cent was granted the workers by the board in August, 
1920, and the company now wishes to revert to the scale in effect 


before that increase. The employes have declined to.accept any 
reduction. 
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The effect of the rate increases under Ex Parte 74 on the 
movement of coal, lumber, grain, fruits and vegetables, sand, 
gravel and crushed rock, cement, brick and plaster, and live stock 
was discussed by Mr. Chambers, vice-president of the Santa Fe, 
before the Senate committee, May 27. At the conclusion of the 
hearing that day adjournment was taken until May 31 when Mr. 
Chambers resumed the reading of his statement. 

“Coal and coke,” said Mr. Chambers, “in round figures, fur- 
nish 40 per cent of the commercial tonnage moved by the rail- 
roads of the United States. I have seen no direct statement that 
the movement has been prevented by the increased rates. 

“The movement of coal and coke for each quarter of 1920, 
during the last of which quarters the higher rates were in effect, 
was as follows: 

1st quarter, 2nd saan, 3rd quarter, 4th quarter, 
s 


on ons tons ons 
Bitumimous ..6..06. 90,622,867 83,152,797 100,569,875 110,522,085 
AmEnPaCte. ...500<00 17,304,993 19,300,597 19,148,533 21,224,244 
CO Sswasdaassasneem 7,075,275 6,032,255 6,905,008 6,871,501 


“The freight rate does not show any unreasonable relation 
to the delivered price, and it cannot be shown that in any of the 
territories it is preventing the resumption of industrial opera- 
tions or otherwise prohibiting movement, as the foregoing figures 
indicate. While the rates on coal as well as the price thereof 
are low in comparison with those on many other commodities, 
the percentage relation of the rate on coal to the delivered price 
must necessarily be greater than with respect to articles of higher 
value. Fluctuations in the price of bituminous coal during the 
past two or three years have ranged greater than the entire 
freight rate. The cartage charged and the charge from the pave- 
ment to the cellar in the principal cities in the eastern section are 
frequently as great as the average freight charge.” 

Taking up lumber, Mr. Chambers said: 

‘The principal sources of supply of lumber in this country are 
the Southern and Gulf states and the Pacific Coast states. The 
rates as increased by Ex Parte 74 from Pacific Coast territory to 
Chicago and West were recently, after several conferences be- 
tween shippers and carriers, readjusted to fit competitive com- 
mercial conditions by reducing the rate to Chicago and to the 
Mississippi River from 80 cents per hundred to 73 cents, and to 
Kansas City and Omaha from 73 cents to 66% cents, the rate to 
St. Paul and Minneapolis remaining unchanged at 66% cents. 
From the producing territory intermediate to the Pacific 
Coast the recognized relationships which had been thrown out 
of line by the percentage increase were restored. This adjust- 
ment is reasonably satisfactory to the interested shippers, and 
lumber is moving under the rates to the extent the markets will 
take. The reports received indicate that the Pacific Coast lumber 
shippers are rather disappointed in the effect the reduced rate 
had upon the movement. It is no better now than it was before 
the rates were reduced. The Southern and Gulf lumber shippers 
advise of a slight improvement in the demand, but generally the 
conditions in the common markets are the same in respect to the 
Southern and Gulf lumber as prevail on the Pacific Coast lumber. 

“There was also complaint from the Pacific Coast and interior 
lumber manufacturers with respect to the disadvantage at which 
they claimed to be placed in seeking business in the eastern terri- 
tory. Their complaint was largely confined to the advance of 
rates to markets east of the Mississippi River and north of the 
Ohio. The advance in rates on a percentage basis disturbed the 
relationships that had prevailed. Conferences between traffic 
representatives of interested railroads and the lumber shippers 
have been held looking to a satisfactory rate adjustment to their 
territory. 

“After rates from the Pacific Coast states were readjusted the 
Southern and Gulf states asked for similar action to territory 
Chicago and West, or for an adjustment that would leave their 
rates in cents per hundred pounds below the rates from the Pa- 
cific Coast to the extent that they were lower as a result of the 
Ex Parte 74 percentage increases. This request is now under 
consideration by the, interested railroads. Several conferences 
have already been had with shippers, and while no conclusion has 
yet been reached, it is safe to say that some readjustments will 
be made. The Southern and Gulf states lumber shippers reach 
the Chicago market today at a rate of 44 cents per hundred, Mis- 
sissippi River at 36 cents per hundred, and Kansas City 39 cents 
per hundred, and Omaha 42.5 cents. No claim has been made by 
these southern shippers that the increased rates prohibit the 
movement of lumber. Their request is for a readjustment of their 
rates based on what they consider competitive commercial con- 
ditions. 

“The average revenue per ton from lumber for the United 
States as a whole is at present about $5.20. 

“The movement in tons of forest products for each quarter of 
1920, during the last of which quarter the higher rates were in 
eitect, was as follows: 


Tons. 
RN 55 scsi aia rad ms ave le aadin'a ae ecespear Oia voce Biba oacbo eprane 25,575,364 
Second quarter 26,448,627 
Third quarter 26,585,525 
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“The shipments for the first four months of 1921 were as follows: 


Carloads 
ee Se, eG i oo ove sipdac eds sbeanceveacns enue 15,620 
rome €ie BOMEMOT GUE GOT BORGO, 056 ccc cscwecececesvesecccecsic 42,944 
From the Intermediate North Pacific Coast producing points... 5,798 
ih. CE |. csc ce eee cde bibsecdebalonadesnbawedeesnbeene 2,708 


“Figures for the month of April so far received, indicate that 
the lumber business in all sections is improving. 

“The foregoing consideration of the facts shows that the ad- 
vance in Ex Parte 74 did not prohibit the movement of lumber, 
and this view is confirmed by recent editorials in the American 
Lumberman and the Mississippi Valley Lumberman, representing 
the lumber interests.” 

In response to questions by Senator Kellogg, Mr. Chambers 
said the last rate he had heard of on lumber from Pacific coast 
points to Baltimore by water was $15 per thousand while the 
rail rate was $26. He said the railroads did not expect to meet 
the water rate but that they did expect to make such a readjust- 
ment that a certain proportion of the lumber traffic would move 
by rail from the west to the east. He said the advantages of rail 
movement over water movement entered into the situation and 
that the carriers expected to get their share of the traffic and 
that they would get more than the out-of-pocket cost for handling 
the traffic. It had been figured, he said, that a rate of 95 cents 
a hundred pounds would give the railroads a reasonable share of 
the lumber traffic from western producing points to Trunk Line 
territory. 

Senator Fernald, of Maine, asked whether a car of canned 
goods could not be shipped from Portland, Me., to the Pacific 
coast and back to Salt Lake City, cheaper than from Portland 
direct to Salt Lake City. Mr. Chambers said there were “no 
such rates now.” 


Rates on Grain 


Discussing rates on grain, Mr. Chambers said: 

“Knowing that on account of the delicacy of the grain-rate 
adjustment in the United States the percentage advance which it 
allowed in Ex Parte 74 would disrupt some recognized relation- 
ships, the Interstate Commerce Commission directed that any 
such disarrangements be corrected by the carriers in the first 
supplements after their publication of the advance. This direc- 
tion of the Commission was carefully and promptly followed. 

“We have about completed the readjustment of the grain 
and grain-products rates at the different primary markets and at 
the Gulf and Atlantic ports for export. In this readjustment some 
reductions had to be made. Grain is accorded the most favor- 
able of storage-in-transit and milling-in-transit privileges. That 
is to say, to afford the grain and its products the widest benefit of 
the competition of markets, freight rates are so adjusted that in 
moving the grain forward from the field to the primary markets 
and from one market to another, or from intermediate mills to 
ultimate destination of the grain products, the through rate from 
point of origin to final destination is protected. This arrange- 
ment permits the millers at intermediate points to purchase 
grain, stop it at their mills, grind it and ship the product thereof, 
not on the sum of the rates in and the rates out, but on the 
through rate from point of origin of the grain to the ultimate 
destination of the product, provided this transaction takes place 
within one year following the date of the initial movement. This 
is a very valuable privilege in marketing grain, and although the 
rates (under Ex Parte 74) were advanced on August 26, 1920, These 
advances have not been applied on any grain which was in transit 
prior to that date. It can be safely said that there is no other 
commodity transported on which the rail carriers afford greater 
privileges or perform more service under the through rate. No 
other commodity requires so much care by the carriers in pro- 
viding what may be called a perfect car for the prevention of 
losses in transit; and even with the utmost care, heavy losses 
inevitably result. It may be added here that farm products gen- 
erally have always been the special care of the carriers, as the 
movement of such commodities mean so much to them. 

“The average haul and the average charge per hundred for 
the country as a whole are as follows: 

Average Haul 

Grain Flour Grain 

Miles Miles Per 100 Ibs. Per 100 Ibs. 
Country as a whole....498 630 24.8 cts. 29.25 cts. 

“That table shows a freight rate of 15 cents per bushel on 
wheat. 

“The movement in tons of grain and grain products for each 
quarter of 1920, during the last of which quarters the higher rates 
were in effect, was as follows: 

GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ist Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 
18,425,211 tons 14,284,051 tons 19,251,813 tons 18,043,760 tons 
“The exports and imports of wheat in bushels for three 
years, ending with 1920, during the last quarter of 1920, the 
higher rates being in effect, were as follows: 


Average Rate 
i Flour 


1918 1919 1920 

Bushels Bushels Bushels 
I i aca ih a wre aig he 111,177,103 148,086,479 218,280,231 
care ad oe oo orale tone 17,035,986 7,910,701 35,848,648 


“Comparing December, 1919, with December, 1920, the ex- 
ports and imports of wheat were as follows: 
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1919 19206 
Bushels Bushels 
Nh rarca ath gach dsb weiss oat ann de auieal aera See aed 9,519,706 25,896,270 
ME. eds dans Sass rdenasaeasemnnbananaciads 309,128 11,275,104 


“The average fluctuation weekly in the price of wheat at Chi- 
cago in 1919 and 1920 was nearly 10 cents per hundred. The 
monthly and yearly fluctuations in price of grains, of course 
amounts to many times the increase in freight rates. 

“As I remarked first in dealing with the subject of grain, al 
irregularities of recognized rate relation have been worked out 
by the carriers to the satisfaction of shippers; and the experience 
shows that the thing to do is to leave any remaining adjustments 
to be worked out by the co-operation of the carriers, the shippers, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“My consideration of the grain subject convinces me that the 
freight rate has not impeded the movement of grain.” 

Senator Pomerene inquired why the increases under Ex Parte 
74 had disrupted recognized relationships in rates on grain. Mr. 
Chambers explained that the application of the percentage ad- 
vances threw differentials out of line. The senator said he was 
going to take a “post-graduate course” under the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and that then he might be able to understand 
the question of rate relationships. 

“These grain rates get me pretty woozy myself, sometimes,” 
remarked Mr. Chambers amid laughter by the members of the 
committee and railroad men. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Mr. Chambers’ statement on fruits and vegetables, which 
showed an increased movement of those products from Califor- 
nia, Florida and Texas in the four months from October to 
March, 1920-1921, inclusive, when the increased rates were in 
effect, over the same period of 1919-1920, led Senator Cummins 
to say that the testimony deserved a moment’s consideration as 
it disclosed a situation contrary to the general impression that 
the high rates were preventing movement of those products. 
Senator Cummins said the testimony showed that the market 
had been supplied since the higher rates became effective. He 
said the supply may have caused the reduction in price to the 
producer. He said apparently there had been a very general 
misapprehension as to the movement of fruits and vegetables 
since the rates were increased. 

Mr. Chambers said a considerable amount of lemons and 
some oranges had been moving by water from the Pacific coast 
to eastern markets and that plans were under way to perfect 
that. method of shipment. He said shippers would come to the 
railroads and tell them what they were up against. If the situa- 
tion were as bad as some said it was, he said, something of 
course must be done as the railroads desire to encourage the 
fruit growing industry on the Pacific coast. But he said the 
position of the carriers was that if.the producer was getting 
enough to cover the cost of production, rates should not be re- 
duced as that was all the railroads were getting for their serv- 
ices. He said it was a question of the producer bearing his share 
of the burdens incident to the readjustment period through 
which all business was going. He said the trouble about the 
high retail prices of fruits and vegetables was due to the re- 
tailer. He also said improvement in the system of marketing 
fruits and vegetables would help. 

Mr. Chambers’ discussion of the situation as to fruits and 
vegetables follows: 

“The markets of the common vegetables, such as potatoes, 
onions and cabbage, are well established and the distribution 
usually follows normal and well-understood trade channels. Po- 
tatoes, onions and cabbage make up the greater proportion of 
the total vegetable tonnage of the country and are produced 
everywhere. The Government market reports show all markets 
well stocked with these vegetables and at times over-stocked. 
Potatoes, onions and cabbage carry the lower vegetable rates. 
This traffic shows a substantial increase in movement over last 
season under the higher freight rates this season. 

“The winter producing sections for higher class vegetables 
are Florida, California and Texas. These sections go to markets 
largely east of the Mississippi River and North of the Ohio. The 
extreme eastern markets of New York, Boston and Philadelphia 
take a very considerable part of these vegetables, California and 
Florida, for example, ship celery, cauliflower, asparagus and let- 
tuce to all the largé markets in the Middle-West and Eastern 
territory. These high-grade vegetables require the very highest 
class of service. The movement shows about the same average 
of increase as in the case of the lower class of vegetables. These 
vegetable shippers have complained to the carriers and the ID- 
terstate Commerce Commission that the rates applied are eX 
cessive. The Commission has given some informal consideration 
to the complaint. The carriers also have held conference with 
the shippers and the matter is now under consideration for final 
disposition. : 

“Florida and California citrus fruit shippers have complained 
to the carriers and the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
prices received at destinations are not equal to cost of produc- 
tion and cost of transportation combined. The interested cal 
riers have had several conferences with the citrus fruit shippers 


‘in regard to the volume of the rate now charged, but as yet n0 
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definite action has been taken. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, however, has lately instituted a very far-reaching in- 
formal investigation of the conditions in the citrus fruit, decidu- 
ous fruit, and vegetable industry of the entire Pacific Coast, 
which is welcomed by the carriers and which will -elicit facts 
upon which final disposition will be made. The Commission has 
already given informal consideration to the rates on fruits and 
vegetables out of Texas and Florida. . 

“The following, taken from the records of the United States 
Bureau of Markets, shows the movement of fruits and vegetables 
from the three winter producing sections (California, Florida, 
and Texas) for the months October, 1920, to March, 1921, in- 
clusive, as compared with the same period 1919-1920: 

















California Florida Texas 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Number of Carloads 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Cee co acimcnseencenamoneaaen 2,700 ee ee 
Oranges and grapefruits..... 13,369 123.660 22,364 UB,U9G ncccsn cosss 
Deciawuowm TWAS  cacc dscsecvs 11,886 10,252 ...... seoese seece seace 
WeectOUN 6 605-02Kdeeccnvewwet 22,190 19,630 9,020 9,954 4,029 3,815 
GE © goose sio reese smn ae 49,045 44,961 31,384 28,149 4,029 3,815 


“All of the foregoing movement in 1920-1921 was under the 
advanced rates. 

“The yield of apples in Washington, Oregon and Idaho, the 
three large producing territories for western apples, amounted 
to: 


1920 1919 

Bbls. Bbls. 
Miata Cl TE oink nd obs sie occa wes 3,623,000 6,817,000 
i EY | ons as 6 Pus pace waeinaastes aeons 8,000,000 1,357,000 
A = os asgs wins ich wih cau oe aot Dig ee oie elore 781,000 1,058,000 


“Practically all of the apples from the northwestern states 
described above have been marketed, with the exception of some 
small apples which cannot find a ready sale in the east. While 
it is true that the freight rate has considerably advanced, yét 
the advance in freight rates has not kept pace with the increase 
in the farm values of the apples, according to Government 
reports. 

F “Although the crop in the West in 1920 was much smaller 
than in 1919, the total production of commercial apples of the 
United States in 1920 was probably the largest ever known, or 
36,272,000 barrels, compared with 26,223,000, barrels in 1919. AS 
most of the Western apples must find their markets in the East, 
largely in the states where there is the greatest local production 
of apples, it will be seen that the Western apples have been 
able to find a ready market at good prices, notwithstanding the 
immense crop in the territory where they are marketed and the 
advance in freight rate. 

“The movement in tons of fresh fruits and vegetables for 
each quarter of 1920, during the last of which quarters the higher 
rates were in effect, was as follows: 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


s arter ar 3r uarter 4th Quarter 
2301-641 tons 2248 317 tons 3 553.983 tons 4,902,455 tons.” 

Senator Kellogg raised the point that the figures for 1919 
corresponding to those above should be given for apples, sO that 
a comparison could be made similar to that given for fruits 
and vegetables from California, Florida and Texas. Mr. Cham- 
bers was requested to make such comparisons where he had 
not done so. 

A discussion of the principles upon which the rate structure 
has been built up was precipitated by a statement by Senator 
Stanley that the investigation should disclose whether rates 
from Florida to New York were more than compensatory and 
the rates from California less than compensatory. Senator Cum- 
mins remarked that the whole rate structure had been built up 
on the theory of enabling the producer to reach the market re- 
gardles of the distance. Senator Kellogg said the issue raised 
by Senator Stanley had been investigated for 20 years by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and that the finding always 
had been that mileage rates were out of the question. 

“Occasionally a theorist comes along with a mileage rate but 
nobody pays any attention to him,” he added. 

Senator Cummins remarked that he had got into trouble 
many years ago by declaring that he saw no reason why the 
creameries of New Hampshire should not get their products 
cheaper into Boston than the creameries in Iowa. 

Road Materials 

Taking up sand, gravel and crushed rock, Mr. Chambers 
Said: 

“The movement of these commodities may properly be 
classed as local, or they are hauled but short distances and at 
very low rates, comparatively, and are produced everywhere. In 
the later years, and since drayage charges have increased so 
much, cost of distribution in the city of destination is often 
greater than the freight charge for the main-line haul. The 
hauls are usually over-a single line. The general conditions sur- 
rounding the production and distribution compel minimum rates. 
There are two terminal services to each shipment, and often one 
IS In a large city where the switching is expensive and must be 
absorbed out of the main-line rate. 
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“Modifications in Ex Parte 74 rates are being made daily 
throughout the country for one reason or another, the shipper 
dealing directly with the carrier. While we hear some com- 
plaints of excessive rates, when you consider that the annual 
movement of these commodities is approximately 100 million 
tons, scattered all over the country, the complaints we hear are 
insignificant compared to the tonnage moving, and there must 
be thousands of transactions daily throughout the country where 
these commodities are involved. As these commodities cannot 
be moved at the class rates, a commodity rate must be provided 
for every carload movement, and new commodity rates are there- 
fore, as a result of negotiations between shipper and carrier, be- 
ing constantly published. 

“A conference between carriers and shippers of sand, gravel 
and crushed rock, or road material, will be held in Washington 
on June 2 at the request of the shippers, that request being the 
first coming to the carriers from those shippers for any general 
modification of the existing rate adjustment. 

“The average haul in the different sections and the average 
charge are as follows: 


Average Haul Average Rate 


IN RI Foc wns dinccie- pia pnileoeerpaleecaanin 65 miles 73 cents per ton 
ER eee Seer oe 68 miles 90 cents per ton 
WERE. SI Slooicateonciucossceasseseens 60 miles 74 cents per ton 


“The number of tons of clay, sand, gravel and crushed rock 
hauled in each quarter of 1920, during the last of which quarters 
the advanced rates were in effect, were as follows: 

ist Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 
12,766,002 tons 25,967,455 tons 30,548,043 tons 26,232,054 tons 

“The drayage charge at Washington for hauling sand, gravel 
and crushed rock within the city limits is 50 cents per ton for 
the first mile or less and 10 cents per ton for each additional 
quarter of a mile, the drayage charge for a mile and a half being 
as high as the freight rate for the average rail haul in the east- 
ern district. 

“Cement, brick and plaster: These commodities move in 
large volume and generally for comparatively short distances. 
Manufacturing plants are scattered throughout the whole coun- 
try; many are close to large consuming markets. There is a 
substantial movement now and has been right along. 

“The movement in tons of cement, brick, lime and plaster 
for each quarter of 1920, during the last of which quarters the 
higher rates were in effect, was as follows: 

lst Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 
6,517,819 tons 9,119,590 tons 10,843,710 tons 8,242,843 tons 

“Live stock: Shippers have complained about the rates, 
particularly those on the long hauls on range cattle from the 
southwestern ranges to the northwest pastures. At a recent 
conference between the Interstate Commerce Commission, live 
stock shippers, and interested carriers an understanding was 
reached to modify the rates upon these range cattle, and the 
agreement has been carried out and the reduced rates are now 
in effect. It was an emergency proposition, but by the co-opera- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission the rates were 
quickly made effective. 

“The following are the average haul and the charge on live 
stock in the different sections: 


Average Haul Average Rate 
I TN 5.53656 66. 5:0a:d-d dw ebeawr 186 miles $3.46 per ton 
SURE GUTR TURE ook. ocnceicinsZonwecdsie-seccee 220 miles 4.60 per ton 
TS. ee ene eee 216 miles 5.19 per ton 


“The live stock movement in tons for each quarter of 1920, 
during the last of which quarters the higher rates authorized by 
Ex parte 74 were in effect, were as follows: 


CATTLE AND CALVES, HOGS, SHEEP AND GOATS 

1st Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 
4,189,653 tons 3,859,101 tons 3,906,899 tons 4,612,508 tons.”’ 

Mr. Chambers was called on by Senator Cummins to explain 
why the average rate in the western district was higher than 
in the southern district while the average haul was almost the 
same. The witness replied that there was not as much live 
stock produced in the South as in the West and that the rates 
had been made up that way. He indicated he would look into 
the matter and give the explanation. 


Mr. Chambers read a telegram from T. B. Gallagher, general 
freight agent at Amarillo, Tex., to the effect that the consensus 
of opinion among bankers, commission men and cattle men in 
that region was that the “effect of the emergency rate on range 
cattle movement is psychological rather than actual.” The total 
movement of range cattle this season is only 75 per cent of last 
year, the telegram stated, and that estimates of the movement 
brought about by reason of the rate reduction ranged from 10 
to 20 per cent. Mr. Gallagher said the cattle from the Pan- 
handle of Texas ranges moving to Kansas grass were benefited, 
but that the movement was not increased by reason of the re- 
duction. The greater part of the movement, he said, had been 
from drougth-stricken territory of southwestern Texas and south- 
ern New Mexico. 


In further explanation of why the average rate on live stock 
is higher in the west than in the south, Mr. Chambers sub- 
mitted to the Senate committee a telegram from D. M. Goodwin, 
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freight traffic manager of the Louisville & Nashville. Mr. Good- 
win wired that practically all lines in the south have for a long 
time considered live stock rates in that territory too low and 
that a special committee has been at work for several months 
revising them to a materially higher scale. He added, however, 
that the roads in the south would hardly attempt to make the 
advance just at this time “for reasons which you will fully ap- 
preciate.” He said he did not know of any traffic in the south 
on which rates were relatively as low, all factors considered, 
as on live stock. 

Mr. Chambers said the volume of live stéck tonnage was 
much less in the south than in the west—about 1,200,000 tons 
annually, as against 11,000,000 tons in the west. 

Senator Cummins said it seemed to him that the rates would 
be lower in the west because of the larger volume of traffic. 
Mr. Chambers replied that the traffic density in the south was 
generally much greater than in the west. Mr. Thom brought 
out that where there is greater density of traffic the general 
level of rates is likely to be lower than in territory where the 
density of traffic is smaller. 

Continuing his discussion of the effect of the increases under 
Ex Parte 74 on the movement of traffic, Mr. Chambers, May 31, 
said, as an, illustration of the relation of freight rates to building 
enterprises, that a careful study recently made of the materials go- 
ing into a typical brick house of six rooms and bath in Philadelphia 
with the freight charges from the usual sources of supply of ma- 
terials showed that the freight charges amounted to approximately 
$370 on a house costing $8,300 to build in 1920. In St. Paul, he said, 
the estimated freight charges on all material entering into the 
construction of a frame dwelling house costing $5,000 or $6,000 
would aggregate about $580. In making this estimate, he said, 
the points of shipment used were those where such materials 
are produced in large volume, and where the selling price is 
based, such as: lumber from Everett, Wash.; pressed brick from 
St. Louis; oak flooring from Little Rock, Ark.; electric and 
plumbing fixtures from Pittsburgh; and heating and radiation 
from Detroit. 

“The general report,’ said Mr. Chambers, “is that a com- 
paratively small amount of building is being done. At San 
Farancisco, Seattle, and Portland, where lumber is at the door, 
conditions are the same as at Kansas City, Omaha, Chicago, or 
Cleveland. For example, Chicago has plants within its city 
limits which produce all kinds of structural iron and steel, like- 
wise cement, brick, lime, sand, gravel and crushed rock, and 
building conditions are no different at Chicago from the other 
places mentioned.” ? 

Mr. Chambers said complaint had been made in a general 
way that the present freight rates were prohibiting road con- 
struction. He compared the total cost and freight charges on 
the cost of road per mile of a standard concrete highway in 
Itasca County, Minnesota, showing the total cost of road per mile 
to be $53,000 and the total freight cost $1,327, or 2.5 per cent. He 
said he took the figures from a report of the Northwestern Asso- 
ciation of General Contractors. He submitted similar illustra- 
tions as to the relation of the freight charge to the total charge. 


“It can readily be seen,” said he, “that the freight rate is not 
an undue proportion of the total cost of the road. These roads 
do not always pay freight charges. Often the materials, except 
cement, are close to the work and hauled by trucks. When the 
railroad is used the volume is usually large and is moved by rail 
close to the work. The very conditions surrounding the opera- 
tion compel the minimum rates on most of the materials.” 

Figures were submitted showing that the total cost of a 
reinforced concrete road with hillside brick on grades, in the 
east, is estimated at $58,000 per mile, of which $6,000 goes to 
freight charges. 

Rates on Ore 


Referring to rates on iron ore, Mr. Chambers said the rates 
from the heaviest shipping ranges, in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan, were not advanced under Ex Parte 74, to the upper 
lake ports, but that they did receive an advance under G. O. No. 
28 in 1918. He said the rates from Wisconsin and Michigan 
ranges were advanced this spring and that there were advances 
under Ex Parte 74 from the Lake Erie ports to the furnaces. 
He submitted a detailed statement showing the prices on Besse- 
mer and non-Bessemer ores for the years 1893 to 1920, inclusive, 
at Lake Erie ports, with the rail rates to Lake Superior and 
the vessel rates from Lake Superior to Lake Erie. In 1893 the 
price of Bessemer ore was $3.75 a ton and non-Bessemer, $2.95, 
while the rail rate to Lake Superior was 80 cents a ton and the 
lake rate 88 cents. In 1920 the price was $7.20 for Bessemer and 
$6.55 for non-Bessemer, and the rail rate was $1 and the lake 
rate, $1.10. These figures showed, Mr. Chambers said, that after 
deducting the present rail rate to Lake Superior and the lake 
rate to Lake Erie, the producer receives a much higher net 
price for his ore than in former years. 

He said the shipments of ore were greatly affected by the 
prevailing industrial conditions, especially with the steel produc- 
tion. He submitted a table showing shipments of iron ore in 
tons of 2,240 lbs. from ranges in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan (upper peninsula), during 1911 to 1920, inclusive. The total 
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tonnage in 1911 was 32,793,130; 1912, 48,211,788; 1913, 49,947,116: 
1914, 32,729,726; - 1915, 47,272,751; 1916, 66,658,466; 1917, 64, 
437,003; 1918, 62,836,082; 1919, 48,812,522, and 1920, 60,411,579. 
He also showed the movement in tons of iron ore and other ores 


for the entire United States for each of the quarters of 1920, dur- 


ing the last quarter of which the higher rates were in effect. The 
total in the first quarter was 8,434,609 tons; second, 30,538,334 
tons; third, 43,770,779 tons, and fourth, 24,448,830, making a total 
for the year of 107,192,552. 

“The foregoing figures,” said he, “show that freight rates 
had no effect upon the movement of iron ore. At the present 
time there is a very light movement of ore, due to the large quan- 
tity moved last year, a large portion of which is still on the docks 
at the Lake Erie ports, mainly caused by the decline in steel 
production, a very small proportion of the furnaces being in 
operation at this time.” 


Passenger Fares 


In conclusion Mr. Chambers discussed passenger fares and 
Panama Canal competitions. He said: 

“While there has been considerable complaint about the in- 
creased passenger fares, the increase has not seriously affected 
passenger travel. Undoubtedly the increased fares have caused 
some let-up in travel, but a reduction of the fares at this time 
would not increase the travel sufficiently to offset what would be 
lost by the reduction. The falling off has been as great in the 
short hauls as in the longer hauls. For example, in the haul of 
100 miles (coach travel) the increase was only 60 cents, which, I 
believe, did not seriously affect the ordinary travel. 

“The present policy of the railroads to make special fares 
for excursions and to summer and winter tourist resorts is satis- 
factory, both to the public and the railroads. 

“The number of passengers carried for the last four months 
of 1920, when the higher fares were in effect, in comparison with 
the last four months of 1919, was as follows: 
ere 398,576,087 passengers 
pe rr rr 399,435,875 passengers 

“As showing the trend of passenger business the following 
earnings are given for the first two months of 1921 in compari- 
son with the same months of 1920: 


January February 
UM <i: Scarncctusatateroicacpim sain ciel aes lolornia ecare a Genes ORCAS $ 91,874,146 $82,571,063 
RR Wey te tn, Sree pnts een eee ee eee 105,295,673 88,492,533 


“There has been considerable objection raised to the so- 
called Pullman surcharge, principally because of the fact 
that it is a new application in this country of a theory of pas- 
senger fare-making which prevails in other countries and is ap- 
plied on steamships as well as railroads. The passenger earnings 
of a Pullman car are practically limited to 32 passenger fares, 
while a coach costing one-half the price of a Pullman and weigh- 
ing a third less will accommodate from 70 to 80 persons. In 
other words, the carrier must haul 2% Pullman ears to accom- 
modate the load of a passenger coach. The surcharge of 50 per 
cent of the cost of the Pullman ticket is a comparatively small 
charge for the additional space occupied and the comfort given 
to the passenger, and it has not lessened to any considerable ex- 
tent passenger travel. 


Panama Canal 


“Domestic freight tonnage moving between Atlantic and Pa- 
cific ports through the Panama Canal in vessels controlled by the 
United States Shipping Board and independent concerns is in- 
creasing rapidly. The rates have been going down steadily for 
the last three or four months, and there is very active and rather 
severe competition between the independent carriers and the ves- 
sels operated by the Lnited States Shipping Board. This traffic, 
in both directions, is largely taken away from the all-rail lines. 
For many years past (except during the war) there has been ac- 
tive competition for this traffic between the all-rail lines and the 
steamship lines operating between the Atlantic and Pacific ports. 
Before the opening of the Panama Canal the water carriers 
operated via Cape Horn and in connection with rail lines across 
the Isthmus of Panama and also across the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec. In connection with the Isthmian railways named, freight 
had to be transferred at both the Atlantic and Pacific ports. The 
route by Cape Horn was direct sailing between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, but, of course, it was much longer. The sailings now 
are entirely by the Panama Canal, which avoids transfer en route 
and gives the shortest distance; therefore the water service to 
day is more valuable than ever before. Competition between 
water carriers themselves has already brought rates down to an 
unremunerative basis, and unless something be done to stabilize 
the water rates it is certain that competition will force them still 
lower and make an unprofitable and consequently less depend- 
able water service. And such competition will be unfair to the 
rail lines. : 

“The rail lines, especially in the West, have been a necessity 
for the development of the country. The water carriers have not 
developed any considerable traffic between the Atlantic and Pa 
cific ports in their years of operation. The business secured in 
the past and the traffic they are securing today is what has beet 
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developed by the all-rail lines. Necessarily, we expect this water 
service to continue and to take a share of the traffic adjacent to 
the Coast, especially of the heavier commodities, that move more 
readily by water; but it would seem in the public interest, as 
well as in the interest of the competing rail lines, that the water 
rates be stabilized and that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
be given jurisdiction over them. 


“We also feel that for the use of the Panama Canal such 
charges should be made as would pay the interest on the invest- 
ment and the expenses of operation. While it is true that the 
principal reason for the construction of the canal was for war 
or defense purposes, and it was a necessity which we all recog- 
nize for the protection of our country, its use by commercial ves- 
sels, especially in domestic traffic between the two coasts, and in 
competition with the transcontinental lines, should pay a fair pro- 
portion of the expense of maintenance and interest on the invest- 
ment in this waterway. The rail lines pay millions of dollars in 
taxes on their right-of-way, and it would hardly be considered fair 
to permit the water lines competing with them to make use of 
this costly right-of-way by water without paying any portion of 
the cost of it. 

“While the manufacturer on the Atlantic and Pacific coast 
should be given every benefit of his water location, his advantage 
should not be increased by still further reducing his cost of dis- 
tribution at the expense of the interior manufacturer, who will 
have to pay his share of taxation necessary in case the canal is 
not made self-supporting. 

“The water lines should not be restricted as to rate compe- 
tition between ports in this country and foreign countries where 
they are in active competition with the vessels of foreign nations. 
But between ports of the United States, where they are priv- 
jleged to handle business without competition of foreign carriers, 
there is no logical reason why their rates should not be under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as are 
those of the rail carriers with whom they compete. Reasonable 
rates for service on the water would then be prescribed by the 
Commission. Such rates would yield a profit and support a regu- 
lar, dependable service. This would be far preferable to spas- 
modic reductions in the water rates, which would result in em- 
barrassment to competing water and rail carriers and make the 
service far less reliable and less satisfactory, and which would 
allow tramp steamers to come in for a brief period and take 
away desirable water business and more or less demoralize the 
rates and (as has been the practice in the past) leave the coast- 
to-coast business when they found better paying tonnage else- 
where. 

“In suggesting this we have in mind also that some consid- 
eration should be given the interior coast and intermountain 
territories, as well as to the other sections of the country not 
adjacent to either the Atlantic or the Pacific, which receive prac- 
tically no benefit from the water service. It would be only fair, 
therefore, that the water service should be self-supporting, with 
rates published under rules and regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The rail rates necessary to meet this 
competition would thereby be stabilized, which would be desir- 
able from a commercial standpoint as well as from that of the 
rail carriers. 

“The United States Shipping Board has encouraged service 
between the Atlantic and Pacific ports and is supporting a regu- 
lar line via the Panama Canal. Such regular service is of great 
benefit to the shipper adjacent to the coast, and the competition 
would not be objectionable to the all-rail carriers if rates were 
under the jurisdiction of the Commission, which would not only 
be a protection to the revenues of the all-rail lines, but would 
also avoid the loss which the Shipping Board is now suffering 
in the handling of this coast-to-coast traffic in competition with 
other water carriers, a loss which must be met by taxation. We 
understand that today these coast-to-coast water rates do not 
yield the operating cost. 


Depression in Business 


_ “The present depression in business, while distressing, is no 
different from depressions in the past. We had one in a smaller 
degree in 1907. There was a great depression in 1893. None of 
those depressions was preceded by any general advance of 
freight rates and passenger fares. We had been warned to ex- 
pect the present period of liquidation and the consequent de- 
Pression as an aftermath of the world war. In 1914, just prior 
to the commencement of the war, there was a depression in 
business in this country of several months’ duration, which had 
become very severe, especially in the industrial sections in the 
East, and promised to be of long duration and great severity, but 
it was cut short and turned into a period of prosperity by the 
heavy purchases from this country by France, England, Italy 
and the other allies. A very severe depression followed the 
armistice in November, 1918, during which the tonnage of the 
carriers fell off considerably. It lasted until the following June. 

“In conclusion, I suggest that if all doubt as to the likelihood 
of a general reduction in freight rates should be removed, it 
would have a tendency to stabilize purchases at the present 
levels. The uncertainty as to the freight rates has caused hesi- 
tation among purchasers and others on the chance-of some gen- 
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eral action. It must be clear to all that no general reduction in 
either freight rates or passenger fares can be made at this time 
without serious results to the railroads. It is as much to the in- 
terest of the public as a whole that railroads have sufficient reve- 
nue as it is to the individual railroad. Shippers’ complaints of 
rate adjustments should first go to the carriers interested and 
the carrier and shipper should together endeavor satisfactorily 
to work them out. Any disagreements can be promptly handled 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. I am satisfied that if 
this is done the situation will gradually improve. Wherever the 
rate is found to be prohibitory or unduly burdensome it is being 
modified. The carriers are just as anxious to do this as the ship- 
pers are to have it done. 

“T feel that what I have presented sustains the claims with 
which-I started—that is, that the advance of rates authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in Ex Parte 74 did not 
operate seriously to impede the traffic of the country, referred to 
in Point 3 of the Senate Resolution, and that therefore no occa- 
sion exists for any general action, as indicated in Point 5, toward 
reducing rates, by either the Congress or the Commission. 

“Indeed, as before mentioned, it is not practicable to make 
any general reduction in rates until the railroads of the country 
have been put in a going condition, either by a reduction of ex- 
penses, or by an increase of tonnage, or by both.” 

Reference by Mr. Chambers to unfair competition on the 
part of coast-to-coast water carriers, in his discussion of Pan- 
ama canal competition with the transcontinental lines, led Sena- 
tor Cummins to ask what he meant. Mr. Chambers said his 
point was that the water carrier was left free as to rate regu- 
lation, and that he believed a reasonable rate should be pre- 
scribed for the coast-to-coast service by water. Senator Cum- 
mins also asked whether the witness advocated a policy of sus- 
taining the rail lines by having the water carriers charge more 
than a reasonable rate. Mr. Chambers said he was not asking 
that the water carriers charge more than a reasonable rate— 
that the carriers realized the water rates would be below the 
rail rates, but that the rates by water should be stabilized. 

In response to a question from Senator Poindexter relative 
to competition on the Great Lakes, Mr. Chambers said the great 
bulk of freight moving on the Great Lakes was handled under 
joint rail-and-water rates subject to regulation by the Commis- 
sion. . 


Senator Kellogg inquired how much the territory west of 
the Alleghenies and east of the Rockies would benefit by the 
Panama canal competition in the way of lower rates. Mr. Cham- 
bers expressed the belief that the territory west of Pittsburgh 
would get practically no benefits in that respect. 


Senator Cummins asked whether the witness had made a 
computation of how much the water rate through the Panama 
Canal would have to be increased if the water carriers were 
compelled to pay part of the interest on the cost of construct- 
ing the canal and of maintenance. Mr. Chambers said he had not 
made such a computation, but Mr. Thom said an effort would be 
made to get up some figures as to that. The senator said he 
believed it would be found that it would require quite a sum 
of money from the water carriers. Senator Kellogg said the 
interest charges on the canal ran from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 
a year, and Senator Pomerene said the canal had cost something 
more than $360,000,000. 

Senator Pomerene asked whether the rail lines would not 
make such readjustments of rates that would permit the busi- 
ness man who is in the interior to compete with the Pacific coast 
business man. Mr. Chambers said the carriers would only go 
under the reasonable rate when compelled to do so by water 
competition, and that the point raised by Senator Pomerene was 
“another question.” Senator Poindexter said the law prohibited 
rates that were not compensatory, and the witness said the roads 
did not make rates that were not compensatory to some de- 
gree. ° 


The fact that the carriers had not included in their reports 
for 1920 payments from the government under the six months’ 
guaranty was commented on by Senator Cummins, his view be- 
ing that the condition of the carriers was not quite so bad as in- 
dicted by the figures, inasmuch as they had received approxi- 
mately $400,000,000 under the guaranty to date. 


President Rea on Stand 


Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania, who followed 
Mr. Chambers, urged that either the President permit, in his 
discretion under the law, the funding of all the capital expendi- 
tures made by the Railroad Administration during federal con- 
trol for 15 years, or that the law be changed so as to require 
such funding, instead of permitting the Railroad Administration 
to offset against the capital expenditures amounts due by the 
Administration to the carriers. 

Mr. Rea explained that the Administration had made capi- 
tal expenditures of approximately $1,200,000,000 during federal 
control, and that almost $400,000,000 of that amount was for 
equipment allocated to the railroads. The latter amount was 
funded by the government through the national equipment 
trusts for 15 years at 6 per cent, leaving $800,000,000 due from 
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the railroads to the government and to be funded by the rail- 
roads. 

“It will be recalled,” said he, “that under the terms of the 
transportation act discretion was conferred upon the president 
to fund all these expenditures, but the right was conferred upon 
him with certain limitations to offset against such expenditures, 
amounts due by the Railroad Administration to the carriers on 
other accounts for the federal control period, and this right 
will, by an understanding with individual carriers and under 
the terms of the act, be exercised by the administration. How- 
ever, under the different conditions that now exist, these ar- 
rangements should be altered if the carriers cannot meet them, 
as it is impossible for the railroads to sell securities and pay 
off all these capital expenditures at present, and they have a 
shortage of working capital and practically no surplus earnings. 
Unless such funding is required a considerable part of the capi- 
tal expenditures for additions and betterments made during 
federal control will in effect be paid for through the application 
of what may be regarded as current funds due to the railroad 
companies, now urgently needed by them for current purposes. 

“In view of the present situation of the railroad companies, 
and having regard to the emergency which now exists, I sug- 
gest that the President should, in the public interest, exercise 
his discretion so as to permit the funding of the entire expendi- 
tures of the character referred to which were made during the 
period of federal control. Expenditues for additions and bet- 
terments are capital expenditures and they ought to be treated 
as such in the final disposition of the accounts covering the 
period of federal control, and should not consequently be taken 
care of even in part by the application thereto of current funds, 
or by withholding any part of the amounts due to the carriers 
for the federal control period. The railroads themselves would 
have been. obligated to raise the capital in advance of making 
such addition and betterment expenditures, or else the work 
would not have been done, and the government—without loss 
to itself and receiving a good interest return—should be will- 
ing to fund these expenditures, instead of withholding the cash 
that the railroads need badly to meet current requirements, and 
help them to surmount this difficult period. I, therefore, re- 
spectfully suggest, unless the president will so exercise that dis- 
cretion, your consideration of an amendment of the transporta- 
tion act which will direct the funding of all expenditures for 
additions and betterments made during the period of federal 
control.” 

Mr. Rea pointed out that the Senate committee, in its rail- 
road bill had made provision for the funding of all the capital 
expenditures for ten years, but that the provision was changed 
in conference. 

Mr. Rea, discussing the railroad situation generally, said he 
endorsed what had been said by the previous witnesses. He 
said the return on the property investment of the railroads had 
been inadequate, citing the returns for the following years: 1913, 
5.01 per cent; 1914, 4.12 per cent; 1915, 4.17 per cent; 1916, 6.17 
per cent; 1917, 5.31 per cent; 1918, 3.60 per cent; 1919, 2.64 per 
cent, and 1920, 0.33 per. cent. 

He said in 1916 the railroads enjoyed heavy traffic and were 
operated practically to capacity, and, therefore, with the great- 
est economy, because material and labor costs had not then 
reached war levels. He said the returns earned from operations 
for the years 1918 to 1920 could not be taken as indicative, for 
the reason that the traffic rates were not adjusted to meet the 
current costs. 

“Unless a fair interpretation is given to the federal control 
and transportation acts,” said he, “and the federal control con- 
tract, and of the conditions under which the railroads were 
taken over by the President, the amounts of federal control and 
guaranty period compensation will prove theories and not actu- 
alities, because they will not be paid to the railroads, and the 
cost either in whole or in part of restoring the properties and 
the disorganized organizations will be placed on the corporations, 
which would be an injustice and would endanger their financial 
condition.” 

The present position of the railroads, he said, was due in 
many particulars to world-wide conditions, which prevail in 
other industries also. He said the difference was that the other 
industries had the advantage of sharing in the high prices and 
profits of the war period, while the railroads did not. He also 
said the other industries could fix their prices and wages and 
shut down their plants if business did not warrant operation. 
He added that the railroads had to postpone all but the most 
necessary expenditures to get the “requisite financial results to 
allow them to exist.” 

Mr. Rea pointed out the necessity for the railroads to retain 
the confidence of investors. 

“They (the investors) must have some definite assurance,” 
said he, “that, although they cannot obtain one penny out of 
railroad revenues until the railroads pay (1) wages, (2) taxes, 
and (3) materials and all other expenses of operation, yet the 
railroads are still backed by law and public opinion, so that 
the railroad investment will be preserved under railroad regu- 
lation and a fair return eventually paid. These investors and 
owners must further believe that the state authorities (although 
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many have been or are still resisting rate increases) will be 
fair, and the employes as a whole will be reasonable in their 
demands, and will eventually have the interest of the country 
and owners at heart, although their leaders may be unwise jn 
insisting on a continuation of high wages, and the wasteful na- 
tional agreements and working conditions in this period of war 
adjustment and depression, when such a course is restricting 
business and is forcing unemployment. 


“Neither individuals, railroad corporations nor governments 
can escape paying the cost of post-war adjustment. The op. 
timism and confidence I have in the justness of public opinion 
and equitable treatment of the railroads by the federal and state 
governments, and in the eventual common sense and loyalty 
of railroad employes, do not change my belief that the situation 
must be adjusted, and that adjustment cannot be effected without 
a sacrifice in which all must bear a part. The sooner we real- 
ize this, the quicker will normal conditions be reached.” 


Discussing the results obtained under the transportation act, 
Mr. Rea said the return earned by all the railroads for the six 
months ended February 28, 1921, was only at the rate of about 
2% per cent per annum, but he said the tramsportation act could 
not be blamed for the deficiencies of return, which reflect a 
world-wide business depression. He said the railroads were 
bearing a part of the costly loss of traffic incidental to the eco- 
nomic readjustment. He said he hoped the bottom had been 
reached in the business depression, but that he must point out 
that there could be no resumption of railroad prosperity until 
there had been an increase in the movement of coal, coke, iron, 
steel and other building construction materials, and heavy prod- 
ucts. He touched on the necessity for reducing labor costs. 


“Therefore,” he continued, “the real railroad problem at 
present is to put the carriers in a position to meet their obliga- 
tions and support their investment during the period of depres- 
sion. To save many of them from bankruptcy, a prompt and 
adequate reduction in wages is essential, as well as the abolition 
of the wasteful national agreements, and the substitution there- 
for of agreements with the employes that will promote greater 
efficiency and provide reasonable working conditions, so that 
the wages and working conditions will correspond generally to 
present conditions. It is not a question of any controversy with 
employes or labor unions, and it originates from no desire to 
see that railroad men are not paid adequate wages, because that 
would be hurtful to the railroad business and cause the better 
men to go into other industries, but it is clearly a condition 
where the dollars earned are not sufficient to pay the wages, 
maintain the property, and also enable the companies to meet 
their obligations.” 

Declaring that general rate reductions are impossible, Mr. 
Rea said: “Under the conditions outlined it is clear that no 
horizontal or general reduction in rates can be granted, until 
such time as the net railway operating income of the railroads 
shows a very substantial improvement over the results now 
obtaining, which are at present insufficient to meet their fixed 
charges and usual dividends, and also until the railroads have 
restored any inadequacy of maintenance. Otherwise the rail- 
roads, having no margin of past or present profits, the standard 
of their property and equipment will be so undermined that it 
will take many years to recover. Further, until the foregoing 
economies are effected, a general rate reduction would not be 
in the public interest, as it would force the railroads to produce 
and sell transportation for less than cost, and it is extremely 
doubtful if it would stimulate production, or increase purchases, 
of goods by the public. In addition, so long as the railroads 
cannot earn a fair return, and are much below the 5% per cent 
return on the value of their property as contemplated by the 
transportation act, and have no cash surplus from the previous 
years, there must be a deficiency in transportation facilities, 
equipment and service, and the cost of that deficiency to the 
public is much greater than the continuation of transportation 
rates that give some fair measure of profits. Under such con: 
ditions it is evident that no steps should be left untaken which 
will strengthen the financial position of the railroads, as it 1s 
evident that while rates should not be reduced, it is equally 
evident that they cannot be increased under existing conditions. 
Therefore, I feel sure from the inquiries directly made in this 
hearing that this committee will be interested in any sugges 
tions that will ameliorate the financial position of the railroads, 
especially such measures as may be carried out without placing 
a further burden on general business.” 


Rea Plan for Relief 


Continuing his statement before the Senate committee, June 
1, Mr. Rea suggested, as a measure of further relief to the rail- 
roads, that an amendment to the transportation act be enacted 
to insure the observance of the promises made to the carriers 
when their properties were taken over by the government as to 
the properties being maintained during the period of federal 
control in as good repair and as complete equipment as wien 
taken over by the government He referred to the differences be- 
tween the railroads and the Railroad Administration incident to 
the interpretation of the standard contract and as to the meal: 
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ing of the “cost of labor” in the maintenance provisions of the 
contract. 

“It has been the view of the Railroad Administration, long 
pefore the present Director-General was appointed,” said he, 
“that the pledge of the President will have been redeemed, and 
the federal control act and contract observed, if it is shown that, 
having regard to the reduced purchasing price of the dollar in 
the federal control period, relatively as many dollars were spent 
upon the property by the Director-General as were spent by the 
corporations in the so-called test period. The railroads believe 
that it can be shown that the same amount of physical repara- 
tion was not produced by dollars expended in the federal con- 
trol period as in the test period, and therefore the pledge of the 
President and of Congress has not been made good. 

“The railroads contend that if it cost thirty cents to place 
a tie in the track in the test period and took an hour’s time, the 
carrier is entitled to have a tie placed in the federal control 
period whether it takes two or more hours, and that the full 
cost to place the tie shall be the measure, and not the time in- 
volved in placing it in the test period. 

“The cross tie renewals in 1918 and 1919 were 25,000,000 
ties below the test period average, sufficient to lay nearly 9,000 
miles of track. Rail renewals during the two years of federal 
control were short 440,230 tons, or eleven per cent below the 
test period. There was also a shortage of 1,816,100 cubic yards 
of stone, gravel and other ballast materials. 

“While the railroads will no doubt be conceded this shortage 
of materials, yet unless the full labor cost of the installation of 
such materials is also conceded, there will be a consequent loss 
which would be passed to the railroad companies by a misinter- 
pretation of the contract, and a failure to redeem the President’s 
promise and comply with the act of Congress, as to the return 
of these properties in as good condition as when taken over.” 

Based on the Director-General’s recent report as to settle- 
ments, Mr. Rea said that it may take about 314 years more to 
review all claims, and if appeal must be made to the Supreme 
Court to decide the meaning of the federal control act and con- 
tract as they may apply to the different conditions and ques- 
tions on each road, it may take many more years. 

“The essence of that situation is that many of the roads 
will be forced to accept much less than they are entitled to, 
and accept the burden, hoping to work it off in succeeding years,” 
said he. 

“The Director-General’s figures, based on the claims already 
presented, state it is probable that the under-maintenance claims 
will run between $700,000,000 and $800,000,000. He further states 
that of the claims of all kinds already presented, covering 44 
roads out of about 445 roads and systems with standard con- 
tracts, those allowed in final settlement aggregate 43.68 per cent 
of the amount claimed. 

“T am convinced from talks with other railroad executives 
that this question of under-maintenance is a live one, combined 
with the failure to fund all capital expenditures, and the delay 
in settlements to be made for the guaranty period, is at the root 
of the weakness of railroad credit because all of these questions 
deprive the railroads of the ready cash to meet current require- 
ments and to place their property in efficient condition. 

“The main point to my mind is that the situation will not 
be met merely by legal argument but that substantial justice 
should be done-to the railroads through the. fulfillment of the 
President’s recommendations and the act of Congress by ensuring 
the return to the owners of their property and equipment in sub- 
stantially as good condition as when they were taken over by 
the government.” 

Mr. Rea said the suggestions he made with reference to 
Settlements growing out of the federal control period applied 
also to the six months’ guaranty period and he deplored the delay 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in passing on the ques- 
tions involved in determining the carriers’ expenses for that 
Period. He said the railroads were encountering the same diffi- 
culties of interpretation of the terms of settlement for the guar- 
anty period as for the period of federal control. He said he be- 
lieved the Interstate Commerce Commission had the power to 
settle justly with the carriers as to the expenses of operation 
and maintenance during the guaranty period, but that if it could 
hot exercise its diseretion, the transportation act should be 
amended so that the railroads will not have to bear a portion of 
the cost of the expenses of operation and maintenance during the 
guaranty period. 

“It is estimated that this would repay to the railroads several 
hundreds of millions of money actually expended for operating 
and Inaintenance purposes in the guaranty period,” said he. 

‘These measures of relief would be carried out with marked 
benefit in strengthening the credit and financial condition of the 
railroads. To continue the present situation under existing con- 
ditions when their transportation returns are insufficient, is not 
merely exhausting their credit, but deprives them of cash essen- 
tial to meet their requirements, and is making them a serious 
Obstacle to the resumption of normal business and prosperity. 
F “The benefit of a fair and prompt interpretation of the Presi- 
» ong proclamation, the federal control act and contract, and 

e transportation act is very evident. 
In offering these various suggestions of relief to the rail- 
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roads, relative to the funding of the war capital expenditures 
and the removal of differences of opinion that prevent prompt 
and fair settlements for the federal control and guaranty periods, 
I do not think that I have suggested anything which is not in 
the public interest, and which ought not to be willingly acquiesced 
in. If the present conditions had been anticipated I cannot doubt 
that Congress would have dealt even more liberally with the 
railroad companies than has been done in the transportation act. 
I feel that to fail to deal with these suggestions, under present 
conditions, is to jeopardize the credit of many of the railroads, 
that might be avoided by equitable and prompt settlement for the 
federal control and guaranty periods which would tide them over 
until business has been restored to normal conditions. I wouid 
be negligent of what I conceive to be to the real interest of the 
country in this difficult transportation situation, and to the in- 
vestors in the railroads, if I did not bring this situation, with- 
out criticism of any government officer or department but be- 
cause of real force of existing conditions, to. your attention.” 

Mr. Thom made a statement to the committee explaining 
the legal aspects of the differences between the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and the railroads relative to the standard contract provi- 
sions. He said the railroads contended the cost of labor should 
be determined by the cost of a given unit of maintenance work 
and not by the amount of wages paid. 

Senator Cummins pointed out that the railroads differen- 
tiated between the “cost” and “price” of labor. ads 

“You might call it the unproductiveness of labor,” said Mr. 
Rea. 


Senator Pomerene said, with reference to the proposed amend- 
ments of the law, that Congress might take the view of the Rail- 
road Administration. Mr. Rea said he had suggested the amend- 
ments to avert the delay in making settlements, adding that the 
roads could not live through a delay of four or five years. 


Senator Watson asked what it would cost the government 
for undermaintenance if Mr. Rea’s suggestions were carried out. 
Mr. Rea said he could give no estimate for the country as a 
whole and Senator Cummins said “we are very much in the dark 
as to what the aggregate of the claims will be.” For the Penn- 
sylvania System alone, Mr. Rea said, the claims for undermainte- 
nance of roadway and structures during federal control aggre- 
gated about $40,000,000. He said that was illustrative of the 
general situation. As to the Director-General’s estimate that 
the undermaintenance claims would run from $700,000,000 to 
$800,000,000, Mr. Rea said he was not willing to commit him- 
self to thsoe figures, but that he did not want to see the rail- 
roads paid a penny that was not due them. 


Statement by Walber 


John C. Walber, secretary of the bureau of information for 
the eastern carriers, which bureau deals with labor matters, sub- 
mitted a detailed statement to the committee designed to show 
the inequalities in the treatment of railroad employes resulting 
from the standardization of wages by the Railroad Administra- 
tion. He reviewed the numerous wage orders, reclassifications 
and other adjustments made during the period of federal control. 
He said much of the loss of morale of railroad employes during 
the war period was due to disparities resulting from the wage 
orders. 


“The reclassification of employes in the shop and telegraph 
service and the rigid application of the bases of pay and rules 
throughout the United States in disregard of the diversified con- 
ditions encountered have produced some very remarkable and, 
in fact, grotesque results,” said Mr. Walber, after giving an esti- 
mate that the wage scales of approximately 73 per cent of the 
railroad employes were standardized during the period of federal 
control. “It will be apparent to this committee that even the 
general description of these wage orders shows that disparities 
were bound to result and inequalities must have been the natural 
consequence, with the resultant effects upon the morale of the 
employes, who, it can be relied upon, are familiar with what 
other employes receive and who may, perhaps not deliberately, 
reflect their dissatisfaction in the character of the service they 
render. 


“The practical effects of the national agreements were pre- 
sented to the United States Railroad Labor Board and under their 
decision 119, they are to be cancelled July 1. Just what relief 
will result will depend upon the ability of the management and 
the representatives of the employes to negotiate new agreements, 
and in the event of their failure to reach complete settlements, 
what rules.the Labor Board will decide shall be adopted. The 
question is far from being settled. From the newspaper accounts 
it appears that it is generally assumed that the decision of the 
Labor Board will relieve the railroads of the entire expense of 
these rules. This is purely speculative and in the present situa- 
tion I cannot see how any one can calculate what will be saved 
to the railroads. 


“It also appears that when Congress was considering the 
legislation which culminated in the transportation act it must 
have been aware of at least some of the conditions attaching 
to the standardization of railroad wages and working conditions, 
and that relief therefrom would result from the requirement 
that in fixing just and reasonable wages and working conditions 
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the United States Railroad Labor Board must take into considera- 
tion among other relevant circumstances: 

(1) The seales of wages paid for similar kinds of work in 
other industries. 

“(2) The relation between wages and the cost of living. 

“In our opinion, Congress must have had in mind that these 
elements would be given the most direct and specific application 
permissible under the circumstances in order to fix just and 
reasonable wages and working conditions, as it is obvious that, 
with the diversified conditions in a country so large as the United 
States, the establishment of rigid and inflexible rules which can- 
not take into consideration these diversified conditions, must to 
a large extent fall far short of meeting the requirements of just- 
ness and reasonableness. 


“The extent of the relief to be obtained from the oppressive 
conditions inherited from federal control will very largely de- 
pend upon the recognition given to these provisions by the United 
States Labor Board in the disputes now pending concerning re- 
ductions in the wage scales and also appeals which will probably 
have to be made to them concerning rules, in the event the labor 
organizations continue to adhere to certain of their principles as 
in the past.” 

Mr. Walber said that up to 1916, when the first national wage 
movement on the railroads began, which resulted in the passage 
of the Adamson law, most classes of employes were dealt with 
on the individual roads and rates of pay varied widely in ac- 
cordance with local conditions. The railroads made many wage 
increases in 1916 and 1917 and upon the announcement of the 
roads being taken over by the government all classes of employes 
formulated requests for increases. After hearings before the 
Railroad Wage Commission, Director-General McAdoo, on May 25, 
1918, issued General Order No. 27, based on its recommendations, 
which he estimated resulted in increases amounting to $360,000,- 
v00 per annum. No standardization of wages was recommended 
by this commission, Mr. Walber said, but dissatisfaction with the 
award on the part of numerous classes of employes led to re- 
considerations by the Railroad Administration of various phases 
of the award and reclassification of employes in numerous sup- 
plements, interpretations and addenda tc the original wage order, 
and the Railroad Administration decided to standardize the 
rates for all the skilled crafts for the entire country. 


“The total of these various increases as estimated by the 
Director-General in his testimony before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee amounted to $965,000,000 per annum,” Mr. Wal- 
ber said. “This represented the charges to operating expenses. 
As these wage scales also applied to employes engaged in work 
chargeable to capital accounts, which represents approximately 
10 per cent, it would make the total increase approximately $1,- 
071,000,000 and if the estimate was based on the 1918 hours it is 
obvious that for the year 1920 the additional cost would at least 
be greater in proportion to the increased number of hours. 


“Supplement No. 4 to General Order 27 was the beginning 
of the reclassification of employes in the mechanical department, 
which in addition to putting into effect the eight-hour day with 
time and one-half for overtime, effective August 1, 1918, also pro- 
vided minute designations of the work to be performed by the 
respective classes and required that work which had ordinarily 
been performed by laborers at the laborer’s rate, be performed 
by mechanic’s helpers at a higher rate. 


“The uniform application of the eight-hour day to all these 
different classes of employes working under different conditions 
produced very pronounced distortions in the monthly earnings 
of these different classes of employes themselves and also in 
comparison with other classes of employes, resulting in outspoken 
dissatisfaction. In the case of car inspectors, it resulted in an 
increase of 226.5 per cent in 1918 as compared with 1916 and in 
the case of car repairers in an increase of 208 per cent.” 


Great disparities also resulted, he said, from the application 
of minimum rates to large numbers of employes who had previ- 
ously received different rates in accordance with different con- 
ditions, and also from the methods used in converting former 
monthly rates to new hourly rates. For example, he said six 
employes in telegraph and station service, each paid $75 a month, 
because of the difference in the number of hours and days they 
worked received hourly averages ranging from 20.55 cents to 35.94 
cents. Under supplement No. 13 to General Order 27 their rates 
were changed to an hourly basis of 51%, cents each, which pro- 
duced increases ranging from 43.99 to 151.82 per cent. 

“It must also be recognized,” he said, “that for the different 
kinds of positions covered by the supplement it had been the 
general practice to have different rates, and the introduction of 
the minimum rates with the formule for conversion, practically 
destroyed the relations between the different kinds of positions, 
which naturally must have affected tne morale of the service.” 
As approximately 50 per cent of the railroad employes of the 
United States are on the eastern railroads, the increases result- 
ing from these orders, Mr. Walber said, could not be distributed 
with any degree of uniformity upon all the railroads, and while 
the increase in the average annual compensation per employe 
in train service in the United States from 1916 to 1920 was 84.6 
per cent, in the eastern territory it was 94.23 per cent. 
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Statement by Rea 


Mr. Rea, on conclusion of his testimony before the committee, 
made the following statement with respect to his suggestion for 
the improvement of the financial condition of the railroads: 

“T was greatly impressed by the desire of the committee to 
ascertain the real facts of the railroad situation. 

“My suggestions were two in number and require no new 
legislation to make them effective. The President, the Director- 
General and the Commission have full power and discretion to 
deal with these suggestions and so to help the railroad situation. 

“My first suggestion is the release of amounts due to the rail- 
roads for federal control but now held by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration as offsets to capital expenditures made during federa] 
control. To fund all of these capital expenditures would, I estimate, 
release and pay several hundreds of millions of current cash, 
due by the government, into the hands of the railroads as work- 
ing capital and also to purchase materials and supplies and meet 
other obligations. The present railroad revenues are not ade- 
quate to meet these necessities. 

“My second suggestion is that a delay of three and a half 
years or more in settling undermaintenance questions, for both 
the federal control and guaranty periods, be eliminated by prompt 
decisions that would in effect redeem the promise of the President, 
the federal control act and the transportation act to return the 
roads and their equipment in as good condition as when they were 
taken over aS a war measure or else pay the cost of physical 
reparation necessary to put them in that condition. This means 
that there would be made available several hundred more millions 
that the railroads believe are justly due them for undermainte- 
nance and to meet the operating and maintenance deficit in the 
guaranty period. 

“The combined result of prompt payments called for by these 
suggestions would mean the immediate resusitation of railroad 
credit and would effect to a remarkable degree the serious situa- 
tion that arises in part from the depression of the last six months. 

“These settlements would prove one of the greatest benefits 
in the resumption of activity by our industries and all concerns 
supplying materials and supplies consumed by the railroads, rang- 
ing from the farms to the mills and the mines of the country, 
and would give employment to many who are now idle.” 

Mr. Walber completed the reading of his statement June 2, 
relative to changes in rates of pay resulting from the various 
orders of the Railroad Administration. The statement was in 
detail and at the request of Senator Cummins the witness ab- 
breviated the presentation of his testimony considerably. The 
senator said it was impossible to follow the figures intelligently 
just by hearing them read. He said what the committee wanted 
was the effect the orders of the Railroad Administration had on 
the expenses of the carriers after March 1, 1920, and Senator 
Kellogg suggested that a condensed statement be prepared by 
Mr. Wzlber along that line. 

E. T. Whiter, assistant to the vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania in charge of personnel and chairman of the conference 
committee which represented the railway executives before the 
Labor Board at the hearings on the national agreements, followed 
Mr. Walber. He discussed the “drastic results” of the national 
agreements and gave a review of the railroads’ testimony before 
the Labor Board on that subject. He read part of the state- 
ment which Mr. Atterbury had submitted to the Labor Board. 

The railway executives have practically completed the pre 
sentation of their case before the committee. Mr. Wettling, 
statistician for the carriers, was to submit statistical studies on 
revenues and expenses, after Mr. Whiter had concluded. 


Senator Cummins conferred with Chairman Clark of the 
Commission late June 1. He said he discussed several phases of 
the railroad situation but would not go into detail as to the 
purpose of his visit. 


At the conclusion of the hearing before the Senate committee, 
June 3, Senator Cummins announced that inquiry into the rail- 
road situation would be suspended until Tuesday, June 14, and 
adjournment was taken until that date. He said it was imper- 
ative for the committee to turn its attention to other matters. 
A number of transportation bills which have been introduced 
will be considered by the committee next week. It is expected 
action will be taken on the bill amending the valuation section 
of the interstate commerce act, so as to relieve the Commission 
of ascertaining and reporting the cost of reproduction of carrier 
lands in valuation proceedings. Mr. Whiter was in the midst 
of an explanation of rules under national agreements when ad- 
journment was taken, and he will complete his testimony whet 
the hearings are resumed. 


ARIZONA INTRASTATE RATES 


The Commission, in special permission No. 53129, dated May 
26, has authorized carriers to disregard tariff filing rules in the 
publication of supplements making operative increases in Ar 
zona intrastate rates authorized in docket No. 11971, dated May 
3, and reported in 61 I. C. C. 572. The permission authorizes 
them to take the comparatively expeditious and inexpensive 
route in putting the higher rates into effect that it has author 
ized in all other intrastate rate cases. 
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June 4, 1921 


HARDING WANTS RATES REDUCED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


After about three weeks of apparent inattention to it, Presi- 
dent Harding, May 31, again took up the railroad problem. On 
that and the following day he brought the subject to the front 
more prominently than ever before. 

On May 31 it became known that the White House view 
was that about the only thing that had been brought out at the 
inquiry by the Senate committe on interstate commerce was 
the belief or claim of the railroad executives that they could not 
reduce rates immediately, and that the Harding administration 
was not inclined to accept that view. 

President Harding further astonished official Washington, 


. June 1, by making a personal call on Chairman Clark, in whose 


office he met the other members of the Commission. Such a 
thing never before had been done by a president. Mr. Harding, 
accompanied by two secret service men, walked over to the 
Commission’s office. 

At luncheon on May 31 his guests were Senator Cummins 
and Director-General Davis. They talked with a view to ex- 
pediting the settlement of the claims of railroads arising under 
federal control and concerning the funding of what the railroads 
owe the government as reimbursement for capital expenditures 
made by the government while it had the property of the rail- 
road companies in its possession. 

The object of the talk at luncheon was to enable the Presi- 
dent to obtain an idea whether there could not be greater speed 
in paying the claims of the railroads so they would have money 
with which to carry on business during the period of poor busi- 
ness. 


Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in 
testimony before the Senate committee an hour or two before 
the luncheon, had put forward the suggestion that the govern- 
ment, in making settlements with the railroads, should not 
require them to reimburse it for capital expenditures made by 
it for them, but should pay the claims in full, taking bonds of 
the railroads in cancellation of its claims on them for such 
reimbursement. In that way, Mr. Rea suggested, the railroads 
would obtain funds needed by them in this trying time. During 
federal control the government spent about $1,200,000,000 for 
equipment, extensions, betterments, and improvements charge- 
able to capital account. One-fourth of that sum was for equip- 
ment. The railroads have paid that sum by giving equipment 
trust bonds payable in annual installments in fifteen years. 
The Rea suggestion is that the $750,000,000 or $800,000,000 due 
the government from the railroads be likewise funded, instead 
of taken from the amounts found to be due the railroads. Presi- 
dent Harding listened to that suggestion with great interest. 


The President called on Chairman Clark on the morning of 
June 1 and requested the opportunity to meet the other mem- 
bers of the Commission. He said, after meeting them informally, 
that he had called informally because he recognized that the 
Commission was the rate-making agency of Congress and, inas- 
much as he had the right to communicate directly with Con- 
gress, he wanted to communicate directly with the agency. He 
made inquiry regarding the progress being made in revising 
numerous rates where the horizontal increase put a burden on 
some commodities that, in the opinion of complainants, was 
greater than the traffic would bear and, according to reports 
from the White House, he was gratified to learn that the Com- 
mission had been working on revisions by the process of ob- 
taining concerted action by carriers and shippers. The specific 
matter he had in mind was the possibility of a modification of 
the fruit rates, as to which there had been so much complaint 
from the west. He was informed that they were under con- 
sideration. He was gratified, it was said, to learn that many 
Inequalities had been eliminated though the public, the White 
House indicated, had little information about them. He ex- 
Pressed satisfaction in meeting the commissioners and said he 
wanted to be helpful whenever possible. 


That surprising morning call and the announcement that 
the Labor Board had ordered wage cuts, effective July 1, that 
May save the railroads $400,000,000 a year, caused speculation 
as to on what and how soon there would be reductions in rates. 
Public men and newspaper correspondents seemed amazingly 
ignorant of the fact that the reduction in operating cost ordered 
by the Labor Board could hardly be utilized to bring about any 
reductions in rates not now in contemplation. They seemed not 
to know that many well-managed railroads, in the early part of 
the year, were spending more than a dollar to earn a dollar and 
that the deficits then incurred could not be wiped out with re- 
ductions in operating expenses that do not even begin until a 
month hence. There was a fear among traffic men that the 
reduction in wages ordered by the Labor Board would be taken 
by the public to mean that there could be reductions in rates. 


The Rea proposal to have the obligations of the railroads 
to the government funded instead of taken from what is due 
them on final settlement of account, is a proposition not im- 
Mediately connected with the rate situation, but, if adopted, 
would also help to keep the carriers back from the brink of 
ankruptey on which they have been standing since the begin- 
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ning of the business depression. It would give them a little 
money to be used as operating capital. It would enable some 
of them to go ahead with equipment repair programs which 
had to be ditched when the revenues began falling off so that 
the operating ratio of well-managed railroads either hovered near 
100 or went over that figure. 


Senator Cummins said the question of funding the roads’ 
indebtedness to the government, as suggested by Mr. Rea, and 
the question of making as speedy settlement as possible with 
the railroads in order to wind up the affairs of the Railroad 
Administration were discussed at the luncheon with the Presi- 
dent. Director-General Davis declined to comment on the 
luncheon except to say that he had had a delightful time. 

The supposed view of the administration that perhaps there 
can be a reduction in rates now is not held by Senator Cummins. 
In discussing the luncheon, he said it was all very weli to talk 
about rate reductions, but that rates could not be reduced until 
the operating expenses of the railroads had been brought down. 
He said there were some hopeful signs looking toward a reduc- 
tion in operating expenses. 

“When we propose to cut rates, however,” he said, “we must 
be prepared to face a deficit of $600,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 
which the government would have to pay under present condi- 
tions. We do not want to force the railroads back into govern- 
ment operation, because that would probably cost the govern- 
ment from $1,000,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 annually.” 

According to information given to Senator Cummins, a test 
suit is being planned by the carriers to have the Court of Claims 
pass on the differences between them and the Railroad Adminis- 
tration as to the terms of settlement for the federal control 
period. 

It is believed to be safe to say now that reports that Presi- 
dent Harding favors a general rate reduction are without foun- 
dation, no matter what he may have thought when he first began 
consideration of the matter. The most he seems to expect is 
that injustices and inequalities created by the last general ad- 
vance in rates, known as Ex Parte No. 74, will be removed as 
quickly as possible. 

Uncertainty as to what he expected or hoped to accomplish 
was created when, on May 31, he indicated that the administra- 
tion was not inclined to accept the claim of the railroad execu- 
tives that there can be no immediate reduction in rates, and 
his visit to the Interstate Commerce Commission on the follow- 
ing day. The impression created by what he said on May 31 in 
a conference with newspapermen after the cabinet meeting was 
that he expected general reductions in rates. The indication 
that the administration was not inclined to accept the claim 
that there could be no immediate reduction in rates was given 
in connection with a question as to whether the Cummins inquiry 
had developed anything of value. The President’s idea of that in- 
quiry seemed to be that the chief thing developed was the claim 
of the railroad executives that they could not reduce rates im- 
mediately. That claim, it was indicated, the administration was 
not inclined to accept. The implication seemed fair that the 
administration was inclined to think there could be immediate 
reduction. 


On what ground the administration might hold a view con- 
trary to that of the executives, developed the next day in the con- 
ference between the President and the Commissioners. It then ap- 
peared that at the cabinet meeting of May 31 a member of the 
President’s official family had said that nothing was being done to 
remove the injustices created by Ex Parte No. 74. 

That declaration, that nothing was being done, constrained 
Mr. Harding to call on the commissioners. He went to find out 
the truth about the matter. 


Authoritatively, after the conference, it was stated that he 
“was gratified to learn that the Commission has been working 
on revisions by the process of securing concerted action on the 
part of carriers and shippers. * * * He was gratified to learn 
how many inequalities have been eliminated, although the public 
has had little information about them.” 


Ample assurance of the fact that he was surprised and grati- 
fied to learn what had been done by the carriers, the shippers, and 
the commissioners was obtained, before the fact that an authori- 
tative statement to that effect had been made, from members of 
the Commission. 

The Commissioners told him about the readjustments that 
have been made in lake cargo coal rates, rates on the raw ma- 
terials used in making cattle feed, sand, gravel and crushed 
rock and the whole list of things familiar to readers of The 
Traffic World. The Commissioners told him that in their report 
on Ex Parte No. 74 they had said that inequalities would be 
created and that it expected the carriers to eliminate them, by 
means of conferences with shippers, without coming to the Com- 
mission, except in cases of disagreement. In other words, there 
would have to be specific, not general, reductions. 

Confirmation as to the character of the talk between the 
President and the Commissioners comes from men who do not 
agree, politically, with him. There was no suggestion of inter- 
ference or dictation. Nor was there any suggestion that the 
President was thinking that, because there has been a reduction 
in rates of wages, effective a month hence, it should be matched 
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by a reduction in rates. On the contrary, the President was 
hunting for information. He obtained it, and, as before indi- 
cated, he was gratified to find that the report brought to the 
cabinet meeting, that nothing had been done, was not accurate. 
It was as misleading as it could be. 

As an illustration of how the reduced wages ordered by the 
Labor Board are being made the excuse for suggesting reduc- 
tion in rates, W. C. Lee, head of the trainmen, in answer to a 
question as to what the attitude of railroad labor would be 
toward the wage reduction, said their attitude would depend 
largely on whether the wage cuts were followed by rate reduc- 
tions. “If wages are cut, rates should be cut correspondingly,” 
he said. 


CAL. CONGRESSMEN PETITION HARDING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An appeal to President Harding to “save the California fruit 
and vegetable growing industry from destruction” was signed, 
June 1, by all members of the California delegation in the House 
of Representatives. The appeal declared that the reduction 
in freight rates on “perishable and high tonnage commodities” 
is “imperative” for the relief of “this important industry.” 

The petition as sent to the President reads: 

“We, the undersigned members of the California delegation 
in Congress, respectfully ask your attention to the disastrous 
consequences of the present high freight rates to growers of 
fruits and vegetables in the state of California. The freight 
rates on these heavy tonnage perishables, which in the past were 
always a very large proportion of the gross return to the 
grower, have been increased to such an extent that they now 
absorb the entire gross return, and in many cases exceed it. 
Under such conditions the crops cannot be shipped to eastern 
markets except at a heavy loss and the inevitable result is that 
large quantities of fruits and vegetables are being wasted, 
thousands of growers are facing ruin and the entire perishable 
industry in the state of California is threatened with destruction. 


“There is no measure of alleviation in the fact that present 
shipments of these commodities may appear to be large, for all 
such shipments are made at a heavy loss and are made only 
because the cultural expenses have already been incurred, the 
crops already have been grown and their sale reduces to some 
slight extent the losses that would occur if the crops were 
plowed under. With the continued losses to the growers caused 
by the high freight rates absorbing all of the gross return and 
more, there will be no future crops. Even now orchards are 
being rooted up, and vegetable farms converted to other uses; 
spraying, fumigation, and other cultural work essential to 
future production has practically ceased. 


“Orchards and produce farms are no longer assets to the 
owners; the last two increases in freight rates have imposed 
a burden on the California growers equivalent to a mortgage 
of more than the former value of the orchards and farm lands. 
This entire industry, one of vast importance to the state of 
California, the products of which in recent years have amounted 
to over 150,000 carloads annually and millions of dollars in 
value, and an industry which furnishes the means of livelihood 
to thousands of citizens, has been brought to the point of an- 
nihilation by the present excessive freight rates. 


“Immediate and substantial reduction of the present freight 
rates on these perishable and heavy tonnage commodities is 
imperative. By this means alone can the fruit and vegetable 
growing industry of the state of California, one of the most im- 
portant of the state’s industries, be saved from complete destruc- 
tion in the immediate future. 

“The seriousness of the situation demands immediate action. 
We earnestly ask your assistance in securing prompt relief from 
these burdensome and excessive freight rates for the state of 
California and its citizens.” 


ROAD MATERIAL AND LUMBER CON- 
FERENCES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Traffic executives, representing the big districts into which 
the Commission divided the country for rate-making purposes, 
under the chairmanship of George H. Ingalls, of the Western 
District, held a short conference, June 2, with representatives 
of sand and gravel producers, headed by E. Guy Sutton. The 
conference was the outcome of an effort to get a much larger one 
on May 13, which failed on account of publicity that was ob- 
noxious to the railroad executives. 

The conference was held in Lincoln Green’s office, Washing- 
ton, and was primarily for the purpose of placing facts before 
the traffic executives, showing that high rates are preventing the 
movement of that kind of low-grade traffic. The shippers did not 
try to extract a promise from the carriers that they would make 
reductions, but they hope the facts presented by them will result 
in readjustments such as the New Haven felt constrained to 
make some time ago. 

After the sand and gravel producers had talked to the traffic 
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executives, representatives of nearly all lumber associations jn 
the country laid facts about their business before the railroad 
men, claiming that Mr. Chambers, in his testimony before the 
Cummins committee, was in error when he contended that build. 
ing was about the same in all parts of the country. Junius Browne, 
for California Redwood Lumbermen, said that a phenomena] 
building program was being carried out in Seattle, Tacoma and 
Portland. He said that if every city in the country was build- 
ing as they are, railroads would be hauling more lumber than 
ever in their history. He contended that high rail rates are 
stopping business. He said that during the first quarter of last 
year water shipments from the Pacific North Coast to Atlantic 
ports amounted to only 1,200,000 feet, while this year they 
amounted to more than 42,000,000 feet. Building in the three 
cities mentioned, Browne said, was due to the fact that lumber 
could be had there without a rail haul. Southern hardwood men 
made a plea for rates on their kind of lumber less than on pine. 
All classes of lumbermen claimed that high freight rates are 
forcing users of lumber to look to local mills, which means that 
the railroads get no haul on what is being used. Mr. Chambers’ 
claim, that a reduction in rates from the Pacific Northwest had 
not stimulated movement, was only technically true, said 
Browne. He said the reduction had resulted in an increase in 
orders which had not been shipped when Chambers made up 
his figures. 


N. D. AND TEX. ATTACK THE ACT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The motion filed by Karl Knox Gartner, on behalf of the 
state of North Dakota, asking permission to file an original bill 
attacking the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the North Dakota intrastate rate case was granted by the U. S. 
Supreme Court June 1. Summons will be issued returnable 
October 3. Action in the matter will therefore be deferred until 
that time. 

C. M. Cureton, attorney-general of the state of Texas, filed 
a motion, June 1, asking permission to file a similar original 
bill on behalf of the state of Texas. The bill makes the Commis- 
sion and the Railroad Labor Board defendants, and attacks the 
constitutionality of the transportation act in many particulars, 
not only as to control over intrastate rates, but as to construc: 
tion and abandonment of railroads and the fixing of wages by 
the Labor Board. It is contended that the labor provisions vio- 
late the right under the Constitution of common carriers to fix 
the wages of their employes. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RATE PROTESTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Transcontinental carriers, by their proposal to reduce rates 
to and from water terminals without making similar reductions 
at intermediate points, seem to have stirred up a real hornet’s 
nest. Telegravhic protests have been coming to the Commission 
nearly every hour since the announcement of the intention of 
the carriers to ask for fourth section relief so as to enable them 
to publish rates as desired. A typical one came from the Fresno 
commercial organizations, signed by Frank H. Hill. He protested 
against the proposed departure from the letter of the long and 
short haul part of the fourth section, chiefly on the ground that 
in the last three years there has been a strict observance, and 
new business has been built up which will be destroyed if the ter- 
minals get lower rates than the interior. 

The same carriers, by filing reductions on sugar from the 
Pacific coast and the mountain country, to all*transcontinental 
groups as far east as Chicago rate points, have drawn fire from 
all the Atlantic and Gulf coast refiners of cane sugar. They 
have filed formal protests asking for the suspension of supple 
ment 5 to Countiss’ 3-O, without, however, making any argument 
as to why the Commission should forbid making rates which 
the transcontinental lines deem necessary to enable the beet 
sugar producers in the mountain country and the cane refiners 
on the Pacific coast to market their surplus in the Mississipp! 
and Missouri valleys. : 

Strenuous opposition against disregard of the fourth section 
is expected, not only from the intermountain commercial inter 
ests, but from senators and representatives of states in the Ii 
terior who have been led to believe that lower rates to and 
from the coast terminals than from and to the interior are 
unjustly discriminatory against their constituents—such, for 
instance, as Senator Pomerene of Ohio. 

Protestants at the so-called California interior terminals and 
the intermountain country have wired to their senators and rep 
resentatives as well as to the Commission. The congressme?, 
as usual, have sent copies of the telegrams from constituents 
to the Commission, so the latter has a double file on the subject. 

At the time this was written the transcontinental carriers 
had not filed their fourth section applications, in accordance 
with the intention announced. There was no doubt, howevel, 
among the men in the Commission who have been dealing with 
fourth section matters for many years, about the accuracy of 
the announcement. They were preparing, as much as they could, 
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for the reception of the application. They have not been as busy 
as other parts of the Commission for the last three years, be- 
cause, under the decision of the Commission, in one or another 
of the phases of the Spokane case, conducted for the inter 
mountain country by J. B. Campbell, the disappearance of water 
competition removed the reason for departures from the fourth 
section. Rates have been blanketed from the level of the passes 
through the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific ports. The Com- 
mission, the day Commissioner Campbell was nominated, made 
a report in the Intermediate Rate Association case. It declined 
to order rates graded from the mountain passes up to the Pacific 
st. 

‘ In that report the commissioners clearly indicated their be- 
lief that competition via the canal was becoming strong enough 
to indicate that the old question as to whether the terminals are 
entitled to lower rates than the intermediate points would soon 
be back as vigorous as ever. 

No formal check has been made of the rates proposed by 
the carriers, but a glance at them indicates that, in a general 
way, the carriers are proposing the restoration of the situation 
that existed just before the closing of the canal and before this 
country’s entry into the European war.’ The rates proposed may 
be somewhat higher, in proportion to the general level, than the 
rates established when the competition through the canal was 
at its best, or worst, as it may be viewed. The principle, how- 
ever, is the same. The transcontinental carriers believe they 
should be allowed to compete for carrying commodities which 
can also be carried by the ships without being compelled to 
make as low rates to points not served by ships as they must 
make to points served by ships, if they want to get what they 
consider their share of the business. The law authorizes the 
Commission, in “special cases,” to grant relief from the provi- 
sions of the long-and-short-haul part of the fourth section. 

What constitutes a special case will be the rub in the case 
that will be created as soon as the carriers file their tariffs. 
How the Commission will vote on that question is not so certain 
as would have been the case five or six years ago. It is believed, 
however, that the decision in the Intermediate Rate Association 
case indicates that, unless Congress changes the law, the Com- 
mission will again grant relief, deeming the fact that ships are 
taking business which the railroads carried during the absence 
of the ships from the coast-to-coast business during the war, cre- 
ates a special case. : 

A similar state of affairs, it is believed, will soon exist in 
the Mississippi Valley territory, that part of the Southern Clas- 
sification district east of the Mississippi River and west of the 
rails of the Mobile & Ohio, south of the Ohio River. It is to 
Southern Classification territory what Illinois territory is to the 
Official Classification district, north of the Ohio River. It is the 
place where the eastern, western and southern carriers meet, in 
competition with each other, and in competition with transporta- 
tion on the Mississippi River. 

Steamboating on the Mississippi for years has been 
more imaginary than real. But rail rates have been put up to 
such a level that boats and barges are now carrying a consid- 
erable quantity of traffic. The War Department is maintaining 
the Mississippi-Warrior barge service. It is trying hard to build 
up competition with the railroads. It has gone so far, in selling 
tugs and barges to uninformed business men, as to bind them 
to make no rates for tug and open-deck barge transportation 
lower than the all-rail rates, thereby tending to create and pre- 
serve a monopoly in rail-and-water transportation for its own 
barge line service. 

Under the tariffs suspended in I. and S. No. 1303, the rates 
in the Mississippi Valley territory are slated for another hoist. 
That would accentuate an already supposedly favorable condi- 
tion for the restoration of water transportation. As yet the 
railroads in that part of the country have not said or intimated 
that they were losing business to water carriers. However, traf- 
fic men expect shippers to make arrangements for transportation 
by water and thereby bring about a situation such as the trans- 
continental railroads, in their expected fourth section applica- 
tion, will aver has been restored between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts via the Panama Canal. 


FOR STATE CONTROL AND REDUCED RATES 


Representative Parrish of Texas made a speech in the House, 
May 27, in favor of state control and regulation of intrastate 
railroad business. He also expressed the belief that present 
freight rates are too high and said he hoped a way would be 
found to reduce the rates speedily “in order to restore our coun- 
try to normal conditions,” and “insure a prompt and efficient 
movement of the commerce of the country.” He declared the 
beople of Texas were bitterly opposed to centralization of au- 
thority in Washington and to deprivation of power rightly be- 
longing to the states. 


L. & N. ABANDONMENT 


The Louisville & Nashville has asked the Commission for a 


Penncate permitting the abandonment of 1.76 miles of its West 


oint branch between West Point and Pinkney, Tenn. 
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TELEPHONE CONSOLIDATIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The House bill (H. R. 6567), amending section 407 of the 
transportation act so as to give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authority to approve consolidations of telephone com- 
panies, was passed, June 1, without a record vote, but a motion 
to recommit the bill was lost by a vote of 194 to 96. 

Representative Johnson, of Mississippi, in opposing the 
bill, declared the measure would take from the people about the 
only protection they have against “this gigantic monopoly.” 

“It has only been a few months since the Republican Con- 
gress enacted what is known as the Cummins-Esch bill,” said he. 
“You robbed the people of $600,000,000 in that bill by guaran- 
teeing 6 per cent dividends on the investments of the railroad 
companies. As a matter of fact the railroad companies have 
received dividends on millions of dollars of watered stock, to the 
great detriment of the taxpaying public. 

“The railroad bill has already returned to damn you, and 
unless you Republicans who passed the bill do something for 
the relief of the people they are going to put you out. The 
rates are too high; they are oppressive; they are unreasonable. 
No wonder there is a business stagnation all over the whole 
United States, and no wonder there are millions of people out 
of employment.” 

Mr. Johnson referred to numerous protests he said he had 
received from farmers and shippers against the prevailing 
freight rates, but he said the protests were unheeded by the 
Republicans. 

Representative Huddleston, of Alabama, said competition in 
the telephone business was absolutely impossible and that Con- 
gress should recognize that fact by authorizing telephone com- 
panies to consolidate. ‘ : 

Senator Pomerene, on behalf of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, submitted to the Senate a favorable report on 
a bill identical with the House bill. 

“Throughout most of the states and in a great many of the 
communities therein there are two telephone systems,” said 
Senator Pomerene, in his report. “Telephoning is a natural 
monopoly. To have two systems in any community simply means 
that no telephone user can have communication with all the tele- 
phone patrons unless he has two telephones in his office or in his 
residence. 

“This adds to the expense of the patron by compelling him 
to pay for two telephones when he could get the same service 
with one telephone under a consolidated system. 

“At the same time it adds to the expense of the companies 
by requiring each of them to maintain a plant and place the 
necessary instruments in the subscriber’s office or residence 
where one would do if the companies were consolidated; it re- 
quires two service wires where one would serve the purpose 
under consolidation and it adds materialiy to the overhead ex- 
pense. 

“Again, it is much more difficult to finance, build, or main- 
tain, two competing telephone systems in a given community than 
it would to finance, build, or maintain one company under one 
management, which could serve under proper regulations all the 
patrons of the community with much more efficiency. 

“The proposed amendment of the bill authorizes the com- 
panies that may be doing an interstate business, or where the 
consolidated company would be subject to the act to regulate com- 
merce, to make application to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to consolidate. 

“When the application is made the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is required to fix the time and place for a public hear- 
ing upon the application, and is required to give reasonable no- 
tice in writing to the governor of each of the states in which the 
physical property affected is located, and also to the state public 
service commission or other regulatory body, if any, having juris- 
diction over telephone companies, and to such other persons as 
it may deem advisable. After such public hearing, if the com- 
mission finds that the proposed consolidation, acquisition, or con- 
trol will be of advantage to the persons to whom service is to 
be rendered and in the public interest, it may then enter an 
order approving and authorizing the proposed transaction. If the 
order is thus made, then any act or acts of Congress making the 
proposed transaction unlawful shall not apply. 

“On the other hand the amended bill makes it perfectly clear 
that no action of the Interstate Commerce Commission, under 
its provisions, shall in any wise limit or restrict the powers of 
the several states as now existing to control or regulate tele- 
phone companies. 

“We believe that if this bill is passed it will very materially 
benefit telephone users as well as telephone companies without 
in any wise prejudicing the rights or privileges of either.” 

The Senate, June 2, without debate, passed the House bill, 
authorizing the Commission to pass on consolidations of tele- 
phone companies, and the measure now goes to the President. 


LOAN TO C. & M. R.R. 


The Commission has approved a loan of $375,000 to the 
Cumberland & Manchester Railroad Company to enable that car- 
rier to meet its maturing indebtedness. 
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TRANSPORTATION REORGANIZATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“The railroad policy in the past has been one of destructive 
competition,’ said Major-General W. M. Black, former Chief of 
Engineers, U. S. A., and formerly in charge of the inland water- 
ways division of the War Department. “At first each railroad 
system carried out this policy as against rival roads as well as 
against all other classes of transportation agencies. The exist- 
ing and unscientific freight classification and freight rate sched- 
ules, with its system of discriminations, grew up under this 
policy. These classifications and schedules are so voluminous 
and so intricate that the simple act of supplying shippers with 
rates requires the extended services of highly paid experts at a 
not inconsiderable cost. They give discriminatory,~ differential 
treatment as between materials and as between communities, 
based on a selfish desire to increase the prosperity of a particu- 
lar railroad company and not on the principle of yielding equal 
service to all, a principle which should be the basis of action of 
all public utilities. Later, for their own good, the railroads have 
in measure ceased to war with each other. The destructive 
competition is now directed mainly against transportation agen- 
cies other than the steam railroad lines. From this destructive 
competition have resulted the so-called water competitive rates 
and in part the discriminatory long and short haul rates. 

“Today the railroads are in serious financial difficulties. 
Operating and overhead expenses are not met by the earnings. 
The people demand a reduction in rates; the railroads reply that 
their income is now less than their expenses. They try to lessen 
expenses by a reduction of operating costs, involving a reduc- 
tion of the pay of employes. This reduction is resisted on the 
ground of the high cost of living, and a factor in this high 
cost of living is attributed to the cost of transportation. At the 
same time production is being decreased throughout the country 
and the number of unemployed is being increased. Traffic, from 
which the railroad revenues are derived, is decreased, and ne- 
cessities for life are being imported into the country instead of 
being transported from interior centers of production. Again 
the plea is made that the cost of transportation is the cause. 
It is a vicious circle. Is there not a remedy? 

“It is axiomatic to say that transportation is the most im- 
portant single agenoy in modern civilized life. Without the 
means of rapid and easy intercommunication our nation could 
not exist in its present form and with its widely distributed 
territory. Modern life demands products from all of the world. 
The great war gave convincing proof of the interdependence of 
the world’s peoples, when unrestricted submarine warfare thredt- 
ened to put an end to the ocean carrier traffic. 


“In addition, the perpetuation of our form of government 
depends on the perpetuation of an intelligent citizenry, having 
the same standards of morality and of human rights. This in 
turn demands a relatively high type of individual living. Re- 
publican freedom cannot exist where ignorance and squalor 
prevail. Labor must be paid better with us than is the case with 
some of our competitors in the world’s markets. To enable this 
to be done the cost of our products, other than the just wage 
factor, must be reduced by the increased production due to in- 
telligence and by the reduction of general transportation costs. 

“Each transportation agency, steam railroad, waterway, elec- 
tric railway and highway carriers, has a field in which its duties 
can be performed more economically than can be done by any 
other. If these agencies work in co-ordination, each in its own 
field, the most economical results can be obtained. Excepting 
in internal waterway and electric railway carriers, the country 
is today well provided with the necessary plant. Is there any 
sound reason, then, why destructive competition between these 
various agencies should be allowed to continue? Is there any 
reason why these agencies, all of which are dependent to a 
greater or less degree in inception and for continued operation 
on the good will of the people and on actual periodic contribu- 
tions of their money, should not be required to combine into 
great transportation systems, each complete in its own territory? 

“Is not the remedy here? If a railway system, which has an 
inherent monopoly along a certain part of its line, finds that 
economy of transportation requires the use of motor trucks, 
electric roads or waterways for a portion of the movement of 
freight intrusted to its care, why should not it be free to use 
these agencies and to obtain a due profit from their use? 

“A portion of our country complains today of unduly high 
freight charges, rendered necessary to meet the reduction of 
longer haul charges devised to meet water competition at the 
Pacific termini. Why should this discrimination be permitted? 
The representative of one of the great transcontinental railways 
has publicly testified only recently that his line, at existing 
rates, cannot meet the water rates made possible from coast to 
coast through the Panama Canal. Why should it? Have not the 
people of the United States the right to have the cheapest pos- 
sible transportation rates? 

“The prosperity of our people is dependent on the prosperity 
of our transportation agencies, of which the most important are 
the railways and the ocean carriers, both of which are in serious 
financial difficulties. Does not one of the sources of these diffi- 
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culties lie in the fact that each agency is administered inde. 
pendently? 

“Suppose that for one of our transcontinental railway sys. 
tems with termini at the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, fed by in. 
dependent minor carriers, there were. substituted a transporta- 
tion company taking freight from a producer anywhere along 
its line and delivering it to any port of the world. Would not 
this expensive destructive competition be abolished? Would 
not the unity of service produce reduction of cost here as cer. 
tainly as it has in other lines of ‘big business’? Constructive 
competition would continue, for the various transcontinental 
companies would compete in service and costs. Destructive 
competition would. cease. The zoning plan would naturally be 
placed in execution. Weak roads would be absorbed. Unre. 
munerative service would be reduced to a minimum, and service 
necessary for the public maintained if necessary from the ex. 
cess earnings’of the stronger parts of the system. 

“There may be other and better remedies, but they must 
be worked out. Surface measures should not be continued. The 
existing system cannot and will not render proper service for the 
country. 

“In so far as known, the question is not being considered 
thoroughly now. The Esch-Cummins railroad act and the last 
act for the advancement of the American merchant marine as- 
signed such a duty to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
to the Shipping Board, respectively, but each body has been and 
will be too much occupied by its own peculiar and pressing prob- 
lems to give time to a proper study of the whole question. 

“Is it not time that the nation should cease to think and 
to legislate on railways, waterways, highways and ocean car- 
riers separately and begin to deal with the fundamental prob- 
lem—the problem of transportation? 

“In order that a transportation company which operates 
various agencies of transportation (railway, waterway and 
highway carriers) in the movement of traffic may be able to 
render the best service to the public with adequate returns for 
itself it is essential that it should know the costs of service of 
each class and should make its charges to the public for service 
by each class on the basis of such costs. 

“In the operations of such a company in the past, service 
rendered by its water and highway carriers was considered and 
treated as auxiliary to the railway, and the charges for service 
were based on the railway rates. In one known instance the 
operating company, in order to maintain these rates for its 
service by water carriers, actually secured a virtual monopoly 
of the water fronts of the communities served and by this and 
other methods, now recognized as contrary to the public inter- 
ests, prevented any competition by outside water carriers. The 
company was operated with a view to its railway interest and 
not with the intent of furnishing at a minimum of cost to the 
public. This, with other instances of the same kind, was doubt- 
less one of the causes for the legislation in the Panama Canal 
act which forbids railway companies to own and operate water 
carrier lines, other than ferries. If the nation is to be supplied 
with a system of economic transportation this and other similar 
restrictive legislation must be changed, but in making the change 
due provision of law must be enacted which will guarantee that 
a transportation company shall be a transportation company in 
fact and not simply a railway or steamship line operating at- 
other class of carriers. 


“Today there is not in existence the detailed information as 
to the costs of railway service necessary for a basis for a work- 
able and just schedule of railway freight classification and rates. 
At least two years of research and of actual experiment would 
be required before a table of actual costs of railway carriage 
could be formed. If such a tabulation were made for a well- 
located trunk line it would be comparatively easy, knowing the 
volume of each class of traffic, the lengths of haul of each and 
the cost of haul and of care of each, to form a schedule of rates 
which, while providing a sufficient revenue, would serve the 
whole people justly and economically. In fixing rates, due pro 
vision would have to be made for temporary changes of rate to 
meet exceptional conditions caused by a preponderance of freight 
movement jin one direction or another similar reason. Such col 
— are met in ordinary commercial life by ‘bargain sale 

ays. 

“Taking a given section of such a trunk line, the operatiné 
and overhead costs would first have to be classified as they are 
now reported, overhead, maintenance of way, etc., etc. Line 
haul costs would again be separated from terminal costs. ID 
the line haul costs, the cost of passenger service would be sepa 
rated from the cost of freight service. In the freight service, the 
actual cost of running solid trains loaded with one class of ea¢ 
typical class of freight must be ascertained, such costs to i 
clude the cost and life of the kind of rolling stock required, the 
speed of trains, the train crew cost, and the cost of guards al 
of damage. Costs by carload lots and by less than carload lots 
must be segregated. When a special class of rolling stock must 
be used for a one way traffic, the cost of the return of empties 
must be known. In apportioning overhead and maintenance 0 
way charges, absolute accuracy would be impossible, but the 
proportion of costs to be borne by each class of traffic and Tf 
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flected in the corresponding long and short haul rates can be 
ascertained to within a small percentage of error, quite as closely 
as can be done in applying the overhead costs to the unit prices 
for work in any large construction operation. 

“These and many other similar questions must be investi- 
gated before a schedule of rates can be made which shall insure 
equality of treatment to the public and a due revenue to the 
carrier. 

“A federal agency should be created for such an investiga- 
tion, and charged with the duty of reporting to Congress a 
project for securing to the nation the best system of transpor- 
tation possible, with recommendations for any legislation re- 
quired. 

“The agency should be given ample powers and sufficient 
funds to enable a full and complete report to be made. This 
agency should have no other duties. 

“It may be that some measures are necessary immediately 
to help the railway and ocean carrier situations. If so, they 
should be taken. But it is submitted any class measures will be 
only palliative and not remedial. They only reach the outside 
surface. Permanent relief can be obtained by a radical re- 
organization of the entire transportation system. This will re- 
quire study and time. The inception of necessary study should 
not be postponed.” 


FORT ON RAILROAD SITUATION 


At a luncheon of the Boston Chamber of Commerce May 19, 
Edgar J. Rich, counsel for the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, W. H. Chandler, president of the National Industrial 
Traffic League and the New England Traffic League and man- 
ager of the Bureau of Transportation of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, and Gerritt Fort, vice-president of the Boston & 
Maine, discussed the railroad situation. 

“In the limited time allotted to me,” said Mr. Fort, “I can 
do no more than make statements of what I believe to be facts 
concerning those aspects of the railroad situation which I feel 
qualified to discuss and cannot support these statements by 
much evidence or argument; but should any of you doubt the 
accuracy of what I shall say, and are sufficiently interested, I 
will be more than glad to put my time against yours in further 
discussion and to submit the evidence on which I base my con- 
clusions. 


“The railroads are suffering today because they cannot pro- 
duce the one commodity they manufacture—transportation—for 
the price at which they are able to market it. Confronted by a 
like situation, a manufacturer of shoes or textiles or hardware 
would set about reducing his overhead and would probably shut 
down entirely or operate on part time. Herein lies one of the 
fundamental differences between a public service corporation 
and a private enterprise. The railroads must go on manufac- 
turing transportation at a loss and, while they can and do effect 
many reductions in operating costs, must continue to furnish 
adequate service. No material economies in passenger train 
mInileage, for example, can be practiced without detriment to the 
public interest, just as many crossing watchmen must be em- 
ployed, whether the ratio of operating expenses to revenue be 
75 per cent or 125 per cent. Therefore, while the present con- 
ditions continue, deficits will be piling up. 


“You have doubtless followed in the newspapers the course 
of the investigation of the question of railroad wages now being 
conducted by the wage board in Chicago and have seen that the 
board has indicated an intention to authorize a reduction in 
Wages of certain classes of employes, effective July 1. It has 
also indicated that the national working agreements, which im- 
pose onerous and expensive labor conditions on the railroads, 
are to be abrogated on the same date, although, in the mean- 
time, the railroads and their employes are expected to get to- 
gether and reach new understandings. To the extent that this 
and subsequent action of the board may reduce the pay roll of 
the roads the present deficits will be reduced. The reduction is, 
of course, an unknown quantity, and it is probable that a greater 
resumption of business activity must come before the railroads 
can hope to get back to a sound basis. 


“I want to say a few words concerning our New England 
traffic policy. A prominent witness before the governors’ com- 
mittee stated that we have no traffic policy. While the gentle- 
man who made this statement has given the subject profound 
study and my mind goes along with his in many matters, on 
this particular point I differ with him. As I read the history of 
the New England roads, their traffic policy has always been, and 
it certainly is today, so to adjust their long distance freight 
rates as to place New England manufacturers on a parity, to 
the greatest possible extent, with their competitors in the com- 
mon markets of the country. As a result, New England is blan- 
keted with practically common rates (that is to say, common so 
far as points of origin are concerned) to territory outside of 
New England, and the New England roads receive for transport- 
mg this traffic less than half of what they receive from intra- 
New England business. To be specific, at the present time the 
Boston & Maine ton mile earnings on traffic interchanged with 
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the trunk lines is approximately .01446c, while our ton mile 
earnings on local and interline New England traffic approxi- 
mates .038c. Our tonnage interchanged with the trunk lines is 
approximately 59 per cent of the whole, of which 59 per cent 
about 41 per cent consists of coal and the remainder of mer- 
chandise and other traffic. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
New England railroads are doing their part—indeed, it is by no 
means certain they are not carrying more than their share of 
the load—in equalizing the geographical disadvantage of the 
New England producer. This condition has been repeatedly 
challenged by the lines west of the Hudson River. In the New 
England divisions case attention was called to certain typical in- 
stances of rates from New England and from C. F. A. territory 
to equidistant points, to some of which I will briefly refer. 

“St. Louis and Boston are two important primary markets 
for certain manufactured products, which are universally used, 
which carry the class rates. Pittsburgh, which is the center of 
an important consuming market, happens to be about half way 
between Boston and St. Louis. In 1913 the first class rate from 
Boston to Pittsburgh was 6% cents less than the first class rate 
from St. Louis to Pittsburgh. Today the first class rate from 
Boston to Pittsburgh is 36% cents less than the first class rate 
from St. Louis to Pittsburgh. In 1913 the first class rate from 
Boston to Buffalo—the latter city being about half way between 
Boston and Chicago—was one cent less than the rate from Chi- 
cago to Buffalo. At present the first class rate from Boston to 
Buffalo is fifteen cents less than the first class rate from Chi- 
cago to Buffalo. I submit these facts without comment, but it 
would be well for you gentlemen to remember them when you 
hear the statement meade that the New England railroads desire 
to oppress their shippers with burdensome rates to competitive 
territory. 

“As to our local rates which were partially adjusted in 1919 
under the decision of the Commission to what is known as the 
Anderson scale, and which have been subjected to the duly 
authorized rate increases, they are high enough—too high, in 
fact—to meet our unregulated competitor, the motor truck. It 
would require more than the time allotted to me to say all I 
would like to say on the question of motor truck competition, 
but it should be plain to all of us that if the motor truck is to 
use our highways as a competitor of the steam roads its charges, 
expenses, and operating conditions should be regulated as the 
charges, expenses, and operating conditions of the steam roads 
are regulated, and it should be taxed as the steam roads are 
taxed for the use of the highways. It should be equally plain 
that the building up of two agencies of transportation where 
one will serve the purpose involves an economic waste, the cost 
of which must ultimately fall on the users. You can’t get along 
without the steam railroads, and while the motor truck has its 
place, and a useful one, in the handling of short haul traffic, its 
proper sphere is limited. The railroads have been giving and 
are continuing to give careful study to the best way to meet 
this situation, but it is not so easy to meet it by reducing our 
rates as some advocates of that policy would have you believe. 
The motor truck rates are made at present by cutting the rail 
rate sufficiently to secure the business. There are many idle 
trucks and many men to operate them, and if we reduce our 
rates there is nothing to prevent the trucks again reducing theirs, 
as under existing conditions most of their owners regard any 
revenue which will exceed the cost of gasoline and labor as 
profitable, and competition in the matter of rates would soon 
come, I fear, to be a no bottom proposition. 


“To sum up the matter of rate-making, I think I may mod- 
estly claim that New England traffic men average up in the 
matter of intelligence and business foresight with those in other 
sections of the country. The last thing they want to do is to 
maintain paper tariffs which will not move the business, but it 
must be remembered that we are working under new conditions 
since the passage of the transportation act of 1920; that the 
Commission has authority over minimum as well as maximum 
rates and that, from now on, rates must bear some relation to 
the value of the service. We must patiently work this problem 
out together, railroads and shippers alike retaining open minds 
and putting all our cards on the table, remembering that unless 
the New England railroads are fairly prosperous New England 
industry must inevitably suffer with them. 

“The thought that I want to leave with the members of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce and the men of New England is 
that these roads are your roads, built by your money, and must 
be maintained largely by your money. Through the exercise of 
the veto power you practically control the making of your rail- 
road rates. With the force of public opinion behind them it is 
extremely doubtful whether the railroads can ever make any 
substantial increase in their charges, no matter how pressing 
their needs may be. This fact is forcefully illustrated in the 
recent report of the governors’ committee. Be careful how you 
exercise this power, lest any charge of incompetency brought 
against the railroads may rest equally against the business men 
of New England. As a rule of rate-making I recommend the 
Golden Rule as the best business policy for the railroads and the 
shippers alike.” 











FREIGHTS AND CHARTERS 


(Issued by the U. S. Shipping Board) 


May 25 

There are some steamship companies in New York who re- 
port that they are moving their ships with almost full cargoes, 
although with some irregularity owing to labor troubles. 

One of the paramount features of the market is the announce- 
ment that the French Government has disposed of 36,000 tons 
of supplies sent from this country with the A. E. F. during the 
war to American importers, who are now looking about for the 
lowest ocean rate that can be secured before bringing the material 
to this country. 

It is understood that a number of steamship companies are 
bidding for the business, but as the conference controls the rates, 
it is possible that the importers will hold off in the hope of secur- 
ing a concession. The prevailing rate between New York and 
French ports is $10 a ton. 

Heavy shipments of wheat from the gulf to Europe are re- 
ported daily. Offerings of new wheat through the port of Galves- 
ton are being received by steamship agents and operators. As 
there is said to be much of the old crop yet to be disposed of, 
it is expected that the coming of the new crop on top of this 
will cause an unusual rush of wheat oversea during the summer. 
Gulf to west Italy is paying 8s, and 7s 6d to the United Kingdom. 

Ocean freight rates between Italy and South America have 
increased considerably, according to a bulletin issued by the 
International Institute of Agriculture. The advance is attributed 
to fuel supply difficulties. 


Charters 

Str. Duns Law (Br.), 5,500 tons, Hampton Roads to United King- 
dom, 35s, coal; spot. 

Str. Woldingham (Br.), 4,500 tons, Hampton Roads to United 
Kingdom, 35s, coal; spot. 

Str. Pentaff (Br.), 2,500 tons, Hampton Roads to United Kingdom, 
35s; spot. 

Str. Trevin, 6,800 tons, Buenos Aires or La Plata to United King- 
dom or Continent, 50s. 

Str. Marshall (Fr.), 6,000 tons, 10 per cent, Buenos Aires or La 
Plata, 50s; June 15, canc. 

Str. Kronborg (Dan.), 5,200 tons, 10 per cent, San Lorenzo to 
United Kingdom or Continent, 55s with options; May 5-25. 

Str. Sweethope (Br.), 4,200 tons, 10 per cent, San Lorenzo to 
United Kingdom or Continent; June 20-July 20. 

Str. Affinita, 5,000 tons, 10 per cent, San Lorenzo to United King- 
dom or Continent; June 15-July 15. 

Str. Cephalonia (Russ.), 5,000 tons, northern range to River Plate, 
$5.50; prompt. 

Str. Kennecott, New York to north Pacific ports, general cargo; 
June. Williams Line. 

Str. Christian Krough (Nor.), Philadelphia to United Kingdom, 
12,000 quarters grain, 6s 9d; prompt. 

Str. Afghanistan “(Br.), 4,277 tons, Atlantic range or Charleston, 
S. C., to Havre, coal; $5.50; June. 

Str. Yeelhaven (Du.), 3,000 tons, Virginia to Hamburg, coal, pri- 
vate terms. 

Strs. Greslisle (Br.), 3,268 tons and Cohanset, 3,266 tons, Virginia 
to United Kingdom, coal,. private terms; prompt. 

Str. Hofuku Maru (Jap.), 4,269 tons, Virginia to Port Said, coal, 
private terms; prompt. 

Str. Bradavon (Br.), 3,164 tons, Atlantic range to Gibraltar, Oran 
or Algiers, coal, basis $6; May-June. 
. Str. Esterpe (Br.), 2,290 tons, Atlantic range to Las Palmas, coal, 
$5.50; June. 
tr. Maridal (Nor.), 2,412 tons, Atlantic range to West Italy, coal, 


"th 


$6.25 
tr. Kurdistan (Br.), 3,863 tons, Atlantic range to Rio Janeiro, 
coal, $5. 

Motor Oregon (Dan.), 2,900 tons, Atlantic range to Rio Janeiro, 


coal, $4.75. 

Str. Pacific (Nor.), Atlantic range to Rio Janeiro, coal, private 
terms. 

The strike of American seamen is increasing the demand for 
ships of other nationalities. Coal carrier owners are standing 
firm for full rates, and the prospects are that prompt boats will 
be able to secure an advantage. 

Dealers report orders from the other side for American coal, 
and were it not for the present labor trouble here, it is believed 
that the fleet of unemployed steamers at southern coal ports 
would be called into use and be able to partially retrieve their 
losses by taking advantage of the existing rates. Atlantic Range 
to Havre is paying $5.50, June loading, and West Italy $6.25. 
Hampton to United Kingdom offers 35 shillings. 

Despite the low ebb in shipping, the port of New Orleans made 
a good showing in the first quarter of 1921, 662 vessels having 
entered the port during the three months’ period. Grain was 
the principal export carried by the 631 ships which cleared from 
the port in the same period, 20 complete cargoes of wheat and 
flour and corn being listed. Sixteen loaded tankers left for for- 
eign ports and 401 vessels carried general cargo. 

For the first time since the United States entered the war 
with Germany, there are German vessels moored in the New 
Orleans harbor, taking on cargo. 

Resumption of lumber shipments from Puget Sound to the 
West coast of Mexico by sailing vessel took place with the dis- 
patch of a cargo of 1,000,000 feet of railroad ties consigned to 
Guaymas. This is the first cargo to go in sail since 1914, prior 


La 


to which year the Mexican trade purchased heavily of north 


coast lumber. 
The Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Ltd., intends 
in the near future to establish a new line between British Co- 
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lumbia ports, Seattle and San Francisco. A regular ten-day serv. 
ice is being planned. 

Mexico bought 76 per cent more goods through New Orleans 
in 1920 than it did in 1919, and the port’s commerce with its 
southern neighbor increased $11,673,988 for 1920 over 1919. Fig. 
ures compiled by the research bureau of the New Orleans Asggo- 
ciation of Commerce show a trade balance of $15,171,454 in favor 
of Mexico at the end of 1919, but in 1920 the balance had been 
reduced to $908,932 in favor of Mexico. Wheat flour led the list 
of exports for 1920, and sugar led the imports. 

That the British shipping industry is severely affected by 
the coal crisis is evidenced by the fact that the stoppage of the 
mines not only puts an end for the time being on coal exports, 
but inflicts a disastrous blow upon industries, all of which con. 
tribute more or less to shipping prosperity. 

No fixtures have been reported in the time charter market. 


May 27 


The export market continues with orders for American coal, 
and prompt carriers are in demand, but these are difficult to 
find, either here or abroad. 

Several cargoes are said to have been fixed on the other 
side at rates ranging from 30s to 35s, and there are reports for 
a good request for ships in the Mediterranean trade and the 
Islands. 

Conditions are brighter for the owners of Cargo-carriers, 
and rates are likely to advance further should the strike con- 
tinue. 

The European public is growing less interested in the time 
when the miners will decide to return to their work, as it is 
argued that it will be impossible for them to mine coal for 
home consumption as cheaply as it can be imported from 
America. 

Grain from the Gulf and North Pacific perts shows no di- 
minution, and heavy shipments are going to United Kingdom, 
Greece and Scandinavian countries at rates unchanged from 
latest reports. 

Charters 


Str. Torrey (Nor.), 5,000 tons, Norfolk to Gibraltar, 30s, coal: May. 

Str. Kalfarli (Sw.), 4,081 tons, n. r., gulf to Antwerp, 7s 6d per 
quarter, heavy grain: May 31. 

Str. Hagno (Du.), 4,700 tons, Hampton Roads to Plate, up-river 
ports 27s 6d, down-river ports 26s 3d, coal; prompt. 

Str. Bratsberg (Nor.), 2,418 tons, Cuba to United Kingdom, sugar, 
about $10; May-June. 

Str. Volga (Br.), 2,851 tons, six or eight months time charter in 
trans-Atlantic trade, 6s 4%d, delivery United Kingdom. 

Str. Haugerland (Nor.), 3,578 tons, five or six months time charter, 
6s, delivery Amsterdam. 7 

Str. Rochdale (Br.), 2,377 tons, Virginia to Plate, coal, 27s: June. 

Str. Thorgard (Nor.), 1,484 tons, one round trip in West India 
trade, $2; prompt. 

Str. Helmia (Swed.), 1,288 tons, north side Cuba to Philadelphia or 
New York, sugar, 17c; if Boston, 19c. 

Str. Gibel Gelahui (Br.), 682 tons, n. r., three ports Spanish Medi- 
terranean to London, 45s per 100 cubic ft.; prompt. 

_ Str. Volga (Br.), delivery and redelivery United Kingdom, six to 
eight months trans-Atlantic trading, 6s 4%d on d. w. 

Str. Nedmac, Philadelphia to French Atlantic ports, general cargo; 
International Freighting Corp.; May. 

Str. Toledo Bridge, Philadelphia to Christiania, Copenhagen, Goth- 
eng Helsingfors and Reval, general cargo; W. J. Grandfield & Co.; 
May. 

Str. Collingsworth, Philadelphia to Rotterdam, Antwerp and Am- 
sterdam, general cargo; W. J. Grandfield & Co.; May. 

__Str. Capulin, Philadelphia to London, Hull, Newcastle, Leith and 
Middlesboro, general cargo; Clyde S. S. Co.: June. 

Str. Rosenborg (Dan.), 1,210 tons, Philadelphia to Rio Grande, 

coal, $6.25; May-June. 


May 28 


The general cargo movement out of Atlantic ports is com- 
paratively light, but the slow movement of exports is accentuated 
by the marine workers’ strike. 

Both United Kingdom and Mediierranean coaling depots are 
conspicuous buyers on the basis of $5.25 up to $5.75, and from 
30s to 35s. In some of these charters it is reported that the 
crews are undertaking to load and discharge the vessel if it is 
found necessary through the sympathetic strike of transport 
workers. 

Prompt coal tonnage is required for the Atlantic Islands at 
31s 3d, Gibraltar 32s 6d and Algiers and Copenhagen $6. 

The River Plat market continues firm at from 47s to 50s for 
heavy grain, up-river, June and July loading. 

The Pacific Coast North Atlantic Conference has made a new 
rate for shipments of onions from the west to the east coast of 
65ce a hundred pounds, which is an increase of 15c. The mustard 
seed rate in less than carload lots is reduced from $3 to $1.50 a 
hundred pounds. 

Outside of coal and grain there is no charter market worthy 
of mention. 

Charters 

_ Str. Benalder (Br.), 3047 tons, Portland to United Kingdom or Con- 

tinent, grain, 57s 6d. if Mediterranean 60s; June. is 
Str. Glenspey (Br.), 4040 tons, Virginia to Rotterdam, coal, $5, 
option Hamburg $5.25; prompt. 

Str. Clan Mackinnon (Br.), 6300 tons, 10 per cent, San Lorenzo (0 
United Kingdom or Continent, 55s, heavy grain, 57s 6d if seeds, wit 
option; June. 

_. Str. Heina (Nor.), 4400 tons, 10 per cent, San Lorenzo to United 
Kingdom or Continent, 55s 9d, option Mediterranean 57s 3d. . 

Str. Izaro (Span.), 2800 tons, 10 per cent, Rosario to United King- 
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dom or Continent, 57s 6d, option North Spain, 60s; June. ' 

Str. Canadian Trader (Br.), 1342 tons, St. John, N. B., to United 
Kingdom, sugar, private terms. : 

Str. Taizan Maru (Jap.), 1962 tons, a Virginia port to Lisbon, coal, 
private terms; prompt. ; : 
, Str. Iskra (Ital.), 2655 tons, Virginia to Gibraltar, coal, priyate 
terms; prompt. ee! ; 

Str. Gaelic Prince (Br.), 3592 tons, a Virginia port to St. Michaels, 
coal, private terms; prompt. 

Str. Walhall (Fr.), 2550 tons, a gulf port to River Plate, lumber, 
$19; prompt. : ae 

Str. Stadarnheim, 5000 tons, 10 per cent, San Lorenzo to United 
Kingdom or Continent (Bordeaux-Hamburg Range), 50s; June 1-25. 

Str. Umtali, 2500 tons, San Lorenzo to United Kingdom or Con- 
tinent, 52s 6d; June-July. 

Str. Sygna, 5800 tons, San Lorenzo to United Kingdom or Conti- 
nent, 50s; June 1-25: 

Schr. Z. E. Cliff, 2000 tons, Philadelphia to Galveston, coal, private 
terms. 

Schr. Ada Tower (Br.), 528 tons, Torrevieja to Boston, salt, pri- 
yate terms, 


May 31 


In some lines a slight change for the better at the port of 
Hampton Roads has been noted, although there has been no 
great change in the export situation.- Freight space on all 
steamers is readily available up to the time of sailing, and in 
many instances steamers call at other ports on the Atlantic 
seaboard for additional cargo. 

Ocean freight rates are unsteady, and it is believed that the 
movement of cargo will not show any great improvement until 
rates are placed on a firm basis. 

Port conditions at San Francisco are improving slowly. 
Important business is showing activity, but the export trade is 
very dull. A considerable number of vessels are laid up in the 
various districts of the harbor, but several large vessels have 
been placed on the important runs. Business with Asiatic ports 
and with Central and South American countries is expected to 
show steady improvement from this time on. ‘ 

Approximately 2,000 sailors are idle in New Orleans, await- 
ing for a revival of shipping. 

The federal government of Mexico has appropriated $3,390,- 
000 to construct a municipal wharf at Vera Cruz. Seven ships 
can be berthed simultaneously at the new wharf, which will 
be completed in two years, and which will be backed by ware- 
houses for storage of cargoes. 

Much of the congestion in Mexican seaports, particularly at 
Vera Cruz, is due to poor railway facilities from the ports. 
Labor trouble at the ports and the need of enlarged berthing 
space have contributed their share to the tieup. 

The time charter market remains unchanged. 


June 1 


A telegram from the Vice-Consul at Vera Cruz, dated May 
24, states that on May 14 the freight on hand at that port 
amounted to 25,300 tons. Shipments by rail amounted to 4,796 
tons, and receipt by sea were 2,940 tons. 

There is and has been some congestion at the port of Tam- 
pico, but there is not as alarming an accumulation of freight 
nor is the condition as serious as in Vera Cruz. Although it is 
said that the incoming freight: is five times as great as the 
amount of outbound cargo, it is rapidly absorbed by a few con- 
signees, a single oil company perhaps taking 2,500 tons of a 
3,000-ton cargo. 

Despite severe depression in the shipping industry, only 8 
per cent of the French merchant fleet is idle, according to a 
French authority, Jean Stern, who recently arrived in New York. 

The River Plate freight market has witnessed a fair amount 
of activity, and during the early part of the month the tend- 
ency of charter rates was toward greater firmness. 

Foreign trade of the United States continued to fall off in 
April, according to figures made public by the Department of 
Commerce. Exports of $340,000,000, compared with $387,000,000 
the month before, and $648,000,000 in April, 1920. Imports last 
month increased $3,000,000 over the $252,000,000 total the month 
before, but were $241,000,000 below the April, 1920, mark. For 
the ten-month period ended with April, the trade balance in 
favor of the United States was something like $100,000,000. 

Time charter demand for ships is small, owing to strikes 
here, in Argentine and in England. The prevailing rate is in- 
dicated by a recent charter made in London market for a 7,000 
to 8,000-ton freighter for a year’s voyage from here to the United 
Kingdom and continent at 6s 444d, or approximately $1.25 a 
deadweight ton a month. 


RATES ON UNROUTED SHIPMENTS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has granted sixth section permission to the 
Grand Trunk System and other New England lines to cancel, on 
one day’s notice, a rule for the application of rates from points 
on the Grand Trunk and other New England lines, which other- 
Wise would have become effective June 6. The Grand Trunk 
Publication which is to be canceled is its I. C. C.. No. 2975, the 
Bangor & Aroostook to be canceled is its I. C. C. No. 1649. The 
two are the same in substance. 

In the Grand Trunk’s tariff the publication was designated 
a “Special freight tariff covering regulations governing un- 
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routed shipments.” It said, “The freight rate tariffs of the 
Grand Trunk Railway System (lines east of Detroit and St. Clair 
rivers) applying from stations, Portland, Me., to Norton Mill, 
Vt., inclusive, in some instances, contain more than one basis 
for rates from and to the same stations, depending upon the 
route used, but the carriers parties thereto do not obligate them- 
selves to use any special route or rate unless shipments are 
specifically routed by shippers. Specific routing is desirable and 
shippers should indicate the route they desire used, and are urged 
to comply with this requirement on shipping orders and bills 
of lading. In the absence of such specific routing, the originating 
carrier will forward such shipments via routes that will insure 
through service, having due regard to (a) loading of home 
equipment; (b) the question of car conservation; and (c) the 
possibilities of -embargoes or congestion at any of the various 
gateways.” 

In publishing that rule the carriers hoped to be able to re- 
strict unrouted traffic to the standard lines. They intended to 
put upon the shipper the burden of routing via differential lines 
if he desired to avail himself of the lower rates applying thereon. 

Instead, however, of the tariffs serving the end in view, it 
became apparent that upon the effective dates thereof, the car- 
riers would have a boomerang in full operation. It seemed ob- 
vious that without considering the violation of Conference Ruling 
214-c, in which the Commission declared it was the duty of the 
carrier to send unrouted traffic via the cheapest route, shippers 
would send all their traffic unrouted and then allow the rule in 
214-c to come into effect. That would mean that carriers would 
send the stuff via the standard lines and then be compelled to 
apply the rates in effect via the differential routes. 

The Grand Trunk tariff carried the word “reduction.” That 
carrier seemed to understand what the effect of the rule would 
be. The Bangor & Aroostook, using that as an illustration, 
seemed unwilling to advise the shipper that it was reducing 
rates, if it knew that to be the fact. The Maine Central also 
failed to designate by any word on the tariff whether it worked 
an inerease or reduction. 

The carriers when they applied for sixth section permission 
said that they desired to cancel because the rule would operate 
as before indicated; that is to say, shippers would bill their 
traffic unrouted and then call upon them to obey Conference 
Ruling 214-c and apply the lower rates applying via the differ- 
ential lines. That is something that they desire to avoid, hence 
their move to cancel a tariff before its effective date. 

The Maine Central, by means of its tariff, I. C. C. C-3535, 
proposed to put the indefinite routing rule which would have had 
the effect of sending freight over the standard lines on differ- 
ential line rates into operation on June 1. Although the Com- 
mission issued its special permission authorizing the cancellation 
of the tariffs on short notice prior to June 1, the Maine Central 
could not get its cancellation tariff to Washington prior to tne 
effective date. The Commission came to its rescue by suspend- 
ing the tariff carrying the rule until September 29. Inasmuch 
as the carrier probably will not desire to defend the rule, it may 
be authorized, in another permission, to cancel it. 


RATES ON EXPORT FLOUR 


(Continued from page 1191) 


tween June 25 and December 30, 1919, in excess of the aggre- 
gate of intermediates contemporaneously in effect. He recom- 
mended a holding that the charges on this traffic to New Orleans 
and Galveston for export during the same periods based on the 
lowest combinations were not unreasonable. The case grew out 
of the application of rates on wheat in accordance with General 
Order 28. Those rates broke the relationships that had thereto- 
fore existed. The old relationships were restored in part on 
December 30, 1919. McGrath said that the complainants did 
not challenge the intrinsic reasonableness of the rates assailed, 
but contended that they were relatively unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial in that they did not conform to the adjustment prior 
to June 25, 1918, which was restored December 30, 1919. 


« 


RATES ON MYRABOLINS AND BARK EXTRACT 


An order of dismissal has been recommended by Examiner 
John A. McQuillan in No. 12249, Pfeister & Vogel Leather Co. 
vs. Lehigh Valley, Director-General, et al., on a holding that the 
rates on myrabolins from New York and Philadelphia to Cheboy- 
gan, Mich., and on bark extract in carloads from New York to 
the same place had not been shown to be unreasonable, but that 
overcharges were assessed on some of the shipments. He rec- 
ommended a direction to refund the overcharge. 





RATES ON IRON TANKS 


Examiner Howard Hosmer has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 12054, Pure Oil Co. vs. M. K. & T., Director-General, et al., 
on a holding that the rates on carloads of iron tanks, knocked 
down, from Cushing, Okla., to Central City, O., and Morgantown, 
W. Va., in June and July, 1919, were not unreasonable nor other- 
wise unlawful. 
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VALUE OF PAR AND NO-PAR STOCKS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A one-sided discussion as to the relative merits of issues of 
certificates of stock having par or no par was had before the 
Commisison, May 26, on the applications of the El Paso & South- 
western, Denver & Rio Grande Western, Western Pacific Rail- 
road Corporation and the Fort Smith & Western to issue no par 
stock certificates. The El Paso Southwestern asked authority to 
convert its 250,000 par certificates into 750,000 shares of no par. 
No one appeared in opposition to the applications. Therefore, what- 
ever might be said in favor of issues of certificates having par 
was not put before the Commission at all. Commissioners asked 
questions, however, which might have been taken as indicating 
that some of them are opposed to the issue of no par certificates, 
although they might have been asking the questions for no rea- 
son other than a desire to develop fully the argument in favor 
of no par issues and not to serve as an indication of the opinion 
held by the questioners. 

Frederick Strauss, who was a member of President Taft’s 
Railroad Securities Commission, spoke in favor of the issuance 
of no par certificates in accordance with the recommendations 
of that body. He said that the most important of all principles 
of sound finance is that the superstructure of credit shall rest 
on an adequately firm base of capital. Without this, the stability 
of the financial structure, he said, is impaired by an ever-grow- 
ing debt with ever-growing fixed charges. He said that with 
shares having a par it is difficult, and in many cases: impossible, 
to make a sale at less than par. He said that in the case of 
a carrier the stock of which sells at below par, all money must 
be raised by the sale of bonds; it has to go into debt more and 
more deeply; the worse its financial condition, the stronger is 
this compulsion and the heavier becomes its fixed charges. The 
requirement that no stock should be sold at less than par would 
be sound if it resulted in the sale of stock at par, but it is un- 
sound if it results merely in the sale at a considerable discount 
of bonds bearing an extremely high rate of interest. 

Mr. Strauss said that there is another economic ground on 
which to advocate the issuance of no par certificates, and that 
is that there is no such thing as constant value; all value fluctu- 
ates with use, depending upon supply and demand, profitable 
employment of property and other factors. The fact that a 
share states that $100 has been paid to the company is of his- 
toric interest only. 

Discussion of the specific applications was avoided by Mr. 
Strauss because, he said, that his only interest was in the eco- 
nomic phase of the subject. 

W. C. Osborn, for the El Paso & Southwestern, said that the 
company desired to get away from any statement of the value 
of its property and especially to avoid any statement prior to a 
valuation of the property by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Commissioner Eastman several times asked questions 
which seemed to indicate that he was of the opinion that the 
Commission, when it authorized the issuance of stocks and 
bonds, would have to set a valuation not only on the bonds but 
the equity over and above the amount of the bonds on which 
the stock shares would be based. He wanted to know if it would 
not be incumbent upon the Commission when, for instance, it 
authorized the issuance of $9,000,000 worth of bonds, to declare 
that the equity of the stockholders in the property was not more 
than so much and that it would have to limit the issuance of cer- 
tificates of stock to the value of the equity so found. 

Mr. Osborn said that that was exactly the thing which the 
company he represented desired to avoid. He said he was op- 
posed to scaling up or scaling down the stock issues of any com- 
pany or companies. He said the new law had disregarded the 
question of security values and made the value of the property 
the only measure. Under that principle, he said, the issuance of 
par stock would be wholly inconsistent. He said that the Com- 
mission is dealing with a situation created by a statute or a 
series of statutes; that his view was that the use of no par cer- 
tificates would be better than the use of certificates purporting 
to be of a particular value. He said that, at present, only six 
railroad companies have issued stock that is selling at par or 
better. He asked if any one of the other hundreds came asking 
authority to issue stock at par would it be possible for the Com- 
mission to authorize the sale of the stock at less than par. He 
suggested that it would be ridiculous for the Commission to 
authorize the issuance of stock at par in the face of the fact that 
the market value of the outstanding stock was less than par. He 
said that the issuance of no par stock should be compulsory be- 
cause it would lead to larger financing on the equity side than is 
the fact now. 

Throughout the argument Commission Potter asked, at every 
opportune moment, when the Commission would not have to have 
a standard for its own guidance in authorizing the issuance of 
stock. He wanted to know if the Commission would not be ac- 
cused of inconsistency if it authorized one road to sell stock for 
one figure and another at a different figure. Those who were 


arguing the question appeared loath to make answer to that but, 
finally, A. C. Dustin of Cleveland, who is reorganizing the Fort 
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Smith & Western, said that he did not see how the Commission 
could be subjected to criticism on that score because one of the 
most obvious things is that one road has a larger equity in its 
property than another. If all stock is to have a par of 100 or a 
multiple thereof, it is obvious that the stock in these different 
roads must be sold at varying prices. In support of the applica. 
tion of the Fort Smith & Western, Mr. Dustin said that Company 
is not authorized to issue anything other than no par stock. He 
said it would be a vain thing for the Commission to say that it 
could not exercise the power granted in its charter because no- 
where in the Interstate Commerce Act, he said, is it declared that 
a company must issue capital stock having a par. His scheme of 
reorganization calls for the issuance of ten shares of no par stock 
in connection with each bond. The bonds to be issued will have 
a face value of $5,244,000 and will take the place of an outstand- 
ing issue of bonds and accrued interest totaling something over 
$11,000,000. If the proposed issue of stock should be given a par 
of $100 the new capitalization would be just about equal to the 
present funded indebtedness, accrued interest and receiver's 
certificates. 

John J. Bowie, for the Denver & Rio Grande and the Western 
Pacific Railroad corporation, explained the intricacies of the re. 
organization which is being carried out with respect to the prop- 
erties suggested by the two names. 

“You will commit suicide and destroy all railroad financing if, 
in connection with the issuance of these certificates, you under- 
take to do the work of all executive committees or boards of 
directors of all railroad companies,” said Mr. Bowie. He warned 
the Commission against undertaking to exercise business judg- 
ment in connection with the issuance of the securities. He said 
that state commissions had tried that and had found, to their sur- 
prise, that capital was not being invested in railroads in their 
states. His idea was that the only function of the Commission 
was to prevent the issuance of securities from improper motives 
or for unlawful projects. His thought was that the only thing 
the Commission is required to be is an obstacle to obvious 
financial buccaneering. 


FEDERAL CONTOL OF STOCKYARDS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Objection to that part of the Haugen packer control bill giv- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture authority to regulate rates, 
charges, and regulations of stockyard owners or market agencies 
and remove discrimination against interstate commerce in live 
stock, was voiced in the House by Representative Black, of 
Texas, in the debate on the bill. 

Mr. Black showed that the section of the bill under discus- 
sion was almost word for word the same as that part of section 
13 of the interstate commerce act under which the Commission 
has assumed jurisdiction over intrastate rates. 

“There is a question in my mind,” said Mr. Black, “even 
granting the advisability of placing the live-stock yards of the 
country under jurisdiction similar to the interstate commerce 
law, as to whether we want to go to the extent of providing that 
if any state regulatory body should fix a rate or charge which 
the Secretary of Agriculture should say created an undue prefer- 
ence to one of the state’s own communities or which, in the 
opinion of the secretary, placed an undue burden on interstate 
commerce, that he should have the power to enter and fix a new 
rate, charge, practice, or fare and thereafter that, that rate shall 
be the rate to be charged, the order or decision of any state 
authority to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

In response to questions, Mr. Black said he knew of no state 
laws with which the proposed legislation would conflict but that 
he did not favor a provision in the law which would take away 
the power of the state to deal with purely intrastate transactions 
relating to stockyards. He was asked by Representative Hud- 
speth whether he had reached the conclusion he held since the 
passage of the transportation act. He replied he had voted for 
that law and that he was not undertaking to discuss the question 
of the regulation of intrastate railroad rates. 

“The railroads,” said he, “are*for the most part now parts 
of large systems extending from state to state, and the tendency 
is for still further consolidations. There is no such condition as 
to stockyards. So far as I know, each stockyard operates wholly 
within a separate state. We have had the interstate commerce 
law a good many years, and it was many years before Congress 
deemed the situation as complicated enough to justify giving the 
Interstate Commerce Commission power to have any control over 
state rates.” 

Mr. Black added that he doubted whether Congress had the 
power to go so far as to write the Shreveport decision into the 
transportation act. ? 

Representative Logan, of South Carolina, took the position 
that, as forty-two states were contesting in the U. S. Supreme 
Court the right of the Commission to regulate intrastate rates, 
it would be inconsistent for the representatives from those states 
to write into another law provisions embodying the same pril- 
ciple against which protest was being made to the Supreme 
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June 4, 1921 


Court. He believed adoption of the provision under discussion 
would “put us all in a most embarrassing position.” 

The purpose of the Haugen bill was explained by Represen- 
tative Haugen as follows: ASE 

“Jt is proposed to give the Secretary of Agriculture jurisdic- 
tion over the packers, stockyards, commission men, traders, buy- 
ers, and sellers, and all activities connected with the slaughter- 
ing and marketing of live stock and live-stock products in inter- 
state commerce; that is, the secretary shall have jurisdiction 
from the time the live stock is unloaded at the terminal yards 
and after it is out of the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

“Up to the time of unloading the live stock the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has jurisdiction ovet the shipment, dis- 
tribution, and ownership of stock, refrigerator cars, and other 
equipment, and transportation rates, including belt lines and 
terminal roads. Hence, it is proposed that the secretary's juris- 
diction shall begin where the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
jurisdiction ends; or, in other words, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is to continue its exclusive jurisdiction over trans- 
portation rates and compelling the carriers to furnish refrig- 
erator and stock cars, and so forth, and the secretary is to have 


exclusive jurisdiction over all transactions connected with the, 


slaughtering and marketing of live stock and live-stock products 
in interstate commerce, subject, of course, to court review; to 
gather and compel information concerning and to .investigate 
the organization, conduct, practices, and management of the 
packers and stockyards, including all transactions in or about 
the stockyards by all concerned or persons dealing on such 
ards.’ 

: Regulation of the railroads was referred to by Representa- 
tive Wood of Indiana in a speech opposing the packer control 
pill. He declared the railroads had been hampered in the past by 
laws of the state and nation. x . 

“People thought they (the railroads) were lying when they 
said they could not carry passengers for 2 cents a mile, but they 
told us that if we would give an increase of 15 per cent on freight 
rates they would not only improve the rolling stock but make ex- 
tensions and do the business of this country as it ought to be 
done. We did not give it to them, and it was not given to them 
by the Commission, and so when the war clouds broke and that 
great emergency came we found that they were telling the truth 
in the dilapidated condition of the roads turned over to the gov- 
ernment. So it is with all of this character and class of legis- 
lation. Why, the time is rapidly approaching when it will not 
be possible for us to set a hen without getting the consent of the 
Department of Agriculture.” ; 

Representative Connally, of Texas, inquired whether it was 
not true that “when we started out to regulate the railroads we 
started out with the idea of getting the rates down, but regula- 
tion has reversed the thing until they have got them up where 
we cannot get them down, and it is a system by which they levy 
a tax on us largely brought about by too much regulation?” 

“Absolutely,” replied Mr. Wood, “and we are paying the 
penalty. We are paying an awful price for it and we do not 
know what the future is going to be in the railroad business of 
this country.” 

“Does the gentleman mean that the high rates were brought 
about by the government control and activity?” asked Repre- 
sentative Tincher. 

“That had a very large part in bringing it about and this 
legislation will have a similar influence in the output of food,” 
replied Mr. Wood. 

Mr. Tincher inquired whether Mr. Wood favored repeal of 
the interstate commerce law. 

“I would not be in favor of repealing the interstate commerce 
law,” replied Mr. Wood, “but I would be in favor of enact- 
ing a law that would govern its control and transactions. I 
would not leave it to a set of men who with every change of 
wind change the regulations. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission knew, or should have known, the conditions that the 
railroads were in before they were taken over by the govern- 
Ment, and knew, or should have known, the necessities that 
existed as a matter of fact, but they yielded to the clamor of 
the people and to this legislative body and the several legisla- 
tive bodies of the states. They are only mortal and just as 
susceptible to influence as we are susceptible to influence here. 
A great mistake was made then and we are making a mistake 
here, and we will pay the penalty for giving to the Secretary 
of Agriculture the power to make law. That is what you are 
doing. You let them get the nose of the camel under the tent, 
and they will have the whole animal in before you know it 
and criticize anybody that dares to say a word. We are be- 
coming bureaucratic, and this is the most striking illustration 
we have had of this fact up to date. 

“No; we had better get back to the old practice and instead 
of hampering business and regulating it to death, we should 
Say to the business of the country, to the men who have the 
Mnate genius to do big business, do your best and the laws of 
the country will protect you as long as you live within the law. 
That is the kind of thing we want. If we had had the kind 
of regulatien provided for in this bill years ago, what would the 
country be to-day? Would there be a single transcontinental rail- 
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road built? No; not one. Will there ever be another built under 
the present system? Who would venture a dollar in an enter- 
prise of that character? How many of you would advise a 
friend to invest a dollar in that kind of an enterprise? Would 
you gentlemen destroy the great packing industries of the 
country? I want to say that the greatest encouragement, the 
greatest incentive for men who raise cattle, hogs, and sheep 
that there is is to be found in these large concerns. Why, no 
one knows—I expect it is impossible for any of us here to 
calculate the amount of money that these men are turning over 
and over. There is not a man here that lives in a town of any 
considerable size that does any considerable amount of banking 
business but what these packers are drawing on them in the 
shape of loans every day for money and more money with which 
to conduct their enormous business.” 

The bill was passed by the House June 2 without a fight and 
now goes to the Senate. 





Personal Notes 





R. G. Hyett, traffic assistant for the Waco Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been selected to manage the new traffic and trans- 
portation department of the chamber, which began its operations 
June 1. F. A. Leffingwell, former secretary-manager of the Waco 
Chamber, has been appointed manager of the transportation de- 
partment of the Texas Chamber of Commerce at Dallas. 

J. G. Elgin, for several years traveling freight agent for the 
C. R. I. & P. at Louisville and Oklahoma City, has been appointed 
traveling freight and passenger agent for that road at Atlanta. 

E. L. Dalton, general traffic manager, Montgomery Ward 
& Co., has severed his connection with that concern to become 
traffic manager for the American Radiator Company, Chicago. 
Richard M. Vowels, formerly assistant traffic manager for Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., will now be traffic manager at Chicago. 

The following appointments and changes have been an- 
nounced by the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Com- 
pany: G. A. Bowman has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent at Buffalo; J. H. Garrity, division freight agent at 
Pittsburgh; E. D. Davis, division freight agent at Rochester; 
W. H. Francis, chief of the tariff bureau at Rochester; R. R. 
Williams, special representative at Rochester. The following 
have been appointed traveling freight agents: J. A. Fullerton, 
Buffalo; G. J. Lawless, Pittsburgh; R. W. Anderson, New Casile, 
and J. G. Miller, Rochester. H. C. Watson, assistant general 
freight agent at Pittsburgh, and John S. Rockwell, general agent 
at Rochester, have been retired under the pension rules. Both 
positions have been abolished. C. O’D. Pascault, division pas- 
senger agent, Pittsburgh, has resigned and that position has 
also been discontinued. 

The Chicago offices of the Transmarine Corporation and the 
Atlantic Port Railway Corporation are in charge of E. A. Phil- 
lips, general agent for those companies. 

John Offenlock has been appointed agent for the New York 
Despatch Refrigerator Line and the National Despatch Refrig- 
erator Line at Des Moines, Ia. 

The Pennsylvania System has announced the appointment of 
Leroy S. Weber as district freight representative for the Lehigh 
district. He succeeds M. C. Broughton, who has been promoted. 

Harold A. Williams has been appointed district freight rep- 
resentative for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Milwaukee. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold its annual family out- 
ing at the Calumet Country Club, June 8. Luncheon and dinner 
will be served and a program of sports has been arranged, which 
includes a baseball game between shippers and railroad men. 
On Tuesday evening, June 7, the club will view films of the 
merchant marine in the Hotel LaSalle. Addresses will be made 
by Admiral Benson, chairman of the Shipping Board, Edward 
N. Hurley, John Barton Payne, Charles Piez and E. F. Carry. 

Frank J. Sprague, inventor of the electric trolley and re- 
cipient of the Franklin Institute medal for his achievements in 
the electric engineering field, was the speaker at the luncheon 
meeting of the Traffic Club of Chicago at the Hotel La Salle, 
June 2. 





The speaker at noonday meeting of the Traffic Club of St. 
Louis June 1 was Joseph E. Jones of the Lincoln Housing Trust. 





The Transportation Club of Decatur held its monthly meet- 
ing in the Y. M. C. A. Library, May 24. The speaker was S. J. 
Sparks, assistant freight agent of the Wabash, whose subject was 
“Overcharge Claims.” Following the talk there was general dis- 
cussion on the subject. 





The Indianapolis Traffic Club will hold its closing dinner of 
the season the evening of June 9 at the Claypool Hotel. The 
speaker will be Henry A. Palmer, editor of The Traffic World. 














TRUCK UPSETS TEXAS RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A motor truck, handling gasoline from Somerset to San An- 
tonio, Tex., a distance slightly in excess of twenty miles, has 
made such a disturbance in the rate adjustment made by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that it has been constrained to 
re-open the Shreveport and Texas intrastate rate cases, Nos. 
8418 and 11764, and appoint a hearing to be held at Austin, June 
16, by Examiner Healy. The San Antonio Railway Company, 
formerly the Artesian Belt, precipitated this matter by asking 
the Commission for permission to publish a rate of 19 cents per 
100 pounds with a view to persuading the Pioneer Oil and Refin- 
ing Co. to use the railroad instead of its truck in transporting 
gasoline and other refined products from Somerset to San An- 
tonio. It said that the matter was a purely local one and sug- 
gested, therefore, that it should be allowed to establish the rate, 
which would be a reduction from 25 cents, the rate that became 
effective when the Commission wiped out Texas rates in the 
Shreveport decision and added the Ex Parte 74 increase. 

The Commission came to the conclusion that a little change 
in a local rate like that would have a tendency to break down 
the mileage scale it had prescribed in the two big cases. There- 
fore, it re-opened the case with a view to making an order that 
would fit such situations, calling the issue in the re-opened case 
a question of relationship of rates on crude and refined. The 
chances are that it will be found necessary to lower rates for 
short hauls, if the railroads desire to do that kind of business. 
The tendency, in the last few years has been to establish com- 
paratively high rates for short hauls, because the terminal ex- 
pense on such hauls is just as great as for hauls across the conti- 
nent. Motor truck owners may not make their rates properly 
but, regardless of whether they make them properly or other- 
wise, their competition on short hauls has a tendency tv create 
situations such as this, which caused the Commission to re-open 
two of its largest cases. 


TIME FOR FILING OVERCHARGE CLAIMS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A favorable report from the Senate interstate commerce 
committee on S. 621, amending subdivision (c) of section 206 of 
the transportation act to permit the filing of straight overcharge 
claims with the Commission within two years after the termina- 
tion of federal control was submitted to the Senate May 27 by 
Senator Kellogg of Minnesota. 

The report embodied a letter from Chairman Clark of the 
Commission favoring extension of time for the filing of straight 
overcharge claims but not for claims of a different character. 
As the bill was introduced the time would have been extended 
for complaints for reparation, but the committee, following the 
recommendation of Chairman Clark, revised the bill so that, as 
reported, it applies only to overcharge claims as to the two-year 


period. 
In his letter Chairman Clark said: 


Your letter of the 10th instant with which you inclosed copy of 
bill (S. 621) proposing to amend subdivision (c) of section 206 of the 
transportation act has been considered by our legislative committee 
and by the Commission, and I am authorized to say that, while for 
reasons I shall recite we think that some amendment to this sub- 
division is appropriate, we are not in accord with the full measure 
of change proposed by S. 621. , . a 

Subdivision (c) contains a statute of limitations upon the time 
limit within which complaints for reparation against the Director 
General may be filed and considered by the Commission. That limit 
was one year. It was the evident purpose of Congress to fix a rea- 
sonable period and at the same time make it sufficiently short so 
that these matters arising out of federal control might be brought 
to a conclusion within a reasonable period. We did not hear of any 
criticism of this time limit until a short time before the year was to 
expire, the Director General announced that straight overcharge 
claims were governed by that subdivision. We have heard no criti- 
cism of the time limit since that announcement was made except in 
connection with straight overcharge claims. By “straight overcharge 
claims” is meant claims involving the collection by the Director Gen- 
eral of charges in excess of those provided in the legally and lawfully 
applicable tariffs. Such overcharges are, of course, the result of 
errors by carriers’ agents. It is very seldom that a complaint involv- 
ing such claim is brought to us. Ordinarily the carrier convinces the 
claimant that he is mistaken as to the tariff or the claimant convinces 
the carrier that its agent has committed an error. In rare instances a 
controversy over the interpretation or proper application of the tariff 
comes to us for determination. For these reasons and not understand- 
ing that straight overcharge claims were governed by subdivision (c) 
shippers did not file with us claims of that nature until after the 
Director General had made the unexpected announcement that they 
were covered by the limit in that subdivision. ‘ 

I should state that in connection with this announcement by the 
Director General he advised everyone to file his claim with the Com- 
mission before the expiration of the year; he directed that all claims 
of that nature that were in the hands of the officers of the roads that 
were under federal control should be forwarded to us for registration 
so as to stop the running of the statute of limitations; and that the 
officials of the road should proceed to adjust meritorious claims, advis- 
ing us when adjustment had been made. He sent to us for registra- 
tion all the straight overcharge claims that were in his office, and 
has been proceeding with adjustment of them as rapidly as they could 
be reached. <A very large number of claims was filed with us. <A 
limited number were tendered for filing after the year following the 
close of federal control had elapsed. There will doubtless be a limited 
number of cases in which the Director General and the claimants will 
not agree as to the proper interpretation of the tariff. 

Later the Director General announced that while the statute of 
limitations in subdivision (c) applied to the presentation of straight 
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overcharge.claims to the Commission he was not prohibited from get. 
tling such claims when they had not been filed with the Commission 
and he authorized the officers of the roads that were under federal 
control when that control ended to receive for filing until September 1 
next such claims and to proceed with adjustment of them when they 
were found meritorius. ” 

_For these reasons we feel that there is warrant for extending th 
period of limitation in subdivision (c) for an additional year as to 
claims in respect of overcharges above the legal tariff charge. We Za 
not think that such extension should be made as to claims of 4 dif. 
ferent character. aii 


As recommended by the committee and as it is expected to 
pass Congress, the bill would make subdivision (c) of section 20¢ 
read as follows: 


Section 206 (c). Complaints praying for reparation on account of 
damage claimed to have been caused by reason of the collection op 
enforcement by or through the President during the period of federal 
control of rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations or prac- 
tices (including those applicable to interstate, foreign or intrastate 
traffic) which were unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly or unreasonably prejudicial, or otherwise in violation of "the 
Interstate Commerce Act, may be filed with the Commission, within 
one year, or if so claimed in respect of overcharges above the legal 
tariff charge, within two years after the termination of federal con- 
trol, against the agent designated by the President under subdivision 
(a), naming in the petition the railroad or system of transportation 
against which such complaint would have been brought if such rail- 
road or system had not been under federal control at the time the 
matter complained of took place. The Commission is hereby given 
jurisdiction to hear and decide such complaints in the manner pro- 
vided in the Interstate Commerce Act, and all notices and orders in 
such proceedings shall be served upon the agent designated by the 
President under subdivision (a). ; : 

The subdivision, as it is proposed to amend it, will be the 
same as it is now in the law, with the exception of the addition 
of the words, “or if so claimed in respect of overcharges above 


the legal tariff charge, within two years.” 


HEARINGS CONSOLIDATED 


Hearing on No. 12284, Wilson & Co., Inc., of Oklahoma ys, 
C. R. I. & P., Director-General, et al., which was scheduled to 
take place May 28, was consolidated with No. 12301, Albert Lea 
Packing Co. et al. vs. Director-General et al., and heard before 
Examiner John T. Money in Chicago, May 27. Both cases involve 
that portion of the combination rate on fresh meat, on through 
hauls between Chicago and Albert Lea and Oklahoma City, south 
of Kansas City. 
, The complainants in No. 12284 allege that the rate from Chi- 
cago to Oklahoma City was a combination of locals to and beyond 
Kansas City and that it amounted to 87.75 cents prior to Gen- 
eral Order 28 and $1.09% subsequent thereto. The rate claimed 
as reasonable was constructed by adding the local rate to Kansas 
City to the 1716 scale rate beyond and amounted to 65% cents 
and 82 cents. The latter rate was put in during April, 1920. 

The Albert Lea rate, involved in No. 12301, was $1.34 and 
was also a combination of locals. Applying the 1716 scale south 
of Kansas City would have made it $1.091%%. Reparation amount- 
ing to approximately $1,000 was involved in the two cases. The 
defendants alleged that the rates in both instances were reason- 
able for the service performed. 


In order to give those defendants or possible interveners who 
were not present and, therefore, unaware of the consolidation, an 
opportunity to be heard, the hearing was not closed but continued 
until June 3. 


SHIPPERS’ CONVENTION 


; Traffic representatives of manufacturing companies which 
distribute their products through public merchandise warehouses 
will meet in convention at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
June 16 and 17. 

The convention will be held under the auspices of the Ship- 
pers’ Warehousing and Distributing Association, which was Or- 
ganized at Chicago a year ago for the general purpose of effect- 
ing standardization and simplification of forms, documents, prac- 
tices, rules and regulations in the business relationship between 
the manufacturers and the public warehouse industry. 

Uniformity, overages and shortages, taxation on stocks in 
warehouses, methods of billing, systems of reporting of stocks— 
these will be some of the general subjects that will be discussed 
at the Pittsburgh convention. Solutions of the various problems 
with which shippers are confronted in distributing products from 
factory through the public warehouse to retailer and consumer 
are sought. 





PETITIONS FOR REHEARING 


Defendants in No. 6194, Holmes & Hallowell Co. vs. Great 
Northern et al., and No. 7895, Traffic Bureau of the Commercial 
Club of Aberdeen, S. D., vs. Great Northern, have asked the 
Commission to grant a rehearing and reargument of those cases. 

The Director-General has asked. for a rehearing or reargu 
-_— in No. 11219, Sinclair Refining Co. vs. Director-General 
et al. 

The Director-General has asked the Commission to grant 4 
rehearing or reargument in No. 11400, Atlantic Refining Co. V® 
Director-General et al. 
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A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


—_—~. 


CONDEMNS THE RAILROADS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I notice on page 1094 of The Traffic World, May 21, 1921, 
that Mr. Lafbury of the A. M. Travis Company, Pittsburgh, has 
had the courage to express in no uncertain terms quite a number 
of facts bearing particularly on the distribution of fruits and 
vegetables. 

My somewhat wide experience has taught me to know that 
there are certain lines of business that are very decidedly handi- 
capped for no reason other than exorbitant freight rates, and, 
while Mr. Lafbury found it convenient to indulge in personali- 
ties, if it be true, as seems to be the case, that the fruit and 
vegetable business is being discriminated against as compared 
to other lines of industry, I am glad to join in the protest to 
which he refers, and, in line with the editor’s note, if the shoe 
fits, I think the transportation lines should wear it without com- 
laint. 

4 In this connection I would like to have the following situa- 
tion given as wide publicity as possible: 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the Monongahela Railway companies operate to and from 
Fairmont, W. Va., each carrying rates to industries located on 
their own lines in Fairmont, and while repeated efforts have 
been made by civic organizations throughout the northern part 
of West Virginia, eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania by 
interested prospective industries to have through rates published 
applying from all points on both lines to all points on both 
lines into Fairmont, nothing up to this time has been accom- 
plished. In fact, we have not been able to permanently estab- 
lsh a physical connection between the two lines within the 
switching limits of the city. Even though the two lines are 
separated by a distance of only three hundred yards, the lowest 
present rate in effect to be applied on any traffic is the minimum 
scale, which ranges from thirty-five down to ten. 

Representatives of each of the three lines have repeatedly 
expressed their willingness to establish through rates and join 
each other in publishing a reasonable switching rate between 
the three lines, but because of what we deem to be fear of each 
other nothing definite has yet been accomplished. 

The Baltimore & Ohio seems willing, and apparently seriously 
so, to establish through rates, and at one time Mr. Schoonmaker 
of the Monongahela agreed that such rates should be published, 
while Mr. Koch of the Pennsylvania for a time concurred. Re- 
gardless, however, of their expressed good intentions, we are 
stil paying the exorbitant rates, with no relief in sight. 

I hope the time will soon come that the Baltimore & Ohio 
will feel big enough to tell the Pennsylvania to go to the D——, 
and the Monongahela will no longer feel like being nursed and, 
Instead of charging considerably more than the traffic will stand, 
thereby prohibiting prospective factory locations, they will come 
to some agreement whereby they will find it businesslike to 
let live as well as to live, and that very soon the Monongahela 
Valley, particularly Fairmont and relative territory, will be 
Placed within the Central Freight Association, where it rightly 
belongs, and on the strict Pittsburgh basis, such as I believe 
Would be the case if considered from a just standpoint, rather 
than a selfish one. 

It is a foregone conclusion that until such time as the rail- 
road companies show a willingness to co-operate with capital, in- 
dustrial concerns will not make any determined effort to enrich 
the railroad companies. 

The Consolidation Coal Co., Traffic Dept., 
Per L. GlennRoop. 





Fairmont, W. Va., May 27, 1921. 


ELEVATOR LAND LEASES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In July, 1920, we paid the C. M. & St. P. Ry., under protest, 
{0 for elevator land lease at one of our stations. Such annual 
fentals are supposed to be fixed at 6 per cent of the valuation 
of the land occupied. The valuation of the land under our lease 
at this station is put by the railway company at $160, the mini- 
ag rental charge of the railway company being $10. We wrote 
erated company for a correction of this rental before next 

A few days ago a Chicago representative of the C. M. & St. 
. Ry., together with the division superintendent, called on us 
hd stated that under a ruling of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission these land lease rentals must now be based on the valu- 
ation of the land plus the valuation of the sidetrack fronting 
the leased land, which, in the instance under consideration, 
would make our next rental at $41.86 in the place of $10; that 
these valuations are given the railway company by the Commis- 
sion and must be used as fast as received, with every original 
land lease or renewal; that this order applies to every railway 
in the country. This means that the elevator and mill owners 
of the country are up against an item of considerable interest. 

We replied that our elevator in question and practically all 
country elevators are located on sidetracks that are: used by the 
public as well as by the elevator owners. The public has same 
privileges precisely in car service as the elevator or mill owner. 
Why seek to make a charge for a service to an individual that 
it extends to the public without charge? This proposition would 
create discrimination. The individual, moreover, by reason of 
his building and business, brings tonnage to the railway that it 
otherwise would not get. The railway participates in the ben- 
efits of the business of the individual, built and developed by 
his own money and labor, and now proposes to penalize him 
for it. 

The reply to us mainly was that such, however, was the 
ruling of the I. C. C.—such was the law. 

The point was also made that the sidetrack opposite the 
elevators was used exclusively by the elevators, making the two 
cases not parallel. But, to the contrary, no one wants exclusive 
use of such sidetrack, nor is it practiced. Wherever and when- 
ever it is convenient for the public to load or unload cars oppo- 
site an elevator, it is done with no protest. 

In the instance of the particular lease in question we find 
that the land covered by the lease does not include the land 
covered by the sidetrack opposite, which we believe is true 
with every railway lease in the country. 

We assume that neither the I. C. C. nor anyone else can 
compel us to lease what we do not want. We do not want ex- 
clusive use of any sidetrack privilege. We want the same use 
as the other fellow who is asked to pay nothing. 

Query: Can the railway cancel lease on ground of a refusal 
to lease the sidetrack opposite? We presume that as a common 
carrier the railway cannot cancel without sufficient cause. We 
do not object to renewal of lease of land already covered in our 
lease and on the railway company’s terms, with car service, how- 
ever, same as given those not having investments on railway’s 
right-of-way. 

We presume that owners of structures on land not owned 
by the railway company also will be approached for rentals for 
sidetrack service. 

We have recited this case to one of the leading law firms 
in Minneapolis and are now awaiting their investigation for opin- 
ion as to procedure for protection or defense. We shall be glad 
to extend this opinion in part or in full to those who are in- 
terested and who write to us. 

We believe, however, that if this controversy lands in the 
courts, the defense should be undertaken, not by any individual, 
but I the larger interests of the large associations. 

abasha, Minn., May 28, 1921. R. E. Jones Co. 


CABBAGES AND KINGS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have been noting from time to time with considerable 
interest articles published in your paper in connection with the 
rate on fruits and vegetables and the opinions of different per- 
sons interested in this question. 

We have noted your arguments on the cabbage question, and 
if cabbage was as popular on the markets throughout the coun- 
try as it has been in your columns for some time we do not 
believe the value at shipping point would be $6 a ton as you 
have quoted several times, but that its would be worth consider- 
ably more. We cannot help but agree with Mr. Lafbury, con- 
nected with the A. M. Travis Company, whose communication 
you published May 21. Although his letter may sound ridiculous, 
nevertheless he was striking directly at the truth of the matter. 
We also have been in the cabbage deal and can truthfully say 
that all cabbage which we have handled since July 1, 1920, has 
been a losing proposition. Inasmuch as the rates are unreason- 
able on some commodities, we believe it would he to the ad- 
vantage and for the benefit of the producer to have a readjust- 
ment on these rates. 

We desire to call your attention to the communication which 
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we addressed to the Honorable Stephen G. Porter under date of 
May 20, 1921, and are attaching copy of same hereto for publi- 
cation in your valuable paper. Statements in this letter are 
not from hearsay but from actual facts of a movement on a car 
which moved less than two weeks ago, and if you or anyone else 
can see anything reasonable in such rates as these it is time 


for some one to wake up. 
United Produce Company, 


John J. Cronin, Assistant Manager. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 25, 1921. 


Hon. Stephen G. Porter, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Referring to our previous correspondence and communications 
with you we desire to call your further attention to existing high 
freight rates and especially to one very unreasonable charge which 
we are obliged to pay in Pittsburgh when we ship our cars over the 
lines of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and desire to handle this 
commodity through the Union Fruit Auction Company which we are 
advised is a public auction company and a public service corporation 
and for your reference and information we will quote you a specific 
case of this unreasonableness and we might call it discrimination. 

On May 10, 1921, there arrived at the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
produce yards at 22nd Street, Pittsburgh, Penn., P. F. E. car 16514, 
this car containing 406 boxes of lemons. The freight rates up to and 
including those assessed at the B. & O. produce yard amounted to 
$655.83 with the usual 3 per cent war tax making a total of $685.80. 
The above numbered car was released to us and we were notified 
of arrival of same at 4 p. m. on May 11, 1921, as per certified copy 
of arrival notice attached. On Saturday, May 14, we desire to have 
the contents of this car placed on the Union Fruit Auction Company’s 
platform to be sold at public auction on May 16, 1921, and therefore 
proceeded to hire a truck to haul these lemons from the car to the 
platform a distance of one square, whereupon the Union Fruit Auc- 
tion Company refused to allow us to unload this car upon the auction 
platform which they claim is controlled by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and if this is the case is under the direct supervision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. We are also attaching certified copy of 
their refusal to accept this car on their platform. Then we were 
obliged to bill the car from the B. & O. yards at 22nd Street to 
the Pennsylvania Produce yards, Union Fruit Auction Company plat- 
form at 2ist Street and a certified copy of our reconsigning orders 
are herewith enclosed. 

For this movement of the above car a distance of one square 
we were assessed the local rate on the total weight of the lemons, 
viz., 34124 pounds at 24 cents a hundred weight, amounting to $81.85, 
and the reconsigning charge at B. & O. 22nd Street known as Junction 
Transfer $7, in addition thereto 3 per cent war tax on all charges. 
The above charge is what we, and every other firm desiring to trans- 
fer a car from the B. & O. produce yards to the Pennsylvania Pro- 
duce yards are obliged to pay for the haul of one square and we 
wish to state, even though these might be according to the laws 
and ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission, it is very un- 
reasonable to the trade in general, as well as the consuming public at 
Pittsburgh. As the matter stands, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, have and have had for some years past a monopoly on produce 
deliveries on the Pittsburgh market, and unless the trade ships Penn- 
sylvania Railroad delivery, and take whatever service they are handed, 
they are unable to get anything from any other line running into 
Pittsburgh at any reasonable rate. The facilities between these points 
are such that these cars can be handled from one yard to another 
in a very few minutes and all that is necessarv is switching the car. 
We do not feel that this is a reasonable charge for the service 
rendered. 

We are unable to quote the tariff authority for assessing the 
above rate inasmuch as we have been unable to obtain a copy of the 
said tariff from the carriers. However, we presume it is lawful charge, 
but we wish to state again, however lawful it might be, it is very 
unreasonable, and in this instance caused these lemons to cost some- 
thing over 20 cents a box more than they should have cost. You 
ean see the above charges are very unreasonable and to support our 
statements we have attached certified copies of the documents cover- 
ing this car and trust that you will place this matter before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission with the request that they consider 
furnishing a reasonable rate without discriminating against one car- 
rier or the other to cover such movement and service as stated above. 

Anything that you can do to bring about a readjustment in this 
connection will be appreciated to the fullest extent by us. 


We suggest to Mr. Cronin that the place to lodge his complaint is 
not with a member of Congress who pnrobablv knows nothing about the 
subject, or even with The Traffic World, but first with the carriers 
involved, and, if they fail to take action, then with the Commission. 
If he has a case he will probably get relief. We are somewhat weary 
of being put in the attitude of asserting that no freight rates are too 
high.—Editor The Traffic World. * 


SUBSIDIZING WATER TRANSPORTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

As the representative of the interior people of west Tennes- 
see and western Kentucky, I thank you for your editorial of 
May 21, “Panama Canal Tolls, etc.” 

The letter prepared, but not sent, by the Traffic Club of 
Chicago, shows how the public conscience is being awakened 
against the government granting and maintaining special privi- 
lege to the few at the expense of the many. 

You state the matters at issue fully and then say: “The 
question is not only, is it fair?, but is it practical?” 

You do not answer except in an indirect way and by other 
questions which show how you think about it. The interior peo- 
-ple answer directly: ‘No, it is not only not fair nor practical but 
is downright dishonest and must not be continued by the gov- 
ernment.” 

The superlatively wicked double taxation for transportation 
imposed on the interior people and the special privilege of pref- 
erential freight rates granted to the river and coast cities has 
been possible only because of the ignorance and apathy of the 
interior people themselves. 

When they were first taught the extent of the discrimina- 
tions against them, they did not act because they felt that the 
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odds were ooo great against them, that the money and influence 
of the railroads and the organized big interests in the river 
cities combined together could defeat their efforts to obtain 
justice. Yet the fighting blood of a few became aroused and at 
the expense and personal sacrifice of these few orders for equalj. 
zation of rates were obtained from the Interstate Commerre 
Commission and a general adjustment of rates is now progregg. 
ing rapidly. 

We won because our demands were just. The interior 
business men have been impressed with their possibilities ang 
duties to their people and are now determined that no such jm. 
position shall be practiced against them in the future. 

If the railroads apply for fourth section relief to meet water 
competition, we will be on hand to see to it that there shall he 
an honest account taken of what the cost of water transportation 
in each case is, so that the Commission will not blindly fix g 
rate that cannot be maintained to the interior points. 

I do not know who originated the arbitrary of 20 per cent 
under rail rates to apply to water rates, but I do know that it 
is not based on any known facts and is a crime against those 
who have only railroads to serve them. 

In fixing rates by water, whether the government or private 
interests own the boats, the money spent by the government 
must be taken into account and a compensation for it included 
in the rates charged by the water carrier. 

In figuring the past government expenditures we do not de. 
mand that the whole sum of more than one billion dollars 
already spent on the rivers be charged up to transportation ac. 
count, but we do demand that an honest estimate be made of the 
present value of locks, dams and terminals that are permanent 
and have been built at public expense, the cost of other channel 
improvement and the moneys hereafter spent for water trans 
portation be taken into account. 

We must wipe the slate clean of all past subsidies granted 
to railroads and boats that have no present value, charge the 
loss to the ignorance or perversity of those who were to blame 
for them and start out anew to find the real cost of transpor- 
tation by rail and by water, treating both alike by taking 
honestly into account all of the elements of cost. that enter into 
each; then we will know what difference there is, if any, and the 
rate question will be settled and the people will be satisfied. 

The interior people are now ready to serve notice on Con- 
gress, the Commission, the railroads and those venturing into 
the business of transportation by water that they will not in the 
future submit to the discriminations imposed upon them in the 
past, and the transportation tax must be not only fair and prac 
tical but must be based upon known facts intelligently and 
honestly applied. 

A. J. McGehee, Secy., Southern Interior Traffic Assn. 

Jackson, Tenn., May 24, 1921. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

; In answer to your note appended te my communication pub 
lished May 21, where you take exception to my statement “that 
the elimination of free passes would leave absolutely no incen- 
tive for anyone to enter the railroad field,” would say that prob- 
ably under normal conditions the assertion might have appeared 
rather broad, but what I intended to imply and should have 
added was, “as a permanent career.” 

In making this assertion I had in mind conditions in rail- 
roading which have developed since the first of the year as 4 
result of economic adjustment. 

The railroads all over the country, and especially in the 
eastern section, have used drastic measures in reducing operat: 
ing expenses by the elimination of several departments and re 
ducing positions in various offices and, incidentally, salaries. 

That such action was necessary is not denied, but in most 
cases, with the exception of gaining practical railroad expeti- 
ence as the means of a more renumerative position, what incel- 
tive would there be for anyone to enter the clerical field of rail 
roading should the railroads as a whole abolish the long stand: 
ing practice of granting free transportation to their employes 
as proposed by the B. & M. stockholders? 

B. Scrivener, Acheson Graphite Co. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., May 26, 1921. 


CAPITALIZATION OF BRAWN 


Editor The Traffic World: ; 

Referring to your editorial comment, at page 695 of the April 
2 issue of The Traffic World, on the writer’s letter to the Ope! 
Forum appearing at pages 727 to 730 of the same issue undef 
the caption, “Solution of the Railroad Problem,” would call you! 
attention to the article reported by your Washington Bureau # 
page 869 of the April 23 issue of The Traffic World, under tle 
caption, “Demand for Lower Rates,” wherein Mr. Carl Vroomal, 
former Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, is quoted at some 
length and sums up his remarks by asking: “So is it not wort 
considering whether the idea of a co-operative partnership ™ 
railroad management may not be the next step in the evolutio 
of our transportation system?” Thus it appears the writer 8 
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not alone in the idea that the ultimate solution of the vexing 
problem lies in perfecting a more efficient working organization 
through the medium of a three cornered co-partnership between 
money, Management, and brawn, the result of which will give 
pirth to economies in operation that will permit of a lowering 
of freight rates so necessary to the economic well being of the 

blic. 
ss You state: “The trouble with most such ideals is that they 
It affords much gratification to have the 
idea classed as an ideal. No ideal can be realized unless and 
until we work for its accomplishment. The Golden Rule is an 
ideal the world has been striving to attain for nearly 2,000 years. 
That much has been accomplished toward reaching the goal of 
that ideal none will deny. To admit ihat an ideal is not prac- 
tical is to admit that our great American democracy, founded 
on the principles of the Golden Ruie, is impractical. The ideal 
of a co-partnership between money capital, brain capital, and 
prawn capital is one founded upon the Golden Rule. It repre- 
sents the industrial expression of that rule, enunciated by the 
man of Galilee, which is the only panacea for the ills the in- 
dustrial world is heir to, among which are bolshevism, anarchy, 
I W. Wism, etc. If our transportation systems are adequate 
to serve the public, whose creature they are, a means must be 
provided that will insure their uninterrupted operation. Such 
can only be accomplished by satisfied investors, managers, and 
employes, whose satisfaction is measured by the returns on the 
investment each class has put into the business. When either 
class demands and gets away with more than its just and equit- 
able share in the division of the gains, dissatisfaction is preva- 
lent and interruption of or inferior service results. 

Your editorial asks three questions which the writer will at- 
tempt to answer. 1. “Assuming that this particular plan would 
be beneficient, if operative, how in the world is it going to be 
put into effect? 2. Who is going to guarantee that the wage 
earner would accept the plan? 3. If he accepted it in principle, 
would he take anyone’s figure as to the capitalization of his 
effort?” 

Answering the first query: The plan can be put into effect 
on any medium-sized railroad in the country in less than two 
years and will prove its practicability. When once proven it 
is but a step to enlarge its application to other lines. The writer 
is sanguine enough to believe that when once the details are 
grasped and understood by the representatives of the three 
classes on any particular road it would be put into effect at once. 
The first step necessary is to have a conference of three repre- 
sentatives from each class—three money stockholders, three from 
the managerial class, and three from among the employes from 
the operating, maintenance, and mechanical departments. These 
nine conferees could readily formulate the details of the articles 
of co-partnership which, if approached in the spirit of tolerance, 
would, without question, result in a thoroughly workable arrange- 
ment, according to each class a fair and just compensation for 
its effort. Such an agreement would insure a stability that would 
encourage confidence. Much needed money would be attracted, 
Management would have something tangible with which to plan 
for the future, and the employes would have the assurance that 
they would share equally in any division of profits created by 
their efforts to increase efficiency in operation. 

Answering the second query: The wage earner is certainly 
not going to accept this or any other plan until he has had an 
opportunity to become familiar with it. From personal experi- 
ence in the operating, traffic and mechanical departments of car- 
ners, the writer is confident that the average railroad employe 
has mental capacity enough to grasp the idea and that he 
bossesses a spirit of fairness that would dictate an acquiescence 
when convinced that the other members of the co-partnership 
were willing and ready to meet him on common ground in an 
attempt to solve their mutual problems. A well directed cam- 
Palgn of enlightenment and missionary work along the line 
would produce wonderful results, provided it were conducted in 
a whole-hearted and convincing manner. All the employe 
wants to know is that capital and management mean business. 
When assured he is not being imposed on and that the other fel- 
low hasn’t “an ace up his sleeve,” the employe can be relied on 
'o meet the situation in a satisfactory manner. Given a reason- 
able time in which to conduct an educational campaign along the 
lines mentioned, the writer will guarantee that the employes 
would accept the plan, failing in which he would be willing to 
forego any compensation for his service. 

Answering the third query: After a joint committee of stock- 
holders, managers, and employes had conducted an investigation 
of the compensation paid in a similar service on other lines, 
there could be no reasonable doubt of the economic value of any 
Class ‘of employes to the transportation business. This value, 
When once established, would become the basis for the distribu- 
tion of stock to the individual employe, which, in turn, would 

the measure of his participation in the fruits of the enterprise. 
By the same token that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(sic) placed the reasonable return to the carriers at 514 per 
cent, the joint committee would determine the economic value on 
Which the stock distribution is based and which represents the 
*mploye’s capitalized value to the business. 
When said employe knows his value has been determined by 


are not practical.” 
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a council in which he, through his chosen representative, has 
participated, there is little question but that he would be will- 
ing to accept that determination as a fair measure of his worth 
to the business. By the same means, the measure of the value 
of the general manager, for instance, would be determined and 
his participation in the profits of the business would be of no 
greater proportionate amount than the section hand. 

It is a foregone conclusion that there will never be indus- 
trial peace in the railroads of this country until some plan is 
made effective whereby the three necessary and fundamental 
elements—money, brains, and brawn—can be amalgamated into 
a working unit the basis of which will be a mutual confidence 
best expressed in one of the many variations of the golden rule, 
“one for all and all for one.” 

In conclusion, let me state that all economic barometers 
indicate that the world is advancing from a period of revolu- 
tionary ideas into one of evolutionary thought. Organized capi- 
tal has sought, by its strength, to throttle the masses. We are 
just beginning to emerge from a period of organized labor au- 
tocracy. From both of these forces the great middle class has 
rebelled until it would seem that now is the psychological time 
to evolve a plan that will bring the warring elements together 
to the end that they may step forward in unison over a road 
paved with honest intentions, as equal partners striving to 
render a public service of the first order and in so doing reap 
a just and equitable reward for themselves. 

B. J. Drummond, Traffic Manager, 
Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange. 
Cincinnati, O., May 24, 1921. 


UNIFORMITY OF TARIFFS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Speaking of efficiency, etc., I recently had occasion to supply 
rates on a certain commodity from a point of origin to various 
points of destination. 

I carry a pretty fair line of tariffs but when I tried to quote 
from my tariffs I found a number of points that I could not 
check up, so put the request up to the rate clerk of one of our 
leading railroads. On receipt of his reply I tried to check up 
with such tariffs as I had covering quite a number of the points, 
but they did not check at all. 

I then decided I would try some of the other lines, so sent 
a duplicate of the list to each of two other lines, and on receipt 
of their reply found I had three different sets of rates from one 
originating point to the same destination points. On asking for 
a recheck from all three, I was informed that these rates were 
correct and the lowest rates in force from and to the points 
named. On a separate sheet I am going to give you a few illus- 
trations, but will not mention the lines by whom quotations were 
made. In some cases you will find quotations from three differ- 
ent parties and others only two. 


The variation in rates, which, of course, is due to the inter- 
pretation of the different rate clerks who figure these rates to 
Arkansas points, is especially interesting and shows plainly the 
need of a uniform style or more simplified set of tariffs. 


These rate clerks in checking the rates asked for have evi- 
dently overlooked the fact that there are various combinations 
that can be used, especially in the Southwest territory, and each 
one has taken as his guide the first tariff that came to hand. 

As far as these rates are concerned they don’t tell anything 
except that the rate-making system is so complicated that even 
rate clerks representing leading lines of the country cannot 
figure them out correctly. 


This backs up my contention that all tariffs should be of 
uniform style and composition and issued from one office under 
supervision of the Commission. What a tremendous saving this 
would be to the carrier. The number of tariffs could be reduced 
probably sixty per cent, and the saving on this item alone would 
run into many thousands of dollars annually. 

This comes right back to my original argument of a year 
or eighteen months ago in favor of government ownership and 
control. This is one of the things we could have. Under a sys- 
tem of this sort overcharge claims would be greatly reduced. 

I know how you stand on this proposition. You say Iam a 
government ownership crank. Well, maybe so. But if govern- 
ment ownership and operation will accomplish this, let us have 
it even if it does add a few to our already large army of poli- 
ticians. 

Geo. W. Collins, The Peters Cartridge Co. 

Cincinnati, May 24, 1921. 





To— From New York. From Another Point. 
Alabama Points— Bb .¥s. Cc. Min. EC... Ci, in. 
REOF VIS oi iic-ta cicee sees 256 140 30 
258% 141% 30 

TR? a Seal Soak cictoce cig wires 176 95 30 
177 964% 30 

DIN 55555963 Sines 228 129 30 
230 130% 30 

PI dis da asacndiew as 203 108% 30 
205% 110 30 

ideas dsaenee 203 108% 30 
205% 110 30 

Or Tee 215% 126 30 


177% 96% 30 
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Arizona Points— 


Te ceed emene aes wes 530 456% 30 466% 406 30 
530 395% 30 46616 363% 30 
RN. wae 'nsl'die Mckee ons 588 496% 30 516 44646 30 
588% 406% 30 516% 375% 30 
Pe eer 542 453 30 478% 403% 30 
542 3661 30 478% 336% 30 
MEY © o cawis meds eens 438% 200 40 
444 200 40 
MN ab aieenik ae penne 438% 200 40 
200 40 
Arkansas Points— 
Arhaneas City ...cssccs 326% 179 30 210 142% 30 
306% 169 30 247% 165 30 
210 110% 30 
WN, 5 ook 5 cu Nc e ula 324% 177% 30 208 141% 30 
297% 174 3 245% 163% 30 
208 93% 30 
Se alts wre mergeics 300 124% 30 184 901% 30 
294 147 30 221 96 30 
184 96 30 
IR arith waaenene eae 318 140 30 201% 110% 30° 
320 162% 30 239 111% 30 
201% 111% 30 
Blytheville ....... Poeawes 284 123 30 168 89% 30 
277% 145% 30 205 944% 30 
168 94% 30 
Pere ee 313% 123 30 197% 891% 30 
306% 145% 30 197% 944% 30 
234% 944% 30 
Texas Points— 
ae Eee 256% 196 30 
256% 188% 20 
ER Rr a pre 394 252 30 292 211 20 
394 254 30 284% 221 20 
386% 280 30 
PN” skcvesecessconas 410% 265% 30 308% 224% 30 
410% 267% 30 308% 219 30 
410% 278 30 
2 eer re 331% 226 30 
328 * 226 30 
REN, gastin ae oe emeuhce 256% 196 30 
256% 188% 20 
ee ee ee 374 248 30 2561 196 30 
356 240 20 256% 188% 20 
256% 188% 30 
Texas common points... 365 240 30 238 180 30 
3581 223% 30 238 182 30 
358% 225% 30 238 178 30 
358% 241 30 
Utah Points— 
RE @cn.ecvesctecnho 504% 272 40 
502 225% 40 
POPMMIOW, 6 occ cccsves As Coalville. 
nS err re As Coalville. 
DE, wewkesanamsaradee 502 225% 40 438% 200 40 
475% 225% 40 412 200 40 
475% 318% 30 
Ge hid wo cienestensues 504% 272 40 


502 225% 40 


MISSISSIPPI-WARRIOR SERVICE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I read The Traffic World and often have to smile at some 
of the wise sayings that appear anent the railroad problem. 

What I am interested in most is the pessimistic idea some 
traffic experts have about the Mississippi-Warrior service. A 
year or two ago I came to this city from Texas and was imme- 
diately put to work in the barge line tariff department compiling 
tariffs. We had only a very short time in which to get out all 
the available tariffs to meet the emergency arising from the 
return of railroads to private owners. Our trouble came from 
the fact that we did not have all the necessary concurrences 
and it was imperative that we get the tariffs out before the 
railroads were turned back to their owners and the I. C. C. 
again resumed its functioning. Mr. Brent secured the services 
of all the available tariff men possible. We went to work under 
a handicap. It was cold and the building we were housed in 
was ill heated and dirty, and we had to climb three flights of 
stairs to get to and from our work. We were several blocks 
from the traffic department’s office and we had no real chief to 
help us out. We were from various roads and sections of the 
country, but we knew our business and did not need any leaders. 
We. got the tariffs out on time, and when the roads were turned 
back we were ready for any eniergency. The maps and charts 
we had to go by were prepared by the traffic manager, Theo. 
Brent, no doubt; at any rate, we had ample instruetions, full 
confidence and plenty of pay. Never a criticism came from Mr. 
Brent that I know of, and I was with him pretty often and with 
his chief clerk every day. 

The Mississippi-Warrior, February 1, 1920, sent me as agent 
to Memphis. I was the first agent that the barge line had at 
that point and loaded the first barge of cotton. A Mr. Taylor 
had preceded me as general agent and had secured some four 
hundred bales before I reached Memphis, but it fell to my lot to 
load the first big steel barge to the limit and I had the pleasure 
of stuffing 87 cars in it, or practically 4,500 bales. We came 
near reaching the 5,000-bale limit. Then we loaded the second 
and third barges. The prepayment of the cotton and other busi- 
ness ran my cash up close to $100,000 in three weeks. 

The loading methods were crude and we labored under a 
tremendous hardship. It was terrible weather—snow, sleet and 
rain most of the time. I had no office or desk room and worked 
at a great disadvantage, and many nights all night long. I had 


no assistant and we were “up against it” with those who con- 
trolled the facilities that we used. 


The obstacles thrown in 
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our way made Mr. Brent more insistent on having his own organ. 
ization and facilities. After two months of the toughest wor 
at Memphis, with the loss of a bargeload of traffic (about 40 ear. 
loads), which was toppled over in a heavy gale and a terrible 
current, the accidental drowning of Mr. Kavanaugh, our manager, 
and numerous other disappointments, I succeeded in getting 
transferred to Vicksburg. : 

I thought the people at Vicksburg would be like the wide. 
awake people of Memphis. I was sadly disappointed with the 
reception received there and the indifference with which the 
barge line project met. One month of Vicksburg, and I was 
cured of the Mississippi-Warrior or any other barge line project: 
but I realized then and am Satisfied that it will prove a success, 
I worked under a tremendous handicap. Imagine one man han. 
dling $97,000 in twenty-one days, responsible for the cargoes of 
many steel barges, without a desk to work on or very much sta- 
tionery—just a condition brought about by inexperienced man. 
agement and lack of a fixed system. We were all green as gragg 
in the business from the top to the bottom. I believe I knew 
as much as any of the others, and what I didn’t know would fil] 
a book. Furthermore, Mr. Sanders did not expect such a shovw- 
down of traffic. Mr. Brent evidently did and jumped into the 
game with all the energy and vim that was in him. Unfortu. 
nately he had about all the energy and vim that there was, and 
all looked to him to lead us. No blame is to be placed on any. 
one. It was a great experience to us all. We had plenty of 
river talent, but no one knew anything about a barge. I got 
all the experience I wanted in three months of constant work 
and worry. No more for me. So I climbed back in the railroad 
game. 

What I want to impress on the readers of The Traffic World 
is this: Don’t laugh at the barge line. That concern has plenty 
of brains at its head—railroad brains at that—and thousands of 
friends behind it, and in time will smooth out all the wrinkles 
and secure ample facilities. It is here to stay and is going to 
become a mighty factor in the transportation world. Just think 
of one barge transporting a solid trainload of cotton, say, one 
hundred carloads, from Memphis to New Orleans in considerable 
less time than the railroad can or do handle it, and its labor 
rolls and clerical force hardly mentionable. The Memphis force 
now is negligible—a general agent and his clerk, a local agent 
and an assistant. The Municipal River and Rail Company em- 
ploys the labor at about half what the railroads had to pay. 
This labor is hired by the hour and paid every night. The dif 
ference in rates between the water and rail is supposed to be 
20 per cent and the difference in cost for handling about 75 
per cent. There are expenses elsewhere that keep the barge 
line down, but the expense at Memphis is hardly a drop in the 
bucket—that is, the agency and loading and unloading expense. 

The barge line is not a myth, nor will it disappear as did 
the old-time wooden steamboats and the old-time river ways and 
dealings. The barge line has some men at the head of it with 
brains and that know the railroad game. It has more traffic in 
sight now than it can handle, and a towboat can handle six 
barges and each barge handles nearly a trainload of traffic. 

When Slason Thompson reads and sees a little more of the 
Mississippi-Warrior service he will realize that it is no “Humpty 
Dumpty” affair, but a real live project, with live men at the head 
and heels of it—but me for the railroads. 

J. B. Roberts, 
New Orleans Great Northern R. R. Co. 
New Orleans, La., May 21, 1921. 


PAYMENTS TO CARRIERS 


Partial payment certificates, under section 204 of the trans 
portation act for reimbursement of deficits incurred during fed- 
eral control, have been issued by the Commission to the Texas 
State Railroad for $16,000, and to the Fort Smith, Subiaco & 
Rock Island for $8,166.45. The Commission also found that the 
Texas State owes the government $4,450, and the Fort Smith, 
$513.34, on account of traffic balances or other indebtedness. 

The Commission has issued a partial payment certificate t0 
the Lake Charles & Northern of Louisiana for $21,000. 

The Treasury Department has announced partial payments 
as follows: Detroit & Mackinac, $50,000; Frankfort & Cincil- 
nati, $12,500; Maryland & Pennsylvania, $15,000. It also ar 
nounced payments under section -204, for reimbursement of defi- 
cits, as follows: Cairo, Truman & Southern, $38,157.71; Fort 
Smith, Subiaco & Rock Island, $8,166.45, and the Deering South 
western, $40,221.64. 

Repayments on loans from the revolving fund were a 
nounced as follows: Ann Arbor, $20,000, and Waterloo, Cedar 
Falls & Northern, $60,000. These are the first repayments to 
have been announced since loans were made from the revolvilé 
fund. ; 
The Commission has issued the following additional partial 
payment certificates: Southern Pacific, $4,200,000; Grand Trunk 
Railway Company of Canada, as lessee of the Lewiston & Al: 
burn, $22,000; Grand Trunk Western, $1,000,000; Rutland Rail- 
road Company, $225,000. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 

} (Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 

j System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

| Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 

— s 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Carrier Under “Order” Bill Lading Not Required to Advise Con- 
signee of Right of Inspection: 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Under a bill of 
lading for a carload shipment to order of consignor with notice 


to‘consignee the carrier held not required in such notice to ad- - 


vise the consignee of a right of inspection given by the bill of 
lading.—Director-General of Railroads vs. Lewis E. Sands Co., 
Inc., 271 Fed. Rept. 85. 


Liability of Carrier to Shipper for Loss Governed by Uniform Bill 
of Lading: 

(District Court, S. D., New York.) Where a railroad carrier 
receives an interstate shipment without issuing any bill of lading 
or making a contract with the shipper, its liability is governed 
by the terms of a uniform bill of lading published and filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.—Lazarus et al. vs. New 
York Cent. R. R., 271 Fed. Rept. 93. 

Period of Federal Control Excluded in Determining Limitations: 

Transportation act Feb. 28, 1920, p. 206f, providing that “the 
period of federal control shall not be computed as a part of the 
periods of limitation in actions against carriers * * * for 
causes of action arising prior to federal control,” held to apply 
to an action by a shipper for loss of goods, where the limitation 
was fixed, not by contract between the parties, but in the ab- 
sence of such contract by the terms of the uniform bill of lading 
published and ‘filed by the carrier with its schedules, although 
the period of limitation had expired and action had been com- 
menced before the passage of the act.—lIbid. 

Statute Removing Bar of Limitations Constitutional: 

Transportation act Feb. 28, 1920, p. 206f, providing that “the 
period of federal control shall not be computed as a part of the 
periods of limitation in actions against carriers * * * for 
causes of action arising prior to federal control,” held constitu- 
tional as applied to a cause of action by a shipper against the 
carrier as to. which~the period of limitation had expired before 
passage of the act, where such limitation was not fixed by con- 
tract, but by the carrier in its published and filed schedules as 
permitted by interstate commerce act, p. 20, as amended (Comp. 
St., p. 8604a) —Ibid. 

Measure of Damages for Conversion by Carrier: 

(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) In an action 
against a railroad company for the alleged conversion of a car 
of lumber, evidence held insufficient to sustain a judgment for 
plaintiff not showing the value of the lumber, the only testimony 
being as to its value if it was of certain grade, and, it appearing 
that the lumber was not of that grade—Buschow Lumber Co. 
vs. Hines, Director-General, 229 S. W. Rept. 451. 

. Even in case of a conversion by the carrier of an interstate 
shipment of lumber, the measure of damages is its market value 
at the time and place of conversion, and a provision limiting 
recovery to its value at the place of shipment is void, since it 
would prevent recovery of the full actual loss if enforced.—Ibid. 

In an action for the conversion of an interstate shipment 
of lumber bought, not against the initial carrier, but for a con- 
version alleged to have occurred after the transportation had 
been completed and the consignee had redelivered the lumber 
lo be carried on another contract, the state rule that the meas- 
ure of damages is the value of the property at the time and 
Dlace of conversion was properly applied.—Ibid. 

Conversion of Interstate Shipment Governed by Federal Deci- 
sions: 

In an action for conversion of an interstate shipment of 
lumber the case is governed by the federal decisions.—Ibid. 
Delivery Does Not Per Se Import Acceptance: 
ss In order to pass title there must be an acceptance, and de- 
livery does not per se import acceptance.—Ibid. 

Consignee May Sue for- Conversion: 

m Conversion cannot be maintained where plaintiff has neither 
€ property nor the right of possession to the chattels alleged 

to have been converted.—Ibid. 

Where goods have been delivered to a carrier to be trans- 
ope to a consignee, the latter has the right of possession of 
: ® goods, and by virtue thereof has the right to recover them 
"their value from anyone who seizes them en route except the 
rue owner.—Ibid. . 
- In an action by a consignee of lumber against a carrie 

eged to have converted the shipment, the carrier cannot de- 
*at the action by showing title in another without connecting 
self with the right in such persons.—Ibid. 


In an action by the consignee of lumber for conversion by 
carrier, who, when the lumber was redelivered, disposed of 
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it according to the directions of the shipper, where the con- 
signee’s title did not clearly appear, but a mass of correspond- 
ence between parties thereto was stricken on the objection of 
the carrier, held that, though judgment for the consignee was 
improper, the cause should be remanded instead of being re- 
versed without remand.—Ibid. 

Proof of Custom as to Delivery of Trunk Admissible Without 

Allegation: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Beaumont.) In an action 
for loss of a trunk, proof of custom or usage, as to the delivery 
of trunks, that it was customary to put them outside on the 
platform, was admissible as an evidentiary fact showing delivery, 
even in absence of allegation in the petition as to such custom. 
—Hines, Agent, vs. Talbert, 229 S. W. Rept. 679. 

Testimony Insufficient to Sustain Finding as to Value of Con- 
tents of Lost Trunk: 

Testimony of plaintiff, suing for loss of a trunk, which was 
very indefinite, being only to the value of the articles lost, with- 
out giving their number, she giving only a sufficient number of 
articles of the values presented by her to amount to $100, was 
insufficient to sustain finding in her favor for $202 as the value 
of its contents.—Ibid. 

DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 
Where Carrier Disposed of Shipment Damaged by Delay, Rule 
of Consignee’s Duty to Accept Inapplicable: 

(Supreme Court of Utah.) Where the carrier, at the ship- 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
ind THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
nen and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
‘assified advertisements ars as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per 
ine; minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 
$ point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
ibe free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 

C WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—AN ACTIVE TRAFFIC MANAGER in every city in 
United States having broad acquaintance in local transportation cir- 
cles to co-operate with us in installing LOOSE-LEAF TRAFFIC LAW 
SERVICE. Inquiries furnished. Write in confidence for particulars, 
stating qualifications. TRAFFIC LAW SERVICE CORPORATION, 
S. W. corner Adams and LaSalle streets, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—First class Traffic Man to take charge traffic depart- 
ment short line, class two, standard gauge, approximately fifty miles, 
railroad, general offices located in small Southern town. He must be 
a mature man of executive ability, and have extensive railroad traffic 
experience; thoroughly up to date in all lines of traffic, and the suc- 
cessful handling of freight claims; must be of good habits, energetic, 
Icyal and faithful; rapid and accurate worker. In making application 
piease furnish references regarding ability, character and integrity. 
The location is desirable in the matter of school and church facilities, 
and applicant, if accepted, must be willing to reside in the town in 
which position is located, must be pleasantly amenable, though not 
humble, to the direction of a superior. Make application in your own 
handwriting, stating fully the names and addresses of your present 
employers, including your present occupation, the date and length of 
service, the scope of your work which you are now doing, also the 
nature of work you have in the past performed; state your age, the 
size of your family if married, the amount of salary you would expect 
to begin with, and how soon you could report for duty if offered the 
place. Do not answer if you will not give the information asked for 
ir first letter, which will be treated confidential. Address E. R. N 
567, Traffic World, Chicago. 

















WANTED—By a Chicago packing house, a thoroughly experienced 
Traffic Man, familiar with car movements, rates, claims, Interstate 
Commerce decisions, etc. State experience, salary expected and ref- 
erences. Address U. G. G. 369, Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic executive holding important rail- 
way position qualified as examiner Interstate Commerce Commission 
seeks ad field. Address R. E. E. 301, care Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, Il. 





FOR SALE—Forty-foot flat car, all steel construction, fifty tons 
Address E. W. I. 365, Traffic World, Chicago. 


capacity. 
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REGULAR SERVICES 
FREIGHT and PASSENGER 





Between 
NEW YORK MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE BOSTON PORTLAND, ME. 
and 
UEENSTOWN ANTWERP BRISTOL 
PLYMOUTH HAMBURG GLASGOW 
LONDON MEDITERRANEAN HAVRE 
LONDONDERRY LIVERPOOL ROTTERDAM 
CHERBOURG —— DANZIG 


‘Import and Export Freight Shipments Solicited 
COMPANY’S OFFICES, Cunard Building, CHICAGO 
S. W. Cor. Dearborn and Randolph Sts. Telephone Central 2050 
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per’s request, accepted the duty of disposing of a shipment of 
peaches damaged by delay, the rule of the consignee’s duty to 
accept delivery of a damaged shipment subject to his claim for 
damages was inapplicable-——Wilson vs. Hines, Director-General 
of Railroads, 196 Pac. Rept. 1007. 

Measure of Damages to Shipment Injured by Delay: 

Where plaintiff shipper had sold to the consignee the peaches 
shipped at the place of shipment, he was entitled to recover as 
damages for delay injuring the peaches the difference between 
the price for which he had sold the peaches, which was their 
market value at the place of shipment, with freight, loading 
and war tax added, and their market value in their damaged 
condition at destination when he was notified of their non- 
acceptance by the consignee.—Ibid. 

Extent of Damage to Delayed Shipment of Peaches for Jury: 

In action against carrier for damages by delay in shipment 
of peaches, the extent of the damages held for the jury.—lIbid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


Liability of Carrier for Care of Hog While in Transit: 

(Court of Appeals of Alabama.) <A court will not be put in 
error for refusing defendants’ request for the general charge 
directed at each of five counts where there is evidence tending 
to prove the last two.—American Ry. Express Co. vs. Dunnaway 
& Lambert, 88 Sou. Rept. 60. The value of a hog expressed to 
Alabama from an adjoining state having been agreed on and rate 
fixed according to value, act Cong. Aug. 9, 1916 (U. S. Comp. 
St., pp. 8592, 8604a), specifically provides that a special contract 
may be made releasing the carrier from any common-law duties 
or restricting the valuation, and this leaves the carrier as an 
insurer, charged in a suit for its death from overheat and lack 
of water, with the burden of showing that it properly fed, 
watered and cared for the hog while in its custody, though it 
was in transit less than the time limit fixed by the federal law 
at which penalty is fixed for failure to water.—Ibid. 

Liabiilty of Carrier for Rough Handling of Cattle: 

(Supreme Court of Montana.) In an action for damages for 
rough handling of cattle, evidence as to ice on the ground in a 
cattle yard was admissible as bearing on the charge that they 
were driven from the yards into the cars with vicious dogs, it 
appearing that while being so dogged the cattle went on the ice 
and slipped and fell.—Rogness vs. Northern Pac. Ry. Co., 196 
Pac. Rept. 989. 

When a bill of particulars has been ordered or requested and 
is furnished in compliance with such order or request, the party 
so furnishing it is limited in his proof to the matters covered 
by such bill of particulars.—Ibid. 

It is within the power of the court in the exercise of a sound 
discretion to order bills of particulars in an action by shipper 
of cattle against a carrier charging rough handling, slow trans- 
portation, and failure to furnish reasonable facilities for unload- 
ing, feeding, watering and resting the cattle.—Ibid. 

Defendant requesting a bill of particulars is not entitled to 
receive a bill of particulars as to any items not mentioned in 
its request, and the bill of particulars should not be construed 
any broader than the request therefor, and reference in the bill 
of particulars to items not included within the request are purely 
voluntary and are merely surplusage and immaterial, and plain- 
tiff is not limited, as to his right to introduce evidence, by his 
inclusion of particulars as to such items.—Ibid. 

In an action against a carrier for damages for rough han- 
dling, slowness in transportation and lack of feeding and rest 
facilities, admission of evidence as to matters not mentioned in 
bill of particulars held not reversible error, defendant not claim- 
ing any surprise nor alleging that upon a new trial it would be 
in a better position to meet such evidence, in view of Rev. Codes, 
p. 6593.—Ibid. 

Where station agent in use of carbon failed to place it over 
blank for signature of shipper on under sheet, so that when 
shipper signed the original contract no impression was made 
of his signature upon the carbon copy, the carbon copy did not 
become an original contract as is usual when two complete and 
identical instruments are made at the same time by the use of 
carbon paper, and it was not admissible in evidence as an origi- 
nal writing under Rev. Codes, p. 7941, relating to best and sec- 
ondary evidence.—Ibid. 

In an action for damages for rough handling of cattle and 
slow transportation, court properly refused to instruct that “de- 
fendant is not liable for delays, if any, unless the same were 
due to its negligence, and if you find that delays, if any, were 
due to cold weather or other action of the elements, then the 
defendant is not liable for any damage to said stock caused by 
such delays as you may find were due solely to the weather,” 
where no evidence was introduced showing that in the particular 
instance the movement of the train was delayed by reason of 
weather conditions, and witnesses for defendant insisted that 
the time consumed in the transportation was the usual and 
ordinary time for such movement, though defendant offered ex- 
pert evidence to show that in extremely cold weather consider- 
able difficulty is experienced in operating trains.—Ibid. 

Complaint cannot be made of the refusal of a requested 
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instruction, where the matters contained therein were fully egy. 

ered by given instructions.—Ibid. 

No alleged errors shall be considered unless contained jp 
the specifications of error.—Ibid. 

A general specification that court erred in denying motion 
for a new trial is of no avail to raise any matter whatever for 
review.— Ibid. 

Liability of Carrier for Negligence: 

(Supreme Court of Idaho.) Held, that plaintiff’s right to 
recover in this action, taking the allegations of the complaint 
altogether, is not based upon alleged oral contract, but on the 
alleged carelessness and negligence of defendant railroad or. 
poration in performing its obligations as a common carrier— 
Smith vs. Hines, Director-General of Railroads, 196 Pac. Rept, 
1032. 

The judgment of the lower court will not be reversed on 
account of error in the admission of evidence, where such error 
is corrected by proper admonitions or instructions to the jury 
to disregard such testimony, and it does not appear that such 
admonitions or instructions of the court have failed of their 
purpose.—Ibid. 

Instruction in regard to liability of common carrier in pro. 
viding proper facilities for unloading of live stock considered and 
approved.—Ibid. 

A common carrier is required to deliver goods intrusted to 
him at a safe place accessible to the consignee, and where de. 
livery of live stock is to be made from a car, such car must be 
placed by the carrier where it may be conveniently unloaded 
by the consignee.—Ibid. 

In an action for damages, where there is substantial evi- 
dence to support the finding of the jury that defendant was neg. 
ligent, such finding will not be disturbed by the appellate court. 
—Ibid. ; 

Where, in an action against a carrier for damages to sheep 
before delivery to consignee, it is alleged and proved that the 
market value of such sheep was depreciated by reason of the 
fact that they would not breed on account of the injuries sus- 
tained, and that this element of damage flowed directly from 
the injuries in question, the jury, under proper instructions from 
the court, may award plaintiff just compensation for the loss 
thereby sustained.—Ibid. 

Shipment Held a Foreign Shipment: 

(Commission of Appeals of Texas, Section A.) <A shipment 
of cattle originating in Mexico, carried to El Paso, Tex., is a 
foreign shipment, as the cattle were transported through a port 
of entry, notwithstanding the shipment was carried only a short 
distance in Texas.—Mexico N. W. Ry. Co. vs. Williams, 229 
S. W. Rept. 476. 

Prior to Cummins Amendment Interstate Commerce Act Did Not 
Apply to Foreign Shipment: 

As the purpose of the original interstate commerce act of 
1887 (U. S. Comp. St. 8563, et seq.) was merely to regulate com- 
merce between the several states and compel interstate carriers 
to make their charges reasonable, section 22 (U. S. Comp. St. 
p. 8595), preserving the existing remedies at common law and 
as prior to the Carmack amendment of 1906 to section 20 (U. S. 
Comp. St., p. 8604a, 8604aa), prescribing a rule of liability in 
case of interstate shipments, the carrier’s liability for such a 
shipment was either that of the general common law or that 
determined by the public policy of the particular state, the 
commerce act prior to the Cummins amendment, 1915 (U. S. 
Comp. St., pp. 8592, 8604a) to the Carmack amendment, which 
extended its scope to foreign shipments, did not apply to a ship- 
ment from Mexico to Texas.—lIbid. 

Liability of Foreign Carriers in Interstate or Foreign Commerce 
May Be Regulated by the States: 

In the absence of action by Congress, the subject-matter of 
the liability of common carrier for loss or injury to property 
transported in foreign or interstate commerce belongs to that 
class of regulations which the state may control.—Ibid. 
Congress Having Regulated Liability of Interstate Carrier, State 

Regulations Are Superseded: . 

Congress having legislated by the Carmack amendment (U. 
S. Comp. St., pp. 8604a, 8604aa) on the liability of interstate 
carriers, state laws and rules in so far as applicable to interstate 
shipments are superseded.—Ibid. 

Before Interstate Commerce Act Was Applicable to Foreign Com- 
merce and Where Foreign Law Is Not Proved, Court Prop 
erly Applied Its Own Law: 

Where a shipment from Mexico to Texas occurred before 
the Cummins amendment (U. S. Comp. St., pp. 8592, 86(4a), 50 
that the interstate commerce act (U. S. Comp. St., p. 8563, 
seq.) was not applicable, and the Mexican law was not provel. 
the courts of Texas properly applied their own laws.—Ibid. 
Before Cummins Amendment Requirement of Shipping Contract 

that Claim Must Be Made on Shipment from Mexico Within 

Day After Delivery Void: 

Where a shipment of live stock from Mexico to Texas od 
cured before the Cummins amendment (U. S. Comp. St., DP. 8592, 
8604a), so that the interstate commerce act (U. S. Comp. St. P 
8563, et seq.) was not applicable, a stipulation in the shippiné 
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contract requiring notice of claim in writing within a day after 
delivery of stock and before the same should be withdrawn from 
the point of destination and mixed with other animals is void.— 
Ibid. 
Duty of Carrier to Furnish Suitable Cars Notwithstanding Stipu- 
lation Requiring Shipper to Bed, Inspect and Accept Cars: 
It is the duty of a carrier to furnish suitable cars in which 
to transport a shipment of cattle, and he cannot escape liability 
for failure to perform that duty, because the shipping contract 
required the shipper to bed, inspect and accept the cars.—Ibid. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Distribution and Warehousing 


The Inter-State Forwarding Company 


Package Cars to Mexico 


Package cars are operated daily out of Dallas to Laredo for 
Mexican points. Goods consigned in our care will reach this car. 
















We Specialize on Distribution and Storage 
of Merchandise of All Kinds 
. OUR SERVICE IS PROMPT. OUR RATES REASONABLE 


We maintain a rate bureau. Freight rates furnished 
upon application. Correspondence solicited. 














Speed Up— 
<-Shipments 


Ideal Stencil Machines pro- 
vide the most speedy, accu- 
rate and legible method of 
marking all shipments—and 
insurance against delays. 


Write for sample stencils and 


illustrated booklet ‘‘Safe- 
guarding Your Shipments.”’— 
Free. 


IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE 
COMPANY 
20 Ideal Block 
Belleville, Illinois, U.S. A. 








R. B. YOUNG, President and Manager 


Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
312-314-316 WILLIAMSON STREET P. 0. Box 985 


General Storage — Re-Consigning — Distributing, Forwarding — 
Prompt and Efficient Service, Exceptional Facilities—Custom House 
Brokers—Track Connections with all Rallroads and Steamship 
Dockse—Members American Chain of Warehouses—Members Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association. 
Phone No. 4883 SAVANNAH, GA. 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 





Teaming of Every Descriptlon—City Delivery Service and Carload 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established in 1868 
General Transfer and Storage Business 
Special attention given merchandise stock and storage accounts, 
carloads for distribution. Less carloads for city delivery, reship- 
ment and reforwarding by express or parcel post. 
No switching charge on carload shipments. 
























~ Acquire an Expert Knowledge of 
a2) TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


We Would you be able to save more money in shipping ?— to reap 
Ve greater benefit from the interstate commerce rulings? — to 
handle more advantageously the problems that come up in 
domestic and foreign traffic? Then investigate the LaSalle Problem 
Method of home-study in Interstate Commerce and Industrial and 
Railway Traffic Management. Find out how this course can assist 
you to better knowledge of traffic management by giving you 
the experience of more than 70 of America’s well known author- 
ities and traffic executives. Write for catalog and 
low cost monthly payment plan. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Department 695-T CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Binyon-O Keefe Fireproof Sts. Co. 
The House of Real Service 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS FOR SOUTHWEST 
TEXAS AND MEXICO 


IDEAL FACILITIES FOR PERMANENT 
STOCK DISTRIBUTION 


500,000 SQUARE FEET FLOOR SPACE 


WAREHOUSES AT HOUSTON, 
FT. WORTH AND GALVESTON 
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Railroad Accounting Service 
w/ 


Valuations— 
Cost Statistics 
Vv Systems for Accounting Offices 
A corps of thoroughly experienced railroad accountants 
and analysts are available for the preparation of Federal 
Control and Guaranty Claims. 


THE ROBERTS-PETTIJOHN-WOOD CORPORATION 


Mills Bldg., Washington, D.C. Twenty East Jackson, Chicago 
By Appointment—S pecial Accountants, American Short Line Railroad Assn 
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SEATTLE TRANSFER CO. 


123 Jackson St. Seattle, Wash. 


Quick Distribution of all Pool Cars 
100,000 sq. ft. of warehouse space 
Warehouse-men and forwarders. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carioad Distribution 








Excellent facilities for reshi without ca: Insurance rats 
12 cents. Members of American Warehousemen’s Association ené 
American of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING AND MAPLE 8T8. 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


GENERAL STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 
BONDED SPACE FOR GOODS SHIPPED IN BOND 


INTERNATIONAL WAREHOUSE CO., Ine. 
200,000 Sq. Ft. Floor Space — Fireproof — Bonded — $200,000 Capital 
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Who's Who in Traffic 
By A. E. Heiss 


An apostle of the pig, a drifter, a dreamer, a man who has 
carried out few plans he made for himself, a stop-gap in the 
railroad business, and the leader of a village brass band, is 
what former President Wilson brought into public service when, 
on May 6, 1920, he appointed Mark Winslow Potter to be an 
interstate commerce commissioner. Inasmuch as President Hard- 
ing re-appointed him, the latter is also responsible in part. 
Harsh words of description to put 
on a man? Possibly. However, * 
probably Potter would say them him- 
self were he given to self descrip- 
tion. They are neither words of %, 
provocation nor of limitation. Being 
a lawyer, something of a telegrapher, 
a railroad president, and a coal mine 
operator, the list of things he is or 
was, might be lengthened. Writer 
about the pig and other topics relat- 
ing to the food supply, the Players 
of New York or Authors of London 
might welcome him without violence 
to their tenets. 

This is not to suggest, even re- 
motely, that Potter is a universal 
genius. The desire is merely to con- 
vey the thought that he is one of 
those men who take up more or less 
disagreeable tasks of pulling some- 
thing out of the mythical hole into 
which enterprises fall, more often 
than is good for the bank accounts 
of investors. 

In a way of speaking, he has been 
the first aid corps for businesses that 
have bogged or threatened to do so. 
That is why so few of his plans for 
himself have been carried out, why 
he has drifted and done things need- 
ing to be done, instead of doing the 
things he thought he would rather 
do. Success in devising plans for 
helping out of trouble has deprived 
him of opportunity to spend more 
than thirty days, in as many years 
in court rooms. For the same reason 
he has never been as much of a 
farmer as he desired. 

This is really a tale of disap- 
pointed ambitions, of plans gone 
agley, not in a financial sense, but 
agley nevertheless. So much of his 
time has been devoted to the busi- 
ness of financiers in New York that 
he has lost his chance to become a 
trial lawyer. However, between 
times, he has had some days in 
which to acquire the old home farm 
at Charleemont, Mass., the orchard 
of which contains about 8,000 apple 
trees, and a pig farm near Belhaven, 
N. C. There he is carrying out his 
theory that the pig is the world’s 
best meat food animal and the best 
crop of the farmer who devotes him- 
self to a specialty. There he is 
demonstrating that the 10,000 acre 
pig farm is the economical unit for 
that kind of effort. That pig farm 
is part of a tract of low land of 
47,000 acres on which the Potter idea 
is being carried out. 

That land is low and when the 
Potter idea was brought to that part of North Carolina, the 
whole tract was covered with a dense growth of timber and 








the packers in slaughtering the hog is a good one to apply to 
his preparation for the packer, with no backward movement jn 
his routine. 

In the management of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, Mr 
Potter came into contact with established notions and, conse. 
quently, friction. The newcomer in the railroad neighborhood 
of that part of the South had to fight its way just as the new 
boy in the school must show his 
right to be there, to be taken into 
the community, and to get what is 
coming to him. In a circumstance 
of that kind the new Commissioner 
learned of the problems with which 
he is now dealing in a regulative 
way. 

Mr. Potter was born in Kaneville, 
Ill., near Aurora, January 9, 1866, 
the son of a country doctor (like 
President Harding) and the first of 
the Winslows, of Massachusetts, one 
of whom is now chairman of the 
House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, to be born outside 
of New England. His mother was a 
Winslow, of Massachusetts, whose 
ancestors came in the Mayflower. 
The Potters came in 1639. His first 
twenty years were like those of many 
another country boy, dreaming to be- 
come a railway mail clerk or a naval 
officer. He was a school teacher and, 
by association with the telegraph 
operator, he learned the Morse code. 
How he became the leader of the 
village brass band is one of the 
mysteries, but he was. 

In 1886 he went to New York to 
study law, desire for the law having 
displaced other desires. He entered 
the law office of Hornblower & Byrne. 
In that office, as student, clerk, or 
partner he remained until he re 
signed when he became commis- 
sioner, the firm at that time 
being Hornblower, Miller, Garrison 
& Potter. 

Potter showed a talent for ques 
tions arising in connection with 
financing operations. When things 
were not going well with the coal and 
railroad enterprises of the Cumber- 
land Corporation, Potter was put Il 
as president “until we can find some 
body,” they told him. They told him 
the same thing when they made him 
president of the Carolina Clinchfield 
& Ohio, a dozen or so years ago. They 
never named the successor, so he 
stuck. 

He was neither railroader nor coal 
mine operator when he took these 
offices. But he was both before he 
resigned to become a commissionel, 
first at the invitation of Presiden! 
Wilson and then that of Presiden! 
Harding, which is: “some compli 
ment,” it is believed, seeing thal 
those men never have agreed on ally 
other easily recalled act or polity: 
Mr. Potter is a Democrat—excePl, 
probably, when his party yields ' 
the advice of the leather-lunged, lil 
ber-jawed men who are the afflictions of all parties—at iime 

A broad-shouldered, round-headed fighting man is Potter, 
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EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS 


When routing your import or export shipments do not overlook the advantageous features in rail and ocean rates and ship- 
side rail and water connections without lighterage and excessive handling charges by shipping through GALVESTON 


A fully equipped and efficient organization is at your disposal giving you full representation at the port in looking after the 
prompt and proper deliveries to and from steamers—inspecting and sampling where necessary and making reports as to the move- 
ment and condition of shipments when arriving—IMPORT or when leaving—EXPORT. A service guaranteeing prompt forwarding. 

Our employees personally see your shipment and direct its movement through the port 
terminals and Rail yards. 


THE STONE FORWARDING CORPORATION 


Incorporated 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS FORWARDING AGENTS LICENSED CUSTOMS BROKERS 


Ocean space booked on regular lines to: 


Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, London, Hull, Antwerp, Ghent, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, Bremen, Gothenburg, Christiania, Copenhagen, Havre, Dunkirk, Bor- 
deaux, Barcelona, Marseilles, Genoa, Venice, Mestre, Trieste, Fiume, Salonika, Piraeus, Smyrna, 
Beirut, Japan, China, Tampico, Veracruz, Rio, Santos, Buenos Aires, and other ports when cargo 
offers. 


ON EXPORT SHIPMENTS send us your Rail B/L , 
ON IMPORT SHIPMENTS send us your Ocean B/L We attend to all details. 
WHEN MAKING PURCHASES IN FOREIGN MARKETS specify routing via Galveston 


in our care and relieve your mind of further worry. 


Hutchings, Sealy & Co., Bankers, Galveston, Texas Texas Bank & Trust Co., Galveston, Texas 
City National Bank, Galveston, Texas Or any other Galveston Bank—Bradstreet’s or Dun’s 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


References: 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


(At Ship-side) 
Largest Concrete DOUBLE DECKED Warehouse in the South 


(470,565 Square Feet Floor Space) Trackage for 140 Cars 


Modern facilities for handling all kinds of commodities. 
Electric stacking and hoisting equipment. Gasoline 
and Electric Tractors and Trailers. Lumber and To- 
bacco Dollies. Motor Truck Transportation. 


Galveston is the logical point from which to distribute your 


product throughout TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, CALIFORNIA, 
ARKANSAS and MEXICO. Try carrying a stock with us. 


STORAGE DISTRIBUTION FORWARDING 


Write 


COTTON CONCENTRATION COMPANY, INC. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
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in, because competent men will not tolerate that mediocrity, the 
other name of which is government; also consider that he was 
one of the first, if not the first, to put a chemist on the staff 
of a railroad president, thereby giving recognition to the fact 
that a well-managed railroad seeks to develop the country in 
which it operates, and full development cannot come unless the 
value of all raw materials in it has been catalogued. 

Of political ambitions Potter has had few. The. commis- 
sionership he has is one. The interstate commerce commissioner- 
ship deals more with the future than with the past. The bench 
never beckoned to him because it deals only with the past. As 
to his belief about government, it is easy to believe that he sub 
scribes heartily to the proposition that government is a neces- 
sary evil and that that government is best which governs least. 





HENRY FORD’S LEASE DISCUSSED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A formal discussion was to have taken place before division 
4 of the Commission May 27 on the application of the Detroit 
& Ironton Railroad Company. Henry Ford’s railroad company, 
for the Commission’s approval of a lease of the property of the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, 98 per cent of the stock of which is 
owned by Ford, to the Detroit & Ironton. Alfred Lucking, attor- 
ney for Ford, submitted the matter on brief and was not present. 
Alexander L. Strouse of New York, attorney for the minority 
stockholders, however, was present to object on the ground that 
the lease was not just and reasonable or necessary or desirable 
in the public interest. 

Owing to the absence of Lucking, the formal argument was 
converted into a conference in which Commissioners Meyer, 
Daniels, Eastman and Potter, Strouse and Examiner Clark, who 
heard the testimony, took part. The discussion took a wide 
range because paragraphs 18 of section one and 2 of section five 
of the interstate commerce law seem to cover the application, 
while the conference ruling of the Commission, discussed in con- 
nection with the application of the New York Central to acquire 
the packer railroad in Chicago, seemed to put the question of a 
lease of the kind proposed. outside the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission. 

One of the questions was as to whether the Commission, in 
view of that ruling, could take jurisdiction without first rescind- 
ing it. Another was as to whether Ford should have applied 
under the first or fifth section. The first section specifically 
covers new construction, while the fifth seems to cover exten- 
sions by means of lease entered into between companies that are 
not so closely allied or controlled as the Detroit & Ironton and 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. 


Under the terms of the lease the Detroit & Ironton, which 
will parallel the Pere Marquette and Michigan Central when it 
has been constructed under the certificate of convenience and 
necessity recently issued by the Commission, will operate the 
older road, and, for a period of seventy-five years, take all the 
net it may earn. Strouse said that would not be fair to the 
minority stockholders represented by him, nor of any conven- 
ience to the public, because Ford, having bought the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton, presumably would try to make good on his 
investment of eight or ten millions in that property, regardless 
of whether the lease was or was not made. 

Mr. Strouse made the point that, under the lease, Mr. Ford 
would be under no legal obligation to spend money for the re- 
habiltation of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, in return for the 
taking of all the net income that the property might have in the 
next seventy-five years. He said that while it was true Mr. Ford 
had expressed a determination to put money into the D. T. & I. 
and make it a real railroad, the expression was not in such form 
as to bind him to do anything; yet the leaSe would give him all 
the net income. 

Examiner Clark was asked as to whether the record showed 
any public interest in the question of a lease. He said he could 
not say that it did; that is to say, the lease would not assure 
any better service on the D. T. & I. than if it were not made. 
It was assumed that Mr. Ford’s interest in the road would con- 
strain him to make it a profitable venture even if the Commis- 
sion had not the power to approve or disapprove the lease, or 
whether, having the power, it disapproved it. Another thought 
expressed was that, even if the Commission approved the lease 
on the theory that there was a public interest in it that would 
be subserved by approval, such approval could not deprive the 
courts of power to consider the interests of the holders of stock 
who had elected to stand pat and not sell to Mr. Ford when he 
acquired the stock of the other ninety-eight per cent, because 
adjudicating the rights of the majority and minority stockholders 
was a judicial question with which the Commission could not 
deal. A dispute between stockholders is not generally regarded 
as a matter in which the public has or can obtain an interest 
in a state of facts such as is said to exist in this case. 

Mr. Strouse strongly opposed favorable action on the ground 
that it might tend to prejudice the interests of the stockholders, 
who, in the event of approval of the lease by the Commission, 
would have to go to court, if their interests so dictated, for the 
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preservation of their right to participate in the profits accruing 
from the operation of the railroad. 


TEAGLE DECLINES CHAIRMANSHIP 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


In statement issued at the White House late June 2, Walter 
C. Teagle, president of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
announced he could not accept the chairmanship of the Shipping 
Board, because the world oil situation required his staying with 
his company. He said the situation had been presented to the 
President and that he accepted the view that, under the cir. 
cumstances, he (Teagle) was not available for the chairmanship, 
This action on part of Teagle, it is expected, will upset the 
President’s plan to announce the new Shipping Board within 
the next few days. Teagle’s statement confirmed indirectly the 
report that he had been offered the chairmanship by the Presi- 
dent. 

A recommendation by Charles Schwab that Charles R. Piez, 
of Chicago, be made chairman of the beard, led to the belief that 
Mr. Piez might be selected as chairman. Mr. Schwab held a 
conference with the President on Shipping Board matters, and 
afterward said he had urged the appointment of Mr. Piez, who 
was formerly identified with Mr. Schwab in the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 


WAGES OF MARINE WORKERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With the private steamship owners not ready to enter into 
agreements with the marine unions, the situation respecting the 
marine strike situation continued this week practically on the 
same basis as for the last few weeks. The Shipping Board has 
not yet signed an agreement with the marine engineers, due to 
the fact that the private steamship owners have not agreed io 
the terms of settlement which apparently are satisfactory to the 
board and the majority of the marine engineers. The board 
desires to effect a settlement which will include the private 
owners. 





COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Production of soft coal dropped back slightly in the week 
ended May 21, the total output being estimated at 7,957,000 net 
tons, a decrease of 46,000 tons when compared with the preceding 
week, according to the weekly report of the Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior. 

“The precise cause of the decline,” the Survey said, “is not 
yet clear. From the following statement of cars loaded daily, 
however, it will be seen that the decrease occurred on Monday 
and Tuesday. Loadings on the last four days of the week com- 
pared favorably with other recent weeks: May 16, 24,381; May 
17, 26,922; May 18, 27,075; May 19, 26,252; May 20, 26,579; May 
21, 19,278. 

“Preliminary reports of loadings on Monday and Tuesday of 
the week (May 23-28) indicates a resumption of the upward trend 
of production. The total for the two days—53,597 cars—exceeded 
by 1,294 cars the first two days of the week of May 14, when 
more than 8,000,000 tons were produced. 

“A general improvement marked the all-rail movement to 
New England during the week ended May 21. Reports from the 
Massachusetts Fuel Administration and the American Railway 
Association show that 3,461 cars of anthracite and 3,088 cars of 
bituminous coal were forwarded through the rail gateways over 
the Hudson. This was an increase over the preceding week of 
163 cars and 388 cars, respectively. Anthracite shipments were 
well in excess of those in the corresponding week of 1920, but 
bituminous shipments were less by 1,297: cars. 

“Exports of bituminous coal from Hampton Roads continued 
to increase during the week ended May 21. A total of 402,034 
net tons was dumped for foreign account, consisting of 309,635 
tons of cargo coal and 92,399 tons of foreign bunker. The total 
was an increase of nearly 11 per cent over the preceding week. 
Dumpings for foreign account were thus at a rate exceeding that 
in September, 1920, and uyproaching the high-water mark set 
in October of that year. 

“The movement of soft coal from the lower lake ports 10 
creased during the week ended May 22. Reports from the Ore 
and Coal Exchange show that a total of 947,319 net tons was 
dumped into vessels, of which 918,384 tons were cargo coal and 
28,925 tons vessel fuel. This was an increase over the week pre 
ceding of 172,427 tons, and was nearly three times as great as 
during the corresponding week in 1920. 

“The total loaded during the season to May 22 stands at 3, 
639,988 tons, which is well in excess of any of the past three 
years, except 1919.” 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL ASSOCIATION BONDS ‘ 
The Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis has applied 
for authority to issue $719,000 of its general mortgage four pe 
cent bonds to reimburse the treasury for expenditures made last 
year and to be sold to the Central Union Trust Company on a si 
per cent basis. 
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HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF HAVING 


A WASHINGTON OFFICE? 
IT IS RATHER AN EXPENSIVE PROPOSITION 


BUT OH! SO CONVENIENT 


Private room to work in, expert stenographers, wide carriage 
typewriters, duplicators, printing press, telephone, messengers, 
good nature and intelligence. 


We Have Established Such an Office for You 
and We Stand the Expense 
TAKE POSSESSION WHEN NEXT IN WASHINGTON 
SAMMIS, LAKE & COMPANY 


Whitefield Sammis 
417 SOUTHERN BUILDING 


ley i 


Monthly Sailings to Principal Ports ‘ 

West Coast, South America—Direct Service 
Monthly Freight and Passenger Sailings 
Leeward and Windward Islands, Venezuela, Curacao 
and Colombian Ports 


Three week freight sailings 
Haitien, Dominician and Cuban South Side Ports 
For particulars apply 
4-12 Queen & Crescent Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
New York Oftine, 10 Hanover St. Chicago Office: 646 Marquette Bldg. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Orleanship”’ 


Phone Main 2210 


New Orleans & 


South American S.S.Co. 
INCORPORATED 


Camphuis & Company, 


Forwarding Agents 


LAREDO - TEXAS 


Largest and Best Equipped Forwarding 
Organization on the Mexican Border 


PACKAGE CARS to MEXICO CITY 


OTHER POINTS IN REPUBLIC OF MEXICO 


Traffic Congestion Partially Relieved 


During first eighteen days of May we cleared 
through Mexican Custom House and refor- 
warded from Nuevo Laredo 


47 CARLOADS 
AND 
360,000 Lbs. Less Than Carload Shipments 


Write us for full particulars and request a copy 
of our shipping instructions 


OFFICES 
Laredo, Texas El Paso, Texas Eagle Pass, Texas 
Nuevo Laredo, Tamps., Mexico Juarez, Chih., Mexico 
Piedras Negras, Coah., Mexico exico City 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


RUSH ORDERS 


are a specialty with us. We are 
familiar with the word “‘Hurry”’ 
and can give you prompt de- 
livery on your next order for 


SHIPPING TAGS 


Campbell Tags possess unusual strength and real 
advertising value. Let us send samples. 


CAMPBELL PAPER BOX CO. 
South Bend, Indiana 
Folding Boxes Gaskets Shipping Tags 


WOOD BOXES 


Are the Safest Containers 


We Manufacture Only 

Quality Containers for 

Domestic and Export 
Shipments 


Box Shooks—4-Ones—Any Size or Style 


DAVID M. LEA & CO., Inc. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Be a Certified 


Traffic Manager 


Learn By This 
New Quick Method 


Salary $2,500 to $10,000 


A Year and More 


Get into this new big pay field now! The traffic director of a Detroit 
concern earns $19,500 a year—a Cleveland traffic man receives $24,000. 
Of course every man — equal these brilliant successes, but number- 
less traffic positions pay from $2,500 to $10,000 a year. The work is 
fascinating and hn & yuk. ~ and the rewards are b Thou- 
sands of men are needed now. Why don’t you qualify ae one “of these 
big pay jobs? 


Learn in Spare Time 


You can quickly master the secrets 9 traffic mana; mt through 

our simple method of spare time study. e American Aseo- 

can qualify you y 4 a good traffic a in an 

amazingly short time. You don’t need to take a moment's time from 

your present work—and after you have qualified we assist you to secure 
a well-paid position. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


Let us send you this free illustrated book on traffic management and 
traffic opportunities. Find out what we have @ done for hundreds of suc- 
cessful members and what they say of the A. C. A. Learn how we can 
help you to a lasting success and a ———— of prestige and importance. 
Don’t delay! Send us a postal today! Address 


AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 26-A 4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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ra @ that complaints praying for reparation on account of damage 
. claimed to have been caused by reason of the collection or en- 
Questions and Answers forcement by or through the President during the period of fed- 
. eral control, of rates which were unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
department will be answered questi both , Sg see : ; ’ y dis 
me. nature aun sandbauapescens teats wih othe Anak criminatory or otherwise in violation of the interstate commerce 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, act, may be filed with the Commission within one year after 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law the terminaltion of federal control 
of interstate tr tion of freight. A traffic man of long experience - : - ; ‘ 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic Unless the claims in question were filed with the Commis- 
peetone We \~ ) eat desire Lap me hg aed bagel ae os to -sion prior to March 1, 1921, the Commission will not consider 
~iibex adpunaieaaheteentinashal ele esnaiinn-ter te aiedien of the same, at this time, unless the provisions of section 206-C 
authorities in a i: opinion, Sus jartanne—eney atin thie kind of are modified so as to extend the time for filing of claims, as is 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. e right is re- j j 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or proposed in a bill now before Congress. 
traffic, that it may sopene 2 ty —_— ,to answer or that involves a Routing 
mmmaphe ee —i——= Oklahoma.—Question: On Nov. 25, 1920, we shipped from 
Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. A to B via C and D two cars of fuel oil, showing no junction 
2 we between C and D. C could have handled the shipment into 





Damages—Deduction of Cash Discount 


Utah.—Question: Referring to answer to “Alabama” in your 
January 15 issue, page 142, relative to deduction of cash discount 
specified on producer’s invoice when making settlement of loss 
and damage claims. 

In commenting on the decision handed down in the McCaull- 
Dinsmore case you made the statement that the carrier is not 
justified in deducting the cash discount. We have a claim pend- 
ing on which carrier has deducted the 2 per cent discount ac- 
cording to the terms of our invoice providing payment is made 
within ten days. 

Upon referring railroad to the article mentioned above, they 
stand firm in their attitude of deduction, quoting from the 
Cummins amendment, “Any such common carrier, railroad or 
transportation company . shall be liable to the lawful 
holder of said receipt or bill of lading and any party entitled to 
recover thereon, whether such receipt or bill of lading has been 
issued or not, for the full actual loss, damage or injury to such 
property caused by it or by any such common carrier.” We 
maintain the position that there are exceptions to the straight 
meaning as laid down in the above quotation and have called 
to their attention the fact that in a case such as ours this 2 per 
cent discount is merely an inducement for prompt payment by 
our customers and does not affect the actual value of our prod- 
uct. We would like to have your further opinion on this matter 
as to whether in your judgment we are justified in insisting on 
an additional payment from the carrier to cover this deduction. 

Answer: This subject was discussed quite fully in our an- 
swers to “New York” on page 241 of the Jan. 29, 1921, Traffic 
World and to “Massachusetts” on page 613 of the March 19, 1921, 
Traffic World, and, as we stated therein, our view is, although 
we cannot support it by citations to decisions of the courts, that 
the cash discount may not properly be deducted by the carrier, 
or, at any rate, unless the condition under which it is made 
is fulfilled. Certainly the quotation given above from the Cum- 
mins amendment does not support the carrier’s position under 
those circumstances. 

Special Service 


lowa.—Question: We have entered claim with certain car- 
riers for overcharge on bedding of cars of live stock at Kansas 
City and South Omaha on which we were charged $1.50 per car, 
and which, according to circular 1-0, should be but $1 per car. 
Two of the carriers paid our claims, the third one came back 
at us, stating that August 26 this charge was increased 35 per 
cent, making the correct charge to be assessed at this time $1.50, 
which amount we believe is wrong, as we find nothing covering 
this subject. 

Answer: There is no authority for applying the 35 per cent 
increase to the charge for bedding of live stock cars, published 
in Western Freight Tariff Bureau Circular No. 1-0, E. B. Boyd’s 
I. C. C. No. A-1091, as the only charges for special service which 
were increased are those listed on page 242 of the Commission’s 
opinion in Ex Parte 74. 


Claims for Reparation Occurring During Period of Federal Con- 
trol—Time Within Which to File 


Kansas.—Question: In your issue of The Traffic World of 
March 26, 1921, page 658, you have a tentative report of the 
Commission relative to two-line rates charged and collected by 
the St. Louis-San Francisco and Sapulpa & Oil Fields Railway 
between points in Oklahoma in the period from January 1, 1918, 
to November 29. I wish to say that we are seeking a little 
information. The period during which these two-line rates were 
collected as given above was the time during federal control, 
and the tentative report, if same is adopted by the Commission, 
will provide for the return of the overcharges collected from 
shippers account of the two-line haul during the time stated 
above. Will this conflict with the ruling of the comptroller of 
the Railroad Administration, which states that all claims for 
overcharges had to be filed on or before Feb. 28, 1921? We 
have some claims to be filed in view of the tentative report 
as given by your publication, and we are anxious to know how 
to proceed to collect same. 

Answer: Section 206-C of the transportation act provides 


destination and made delivery to D, D making delivery to con- 
signee. 

The rate via C and D was 7 cents higher than via C. It 
is our contention that it was the agent’s duty at point of origin 
to have informed us that the rate was higher via C and D than 
via C, which would have given us the option to let the shipment 
move as originally routed, or change the routing so that the 
shipment would move via C, and D would only make switch 
delivery, and because the agent did not call our attention to 
this fact they must protect the lower rate. 

Might add that this has ‘been corrected, and at the present 
time the rate is the same via C and D as via C. If my conten- 
tion is correct that C must protect the lower rate, would appre- 
ciate any Interstate Commerce Commission rulings and informa- 
tion you can give me. 

Answer: Under the decisions of the Commission in the 
cases of the Alabama Lumber & Export Co. vs. L. & N. R. R., 23 
I. C. C. 84, and Fechheimer Steel & Iron Co. vs. Penn., 51 I. C. C. 
183, line C did not misroute the shipment in question in deliver- 
ing it to line D for the road haul. In order for you to secure 
the benefit of the rate applicable via line C, with switch delivery 
by line D, you should have inserted in your bill of lading “line 
D delivery,” in which event it would have been the duty of line 
C to have delivered the shipment to line D at destination for 
switch movement. See Pinebloom Lumber Co. vs. Alcolu Rail- 
read Co., 52 I. C. C. §41. 


Minimum Charge When C. L. and L. C. L. Shipments Are Loaded 
in Same Car 


New Jersey.—Question: This company shipped from a point 
in New Jersey to Chicago, Ill., in car PL.540179 two consignments 
of cotton waste, one consisting of 240 bales weighing 20,750 
pounds, the other of 70 bales weighing 7,000 pounds, loading car 
to cubical capacity. Both of these consignments have been 
charged at L. C. L. rates and we contend that the larger one 
should be governed by carload rating. For your information and 
guidance we would like to explain that this commodity is subject 
to rule 34, carload minimum weight of 24,000 pounds. This car 
being a 40-foot car, the carload minimum should have been 26,880 
pounds. You will observe that we loaded into this car 27,750 
pounds, or in excess of the minimum and to cubical capacity. 
The railroad wishes to raise the 20,750-pound lot to 26,880 pounds, 
leaving the 7,000-pound lot stand as it is. This would mean 
that we would have to pay freight on 33,880 pounds, whereas the 
car contained only 27,750 pounds, a difference of 6,130 pounds 
dead freight. 

Answer: Assuming that you ordered or loaded a 40-foot 
car furnished by the carrier in accordance with an order for a 
car which did not specify the size desired, you must either pay 
the less-than-carload rate at actual weight on both shipments 
or the carload rate at the minimum for the 40-foot car on one 
shipment and the less-than-carload rate on the other shipment. 
If the consignment weighing 20,750 pounds could have been 
loaded in a 36-foot car you should have ordered a car of that 
size and have loaded that consignment therein and have tendered 
the 7,000-pound consignment to carrier as an L. C. L. shipment, 
or you should have tendered both consignments to the carrier 
as L. C. L. shipments, in which event you would have been 
entitled to the protection of the carload rate and minimum weight 
for the 36-foot car as a maximum on the shipment weighing 20,- 
750 pounds. 


Return of Goods to Origin by Carrier Without Instructions 


lowa.—Question: We have.a controversy with the freight 
claim agent of the “A” Railroad of Texas, about a shipment 
consigned to one of our customers at Knox City, Tex. This shiDP- 
ment consisted of twelve cartons and the records show that the 
shipment was picked up by the consignee’s drayman, who, of 
course, is the agent of the consignee, taken to the consignee’s 
store, and later returned to the carrier. The carrier assessed 
us fifty cents, covering the drayage charges to and from the 
store, incorporating this fifty cents in the advance charges. We 
claimed that the fifty cents shown in the advances as drayage 
charges to and from the consignee’s store constitutes prima facie 
evidence that the shipment left the carrier’s hands, and that, 
therefore, the carrier had no right to accept the return of this 
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No Telephones No Tariffs 


**A child can find them’’ 


FREIGHT RATES 


To and from points in the United States and Canada 


This publication furnishes the Financial, Purchase and Sales Executives’ 


“MISSING COSTS” 


Getzler’s Guide, Inc., Rochester, New York 


Publishers of Loose Leaf Freight Rate Issues 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 115 Broad St. 
NEW NSELPHIA, PA., 308 Parkway Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS., 732 Colonial Bldg. 


A safe harbor for any size vessel, accessible in any 
weather. ; 

No bar to cross; 48 feet depth at low tide at 
entrance to the harbor. 

Quiet anchorage within five minutes from the open 
sea. United States Government has expended more 
than $6,000,000 on Port improvements and is now 
expending more than $1,000,000 additional. 

City of Los Angeles has "expended $5,500,000 for 
improvements and is now making further impor- 
tant improvements with a new appropriation of 
$4,500,000. 

Lowest port charges of any Pacific Coast port. 





—OFFICES— 
CHICAGO, ILL., 412 Standard Trust Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH., 506 Garrick Theater Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 433 Munsey Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 461 Market St. 





NOTICE TO CABLERS 


ABC Sth *“imaproved”.................... $18.00 || 

Same Text with Condenser............ 9.00 S 
BR ee ee 19.50 || + 
we ws mre paceiaies 15.00 3 
Bentley 5-Letter, Latest, most universally used 8.60 3 

Same, Traveler Edition................ 7.50 || § 
BO ee 15.00 || ° 
Peterson’s Banking Code................ 15.00 || = 
Scott’s 10th Edition, Latest............. 27.50 = 
Western Union 5 Letter, very slightly used 25.00 || ¢ 

Same, Universal Edition............... 19.50 || 3 
Kelly’s World Directory, 1920:........... 11.75 || ~ 


Vv. C. BENSINGER, Code Book Distributor, “°° °7 ciate yore St oe 


SHIP THROUGH THE 


Port of Los Angeles 


The Port of Los Angeles is nearer to more of the great producing and con- 
suming centers of the United States than any other Pacific Coast port. It is 
served by transcontinental railroads that are open to traffic the year round. 


Steamship Service to All Parts of the World 
A Harbor Made to Order 


More than 2% miles of municipal wharf frontage, 
including some of the finest port facilities in Amer- 
ica. Also nearly five miles of privately-owned 
wharves. 

Five municipal transient sheds, with 9,750,000 
cubic feet of storage space. 

A six-story concrete municipal warehouse with a 
capacity for more than 80,000 tons of storage. 

Municipal Terminal Railway connecting city 
wharves with three transcontinental railroads and 
with the Pacific Electric Railway. 

Municipal high density cotton compress. Only one 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Write for further information 


Board of Harbor 


Commissioners 


SUITE 33, CITY HALL, LOS ANGELES, U. S. A. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., 467 Pacific Elec. Bldg. 
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shipment, and should have looked either to the shipper or to 
the consignee for the collection of the freight charges. We are 
inclosing a copy of the letter received from the freight claim 
agent of the carrier, and ask that you give us an opinion on this. 

Answer: Section 1 of rule 2, of the Uniform Storage Rules 
provides: “Where shipments have been plainly marked with 
the consignor’s name and address, preceded by the word ‘from,’ 
notice shall be immediately sent or given consignor of refusal 
of less-than-carload shipments. Unclaimed less-than-carload ship- 
ments will be treated as refused after fifteen calendar days 
from expiration of free time.” The shipment having been re- 
fused by the consignee, unless instructed to do so by you or 
by the consignee at Knox City, the carrier had no authority for 
returning the shipment from that point to you at Cedar Falls 
and therefore should not assess charges for that movement. 


Undercharges—Time Within Which Suit Must Be Filed 


Ohio.—Question: The writer is under the impression that 
he saw a report a short time ago that the railroads were to be 
limited in the time in which they could legally collect under- 
charges, the same as we are now restricted in entering claims. 
Kindly advise if you have any information on this subject. 

Answer: Paragraph 3, section 16, of the transportation act 
1920, provides that all actions at law by carriers subject to the 
act, for recovery of their charges or any part thereof, shall be 
begun within three years from the time the cause of action 
accrues, and not after. : 


Claims—Extension of Time for Filing Claims Covering Shipments 
Moving During Federal Control 


West Virginia—Question: Would appreciate your advising 
us the prospects of an extension in the time allowed for filing 
reparation claims on traffic moving during federal control. 

Answer: 
Senator Cummins amending paragraph C of section 206 of the 
transportation act 1920, so as to permit of the filing of claims 
for overcharges within two years after the end of federal control. 
A favorable report on this bill has been adopted by the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce and the committee’s report 
was, on May 27, submitted to the Senate by Senator Kellogg of 
Minnesota. If this bill becomes a part of the law, claims for 
overcharges may be filed any time before March 1, 1922. 


War Tax on Transportation Charges 


Texas.—Question: Please advise in reference to war tax on 
advance charges. We had shipment out of Philadelphia via 
Southern Steamship Company, carload to Houston, care of a 
warehouseman, our part of the car forwarded from Houston, 
freight in Texas $39.67, advances $23.60, war tax $1.90. We 
claim war tax should apply on $39.67 only, that the war tax had 
already been paid at Houston on the $23.60. This would be 
impossible for the warehouseman to Houston to avoid the war 
tax, and the railroad had not the right to charge us the war 
tax. The railroad company declined the claim on the ground 
that the advance charges, $23.60, represented freight, loading, 
switching and distributing charges. 

Answer: If the freight charges of the steamship company 
were paid by the warehouseman at Houston, the carrier may not 
rightfully collect for the war tax on the sum of $23.60 shown as 
advances. It appears that this amount includes charges for 
services other than strictly transportation services. The war tax, 
however, is only to be assessed, under the provisions of article 
8 of Regulations 49 (Revised) of the Treasury Department, for 
services and facilities rendered by or on behalf of carriers in 
connection with transportation. 


Weights—Estimated Vs. Scale 


North Carolina.—Question: The Blank Lumber Company 
receives at Wilmington, N. C., during a period of eight months 
200 cars lumber, which is weighed on railroad track scales by 
representative of the Southern Freight and Inspection Bureau, 
and freight charges computed on net weight. 

After six months these weights are compared with estimated 
weights on lumber as furnished by North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion, and the railroad scale weights are in most cases greater 
than the N. C. Pine Association estimated weights. In your 
opinion, can claims be collected on basis of. estimated weights 
in the face of scale weights? 

Answer: Unless a shipper has entered into a weight agree- 
ment contract with a carrier for the acceptance of a shipper’s 
weights under proper supervision or the tariffs of the carriers 
handling the shipments in question provide for estimated weights, 
the carrier may properly refuse to settle freight charges based 
on such estimated weights, unless it can be proved that the 
estimated weight and not the scale weight of the carrier is the 
correct weight of the shipment. 

Interest on Loss and Damage Claims 

Texas.—Question: Please advise whether or not the follow- 
ing opinion is based on sound logic and law. It seems to be 
the general opinion that the carriers have entered a _ gentle- 
men’s agreement not to pay interest on loss and damage claims 
unless forced to do so by the courts. Does this mean that if 
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we had ten claims on which interest was due us in accordance 
with the McCaull-Dinsmore decision, and we brought suit on One 
and recovered, that we would have to bring suit on any other 
that we might hope to recover the interest? The question jg 
whether or not interest is proper on loss and damage claims and 
if so, from what date, and how would you arrive at the date of 
liability? 

Answer: As an element of damage, the courts, as a rule 
include in a judgment for loss of or injury to goods, interest 
from the date of the loss, that is, from the time when the goods 
should have been delivered, or the date of the injury. Therefore 
interest is a proper element of damage and should be included 
by the carriers in the amount paid shippers in the settlement of 
claims for loss or damage. However, unless a suit is brought 
on each and every item a shipper cannot compel a carrier to 
allow interest. 

Claims for Misrouting—Proof of 


Illinois.—Question: In October, 1913, we made several ship- 
ments of brick from Kushequa, Pa., to Memphis, Tenn., routed 
via Mt. Jewett, Kinzue & Ritterville R. R. Co., Erie R. R- Cy. 
& D-B. & O. S. W. clo I. C. at Cairo, Ill. The routing above 
was ignored by the interested carriers and we were assessed a 
rate of 29c per cwt. instead of 19%%c per cwt., which is based 
on Cairo, Ill., combination. 


We filed claim with the Illinois Central Railroad on January 
21, 1921, and claim was declined by them on the grounds that 
their records for that year were destroyed. We took the matter 
up with the Mt. J. K. & R. R. R. for copies of their waybills 
covering the shipments in question. The routing shown in these 
waybills furnished by them corresponds with the routing shown 
on bills of lading. 


We again presented our claim to the Illinois Central, attach. 
ing thereto copies of the waybills furnished by the Mt. J. K. & 
R. R. R., and on May 6 all papers were returned to us, stating 
that their records had been destroyed and could not make re 
fund. Please advise if we are not entitled to the amount of 
overcharge, based on all evidence supported by us. 


Answer: The fact that routing in the waybills furnished 
by the Mt. J. K. & R. R. R. corresponds with the routing which 
you state was inserted in the bills of lading covering the ship- 
ments in question is not conclusive of the fact that such routing 
was inserted in the bills of lading by the shipper, for, in the 
absence of the bill of lading itself, it might be contended that 
a different route was inserted in the bills of lading, namely, that 
over which the shipments actually moved. 


Under the interstate commerce act it is the duty of the 
carrier to refund any overcharge resulting from an error in rout- 
ing on its part, but, inasmuch as the shipments referred to moved 
so long ago, unless the matter has been presented to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission so as to stop the running of the 
statute of limitation contained in section 16 of the act, the Con- 
mission will not consider the matter at this time. 


Furthermore, under the regulations prescribed by the Com- 
mission governing the destruction of records of steam roads, a 
carrier may destroy bills of lading after the expiration of six 
years, and, therefore, inasmuch as the carrier’s records have 
been destroyed, in order for you to prove misrouting it appears 
that you must necessarily produce the original bills of lading. 


Failure or Refusal of Consignee to Accept Goods—Duty of Carrier 
as to Such Goods 


lowa.—Question: In making shipments of perishable prod 
ucts on a shipper’s order bill of lading, such shipments moving 
under refrigeration, and shipment arrives, consignee is unable 
to take delivery for two or three days, is it the duty of the car- 
riers to keep shipment iced, and not allow the contents to de 
teriorate, or is it up to the consignee in the case to issue such 
instructions to them? 


We had a car of perishables lay for four days in carrier's 
yards before consignee could take delivery, and during that time 
a part of the shipment went wrong account car had no ice what 
ever in it at the expiration of this time when delivery was made 
and bill of lading taken up. 

Answer: Where a consignee fails or refuses to receive the 
goods shipped it is the duty of the carrier to store the goods 
either in its own warehouse or in that of some responsible third 
party and to hold the goods subject to the order of the consign! 
for a reasonable time; it has no right to abandon the goods 1 
destruction or to convert the freight to its own use or dispose of 
it contrary to law. 


While we do not locate any cases involving the liability of 
a carrier for damage to goods contained in a refrigerator © 
awaiting delivery, it is our opinion that, in accordance W! 
the general principles set forth above, the carrier could be held 
liable in damages for its failure to properly care for the goods 
while in its possession, even though its liability during SU“ 
time was that of a warehouseman only. The burden, of coursé, 
would be upon the shipper to prove negligence, but proof of thé 
fact that the car of perishables contained no ice at the time ° 
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x: | Pacific Mail Steamship Co. Customs House Brokers 
e of Under American Flag-PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT-Established 1848 
“i TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE FOR 
rest **The Sunshine Belt to the Orient’’ 
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delivery of the goods to the consignee would be prima facie evi- 
dence of negligence on the part of the carrier. 


Consignee’s Right of Inspection of Shipment on an “Order-Notify” 
Bill of Lading 


Illinois.—Question: We have noted your reply to “Cali- 
fornia,” page 936, April 30 issue of The Traffic World, with re- 
spect to consignee’s right of inspection of shipment on an “order- 
notify” bill of lading. Your reply seems to cover the right of 
inspection to the holder of the original bill of lading, and we 
would ask, would the carriers be within their rights in allowing 
notified party to make an inspection without first surrendering 
the “order-notify” bill of lading? 

The majority of our cars are shipped consigned to ourselves, 
advise John Jones, with instructions to deliver only upon sur- 
render of our written order. The latter instructions are not 
essential, as it is inferred that on cars billed “advise” the de- 
livery order must first be surrendered before delivery can be 
taken. On cars so billed would carriers act within their rights 
in allowing inspection by the advised party without first demand- 
ing surrender of delivery order or other proof of ownership? 
If you know of any court decisions on this question will you 
kindly mention them? 

Answer: The decision of the Supreme Court of New York, 
in the case of Earnest vs. D. L. & W. R. R., 134 N. Y. S. 328, 
referred to in our answer, was one covering an order-notify ship- 
ment, and for which the order bill of lading had not been sur- 
rendered at time of inspection. We are quoting below from this 
decision, which, if followed generally by the courts, will mean 
that a shipper must prove actual damages in any case in order 
to recover from a carrier for its violation of the bill of lading 
agreement not to allow inspection, unless authorized by the con- 
signor. In its decision in the above referred to case the court, 
on page 326, said: 

An initial carrier is not liable for conversion because a company 
having the custody of the property permits it to be looked at either 
by the consignee or any one else. If an examination of the property 
in violation of the agreement between the parties caused damage to 
it, then the first acceptor (initial carrier) may be made to pay for 
that damage. 

In the present case the evidence undisputably establishes that the 
carrier at the point of destination permitted an inspection of the 
apples, and hence the defendant, in pursuance of the Carmack Act, 
must respond for whatever loss resulted to the plaintiff by the break- 
ing of the agreement. The extent of the loss or injury the plaintiff 
must prove. There is no claim that the apples were injured by the 
inspection, or that the refusal of the Chicago firm to accept the 
apples, which they were not legally bound to purchase, was by reason 
of this inspection. There is not the slightest proof of any loss or 
damage or injury to the fruit. On the contrary, the proof shows they 
were not injured at all by the inspection. The railroad company re- 
tained the actual possession of the property. Its dominion over it 
was not surrendered, and the plaintiff was promptly notified by Train, 
Letterman & Ford (parties to be be notified) that they did not wish 
the apples, and plaintiff refused to receive them from the railroad 
company. It knew possession of the apples was not to be given to 
the Chicago firm until it had honored the draft upon it. The railroad 
company did violate its agreement, and the measure of its liability for 
that breach was the loss or injury to the apples. 

Without regard to the Carmack Amendment and the approval of 
the uniform bill of lading, the courts have held that conversion did not 
lie for an unauthorized inspection of goods at the point of destination. 
Dudley vs. C. M. & St. P., 52 S. E. 718 (W. Va.); Sloan vs. Carolina 
Cent. R. R. Co., 36 S. E. 21 (N. C.); Yuille-Muller Co vs. C. I. & L. Ry. 
Co., 128 N. W. 1099 (Mich.). See also, Wamsby vs. Atlas S. S. Co., 
Ltd., 168 N. Y. 533, 61 N. E. 896. 


Undercharges—Collection of Small Amounts 


Ohio.—Question: Referring to the Commission’s conference 
rulings on the “Collection of Undercharges,” the Commission has 
stated that the law required the carriers to collect and the party 
legally responsible to pay the lawfully established rates without 
deviation therefrom: 

We have been having a lot of difficulty with the various 
railroads in this section, due to the fact that freight bills pre- 
sented to us for payment are very often not figured correctly 
and they will be sometimes two, three, four, five or six cents 
either over or under the correct amount. 

In the cases of undercharges due to their errors in estima- 
tion they invariably present us undercharge bills and in the past 
several days we have had quite a number that were for two or 
three cents each on shipments that the original freight bills were 
paid two or three months ago. 

You, no doubt, see that it is quite expensive to handle under- 
charge freight bills calling for such small amounts and we would 
like to have you advise us promptly if the Commission’s ruling 
referred to above on undercharges can be interpreted to mean 
that we will be compelled to pay such undercharges, due to the 
railroad company’s error, up to the penny, and would we be 
within our rights by serving notice on the various carriers in 
this district that we would not honor any undercharge bills that 
were for less than 10 cents or accept any overcharge refunds 
for less than 10 cents on any single shipment. 

Answer: While it is no doubt burdensome and expensive to 
handle such claims and as a practical matter it would be a saving 
to the carrier also to disregard such small amounts, we do not 
believe that a carrier could lawfully enter into an agreement 
to disregard the collection of small sums as undercharges nor 
that a notice such as you refer to would be effectual should a 
carrier see fit to, by suit, collect the undercharge due on a ship- 
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ment, however small the amount. The law is that the legal tarig 
rate must be assessed, no more and no less, and it is the duty 
of the carrier to collect any undercharge due on a shipment, jf 
it is possible for it to do so. 





Interest—Liability of Carrier for 


New York.—Question: Shipment of machinery, forwardeg 
on sight draft bill of lading, was received at destination anq 
delivered to consignee without the surrender of bill of lading 
properly indorsed. Not having received payment, we got jj 
touch with consignee, who acknowledged receipt of material, py 
had no knowledge whatever of same being covered by sight drag 
bill of lading. We have presented claim against carrier for jp. 
terest based on rate of 6 per cent for a period of eleven weeks 
which time had elapsed before we were reimbursed by consignee 

The carriers have declined this claim, their contention being 
that as we have received payment from consignee for the ma. 
terial, we are not out this money, the transaction in question 
appearing to be more of a commercial issue not provided in cop. 
tract of carriage. 

Answer: While there is no doubt that by reason of the 
wrongful act of the carrier in delivering the shipment without 
requiring the surrender of the order bill of lading, you were de. 
prived of the use of your money for the period of time during 
which you were negotiating with the consignee for the payment 
of the price of the shipment and that the carrier could have 
been held liable for the value of the shipment plus interest had 
suit been brought in a court of a state in which the measure of 
damages includes interest, it will probably be necessary for you 
to sue for the amount in question, the cost of which suit will 
perhaps equal or exceed the amount recovered. Furthermore, 
there is some question as to whether you should not have first 
looked to the carrier for the value of the shipment converted 
by it, instead of negotiating with the consignee for such a con 
siderable length of time. It might be held that the carrier should 
not be required to pay interest under such circumstances. 


Claims—Parties Entitled to Recover 


New Jersey.—Question: Kindly advise the right of a disin- 
terested party to present and collect claims for loss, damage and 
overcharge. Does not the possession of the necessary documents 
presume the right to do so? 

Answer: To enable a plaintiff to recover damages in an 
action at law for the loss of or injury to goods in transit or for 
an overcharge in freight charges it must be shown that he is 
the party in interest, that is, either the consignor, consignee or 
owner of the goods. Therefore, in the absence of an assign 
ment, a third party cannot successfully maintain such action. 
We are unaware of any case wherein it has been held that the 
mere possession of the documents to which you refer presumes 
the right of recovery. 


Sale of Goods Without Notice to Consignor 


Wisconsin.—Question: Will you kindly advise us whether 
the express company is obliged to hold a shipment in their 
on-hand department a certain length of time before selling it? 
We have a claim with the express company for a shipment made 
last October and have just been advised by them that this ship 
ment was sold by their on-hand sales bureau, and that they are 
willing to send us remittance for the amount received by them, 
which is less than half the value of the shipment. They also 
advise that they sent us postal notices, stating that shipment 
was on hand, which we have no record of receiving. 


Answer: A bailment of goods to a carrier confers no powe! 
to sell. The contract relates to their transportation; and the 
carrier had no implied right to sell them under ordinary circu 
stances. It has been held that, in the absence of a statute other 
wise providing, it is the duty of a carrier to notify the shipper 
before selling goods where it is practicable, and the sale should 
be made after such notice of the sale as will reasonably assur? 
that the goods to be sold will bring their reasonable market 
value. Ordinarily a sale without such notice to the shipper Will 
constitute a conversion, rendering the carrier liable for the value 
of the goods, as in other cases of conversion. M., etc., R. (0. 
vs. Cox, 144 S. W. 1196; Chicago, etc., R. Co. vs. Cleaver, 106 
S. W. 720 Dudley, etc., vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co., 58 W. Va. 6l4, 
52 S. E. 718. 


ASSISTANCE FOR MERCHANT MARINE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureo 


Representative Burton, of Ohio, in a speech in the House this 
week, said that if an American merchant marine is to be malt 
tained and built up, it will be necessary to impose discriminatot! 
duties or to grant subsidies to shipping interests. He declared he 
had been opposed in the past to a government subsidy but 20% 
he said, he wondered whether resort would not have to be made 
to that form of aid for the merchant marine. Lower cost ° 
operation of vessels under foreign flags than under the Americal 
flag was cited as one reason why the American vessel wou 
have to have assistance. 
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Regular monthly service, Mobile, Pensacola 
or Gulfport to Antwerp, Ghent, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam and French Atlantic ports. 


Mobile/West African ports, via Azores, 
Madeira Islands and Canary Islands. 


Regular service, Mobile to all United States 
Pacific Coast ports. 

























St. Louis Office: Birmingham Office: 
1217 Pierce Building 424-425 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager GEORGE C. McLAUGHLIN, Manager 
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Your aim is economy in transportation costs. 


To exporters and importers a full knowledge of conditions, including 
port charges, prevailing at all the available ports is a vital matter. 
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Gulfport, Mississippi, has certain factors of low port charges and 
good -labor conditions, which make it the most economical of all the 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports. 


A letter of inquiry will bring to you information regarding this port, 
which will be of real value to you. 
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T. E. HARRIS, Traffic Manager 


Gulf & Ship Island Railroad 
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« 12745. 
- 12748, 


. 12751, 


- 12763. 


» 12767. 


Digest of New Complaints 


12744. A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporativn et al., Seattle, Wash., 
vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish, Payne et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial rates on multiple car shipments of long timbers, poles, piling 
and spars of fir, hemlock, larch and spruce from points in Wash- 
ington and Oregon to interstate destinations in United States and 
Canada. Asks for rates no higher than basic lumber rates and 
reparation. 

In the matter of intrastate rates of the American Railway 
Express Co. between points in the state of Illinois. 


William H. Kidston et al., trading as A. G. Kidston & Co., 
New York, N. Y., vs. D. L. & W. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unduly prejudicial and unjustly discrim- 
inatory storage charges on steel plates at seaboard holding points 
intended for delivery at New York harbor. Asks for just and rea- 
sonable rates, rules and regulations and reparation. 

12749. Murphy Mfg. Co., Tacoma, Wash., vs. Oregon-Washington 
R. R. & Nav. Co., Director General et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on steel bed parts from Chicago 
to Tacoma, Wash. Asks for reparation down to basis of subse- 
quently established rate. 


=e ~ Nee Freight Bureau et al., Memphis, Tenn., vs. Mo. 
ac. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and prejudicial 
rates, concentration and reconsigning privileges on cotton into, 
through and out of Memphis, because more favorable to shippers 
located in various cities in Arkansas. Asks for just, reasonable 
and non-discriminatory rates and concentration and reconsigning 
privileges and. reparation. 

a The Sweet Dreams Co., Montgomery, Ala., vs. L. & N. 
et al. ° 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and classifications on liquid 
insecticides or insect repellents from Montgomery, Ala., to Hous- 
ton, Tex. Asks for just and reasonable rates and reparation. 
12752. Fort Worth (Tex.) Freight Bureau vs. B. S. L. & W. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates and 
transit privileges on grain and grain products through Fort Worth 
by reason of defendants’ inability to agree upon divisions. Asks 
for just and reasonable joint rates and routes and transit priv- 
ileges, and also determination by Commission of divisions between 
carriers. 


- 12755. Central Wisconsin Supply Co., Beaver Dam, Wis., vs. P. C. 


C. & St. L. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on red cedar shingles from New 
Westminster, B. C., to Minnesota Transfer, Minn., and reconsigned 
to Sweetser, Ind. Asks reparation. 

12756. Standard Underground Cable Co., Perth Amboy, N. J., vs. 
Lehigh Valley. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on freight in and out of Perth 
Amboy, N. J., because unlawful demurrage charges were assessed 
thereon. Asks reparation. 

12757. Texas Live Stock Shippers’ Protective League et al., Ft. 
Worth, Tex., vs. St. Louis Southwestern and Payne, as agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly pref- 
erential or prejudicial rates on live stock between points in the 
State of Texas because charges were assessed on basis of the 
calf or hog rates and the cattle minimum weights and on weights 
and rates alternatively and otherwise so as to create the highest 
charge. Asks reparation. 


. 12758. Bilrowe-Alloys Co., Tiaacoma, Wash., vs. C. M. & St. P., 


Director General et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on crushed lime 
rock from Limestone to Tacoma, Wash. Asks reparation. 

12759. H. A. Logan, receiver of Warren Oil Co. of Pennsylvania, 
Warren, Pa., vs. Chicago & Alton et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory rates on residuum 
(fuel oil), also in violation of fourth section from Hodge and Ft. 
Worth, Tex., to Joliet, Ill. Asks reparation. 

12760. Clarendon Refining Co. et al., Clarendon, Pa., vs. Pennsyl- 
vania et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and prejudicial 
rates on fuel oil from Tulsa, Okla., to Tiona, Pa. Asks cease and 
desist order and reparation. 

12761. Rosin and Turpentine Export Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 
vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on rosin from Savannah, Ga., to 
South Amboy, N. J., between April 2 and June 2, 1920. Asks just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

12762. Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Assn. et al., Knox- 
vilie, Tenn., vs. C. N. O. & T. P. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rates on lake cargo 
coal from complainants’ mines in Kentucky and Tennessee to To- 
ledo, O., for transshipment beyond by vessel. Asks for just, 
reasonable and non-prejudicial rates. 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., vs. 
Raritan River, and Payne, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on alcohol from Carney’s Point, 
N. J., to Arlington, Pompton Lakes and Parlin, N. J. Asks for 
reparation. 


. 12764. The Procter & Gamble Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O., vs. Payne, 


as agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unduly preferential or prejudicial rates on 
coal from Mt. Olive and Staunton, Ill., to Kansas City, Kan., as 
compared with rates from points in the same district to the same 
destinations. Asks reparation. 
1276£. Associated Fruit and Vegetable Industries of New York 
State et al., Rochester, N. Y., vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial rates and classifications on peaches between points in Offi- 
cial Classification territory as compared with rates from southern 
points to the same destinations. Asks for just, reasonable and 
non-discriminatory rates. 

12766. The Miller Petroleum Co. et al., Kansas City, Mo., vs. 
A. T. & S. F., Payne et al. : 

Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on petro- 
leum crude oil and fuel oil from Lazarus, Kan., to Smith Center, 
Kan., shipped between December 5, 1919, and February 28, 1920. 
Asks reparation. 

International Lumber Export Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash., vs. 
Southern Pacific, Payne et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on cedar 
wood bolts from points in Oregon to Seattle, Wash., for export. 
Asks for reparation down to basis of rates on soft pulpwood and 
fuel wood from points of origin to Portland, Ore. 
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No. 12768. puinatrte Point Mining Co., Northport, Wash., vs. Payne, 
as agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unduly preferential or prejudicial rates 
on lead ore from Boundary, Wash., to Midvale, Utah. Asks repa- 
ration. 

No. 12769. 
et al. 

Unjust and_unreasonable rate on foundry coke from Osaka, Va,, 
to Tampa, Fla., during the period from February 28, 1919, to 
August 29, 1919. Asks reparation down to basis of subsequently 
established rate. : 

No. 12770. Henry H. Taylor and Edward C. Bostock, receivers of Key 
West Gas Co., Key West, Fla., vs. Southern, Payne et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on foundry coke from Osaka, Va, 

to Key West, Fla., during period from April 15, 1919, to August 29, 


The Tampa Gas Co., Tampa, Fla., vs. Southern, Payne 


1919. Asks reparation down to basis of subsequently established 
rate. 
No. 12771. Farmers’ Mfg. Co. et al., Norfolk, Va., vs. Seaboard Air 


Line and Payne. : 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly preferential rates on gum logs 
from Severn, N. C., to Norfolk, Suffolk and Portsmouth, Va. Asks 
for reparation down to basis of subsequently established rate. 

No. 12772. The Morgan Lumber Co., Inc., Nagrom, Wash., vs. North- 
ern Pacific and Payne. : f 

Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rate on saw 
logs from Nagrom, Wash., to Selleck, Wash. Asks reparation 
down to basis of subsequently established rate. 

No. 12773. mea Sulphur Co., New York City, vs. Ahnapee & West- 
ern et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial rates on crude sulphur and_refined sulphur from Sulphur 
Mine, La., to points in the South, Southeast, Official Classification 
territory and Canadian points. Asks for just, reasonable and non- 
discriminatory rates made with proper relation to rates from 
Texas producing points. 

No. 12774. Republic Iron and Steel Co., Youngstown, O., vs. B. & 0. 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate of $1.50 per ton of 2,000 lbs. of 
bituminous coal from Russellton, Pa., to Youngstown, O. Asks 
just and reasonable rates. 


No. 12775. Foxley Stave and Lumber Co., New Orleans, La., vs. L. 
& N. R. R 


Unjust, unreasonable, excessive and unduly discriminatory de- 
murrage charges on staves and other forest products shipped over 
defendant’s line to New Orleans for export. Asks cease and 
desist order, just and reasonable demurrage rules and reparation. 


No. 12776. North Manchester Foundry Co., North Manchester, Ind., ys 
Cc. &. C. & BH i. a 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on sand from Louisville, Ky., to 
North Manchester, Ind. Asks cease and desist order, just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 


RATES, .C. F. A. TO SOUTHEAST 


The move, begun in January last, for the publication of joint 
through rates between Central Freight Association territory on 
the one hand and Carolina and the southeast on the other, has 
reached the stage where the carriers, being unable to agree with 
the shippers, have decided to check in rates made in accordance 
with a plan they outlined in a conference with a committee of 
shippers, of which H. C. Barlow of Chicago is chairman. Rates 
are to be checked in on the basis of differentials over the Ohio 
River, which, it is claimed, will result in through charges sub- 
stantially less than the existing method of combinations on the 
Ohio. 

When the work is completed it will be submitted to the Com- 
mission with a request that it dispose of the points in issue be 
tween the carriers and the shippers, in advance of the filing of 
tariffs. The carriers, not being at all anxious to change the basis of 
rates, do not feel like preparing tariffs and putting them on the 
files of the Commission for formal disposition, which might re 
quire re-printing. They think that, informally they can persuade 
the Commission that what they have to offer in satisfaction of 
the demand for a new basis of rates, is fair and should be ap- 
proved when the Commission has disposed of disputed points. 

At a conference between carriers and shippers in Chicago, 
May 10, the railroads outlined what they had in mind, not only 
as to the through rates but also as to the relationship of the 
classes in the southeast. Objection was made by the shippers 
to the differential basis and to the relationship ef the classes. 
The only thing that could be agreed on was that it might be pos 
sible to submit the matter to the Commission .and get such al 
expression of opinion as would enable both sides to see that there 
must be concessions in the interest of an agreement. 


Shippers in the southeast held in abeyance plans to make 
an assault on the rate structure in question, when negotiations 
were begun by the National Industrial Traffic League last Novell 
ber, looking to the settlement of the long continued policy of 
armed peace between the roads north and south of the Ohio. 
Shippers had planned a formal complaint before the negotiations 
were undertaken. The Southern Traffic League was organiziné 
the movement, but when the national organization took a hand 
in the matter it gladly withheld its own complaint, pending the 
effort to come to a peaceful disposition of the matter. 


After the negotiations were begun the carriers devised 4 
scheme of rates for application in Mississippi Valley territory, 
in which they undertook to establish the relationship of classes 
They embodied what they called the Southern Standard Class 
Relationship scheme in the schedules that are now suspended in 
I. and S. No. 1303, on which the Commission will hear arguments 
toward the end of June. It is suggested that the decision ° 
the Commission in that case may lay the foundation for the 
vision of through rates which has been the object of conferences 
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From Start to Finish 


In Both Freight Rate and 
Classification Change 





The [raffle Bulletin 


The Information Regularly Carried in This 
Publication Includes the Following: 


1—Released Rate Orders 

2—Fourth Section Orders 

3—Sixth Section Orders 

4—Investigation and Suspension Orders 
5—Suspension Orders Vacated 

6—New Tariffs and Supplements Filed with the I. C. C. 
7—Tariffs Rejected by the I. C. C. 
8—Express Tariffs Filed with the I. C. C. 
9—Shipping Board Tariffs 

10—Adoption Notices 

11—Central Freight Association Docket 
12—Central Freight Association Hearings 
13—C. F. A. Coal, Coke and Iron Ore Docket 
14—New England Freight Association Docket 
15—New England Freight Association Hearings 
16—Southern Rate Committee Docket 
17—Southwestern Freight Bureau Docket 
18—Southwestern Freight Bureau Hearings 
19—Texas Freight Bureau Docket 

20—Trunk Line Association Docket 
21—Trunk Line Association Hearings 
22—Trunk Line Coal and Coke Docket 
23—Trunk Line Coal and Coke Hearings 
24—Perishable Freight Committee Docket 
25—Western Trunk Line Docket 
26—Western Trunk Line Hearings 
27—Transcontinental Freight Bureau Docket 
28—Southern Ports Foreign Freight Docket 
29—Consolidated Classification Docket 
30—Embargo Notices, Modifications and Cancellations 
31—Steamship Sailings 
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These representatives will be glad to furnish in- 
formation concerning rates, routes, tracing, etc.: 


Mr. H. T. Winn, General Agent, Kansas City, Mo., 
330 Railway Exchange Bldg. Phone Home Harrison 6828. 


Mr. H. D. Fry, General Agent, Dallas, Texas, 
1011 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. Phone X 3950. 


Mr. F. A. Layman, General Agent, 
729 Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Phone Court 4601-2. 


Mr. D. R. Peck, General Agent, 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Phone Harrison 1801. 
E. J. OCONNOR 
General Freight Agent 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 




































Note. Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
fations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


re 
June 6—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Hartman: 
Valuation Docket 26—San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. 
June 6—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Examiner Quevedo: 
12437—The Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
June 6—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Mullen: . 
12456—Grasselli Chemical Co. vs. C. & E. I. and Director General. 
June 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
12268—Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of South Da- 
kota vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
12146—The  ooeee Live Stock Shippers’ League et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. 
June 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Paulson: 
12457—W. M. Evans Dairy Co., Inc., vs. Director General. 
12404—American Nitro-Phospho Corporation vs. A. C. L. et al. 


June 6—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Hunter: 
12489—The Refinite Co. vs. Director General and C. B. & Q. 
12471—L. V. Nicholas Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
June 6—Bowling Green, Ky.—Examiner Witters: 
1. and S. 1329—Stone from Bowling Green, Ky., to eastern and 
southern points. 
June 6—Chicago, IlIl.—Examiner Money: , 
i. and S. 1333—Commodity rates on brick from Danville to Bronson, 
Til. 


June 6—Wilmington, N. C.—Examiner Barclay: 
12066—Con¥truction and repair of railway equipment (Locomotive 
equipment of the A. C. L. R. R.). 
June 7—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Paulson: 
12493—F. S. Smith & Son vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western et al. 
12477—Massachusetts Oil Refining Co. vs. B. & A. et al. 


June 7—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Mullen: 
12458—Capital Warehouse Co. vs. Director General and Ill. Cent. 


June 7—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Hunter: 
12486—National Supply Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

June 8—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Mullen: 
12427—Ft. Wayne Rolling Mill Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
12425—Ft. Wayne Rolling Mill Corporation vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 


June 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8845—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. L. & A. Ry. et al. 
8920—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Arkansas, Louisiana & 
Gulf Ry. et al. 
9036—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Arkansas & Louisiana 
Midland Ry. et al. 
11820—Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 
June 8—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Hunter: 
12494—Skinner Mfg. Co. vs. ©. B. & Q. et al. 
June 9—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Barclay: 
6—Construction and repair of railway equipment (Locomotive 
equipment of S. A. L. Ry.). 
June 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Paulson: 
12500—Chevrolet Motor Co. of New York vs. G. T. W. et al. 
12501—Chevrolet Motor Co. of California vs. Mich. Cent. et al. 
12502—Chevrolet Motor Co. of St. Louis vs. C. & E. I. et al. 
12503—Chevrolet Motor Co. of New York vs. G. T. W. et al. 


June 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11659—Marion & Eastern R. R. Co. vs. C. & E. I. et al. 
11366—Mercer Valley R. R. Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Western Lines et al. 
11850—Superior & Southeastern Ry. Co. vs. Director General, C. St. 
P. M. & O. Ry. 
June 10—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Kephart: 
12414—The Vickers Petroleum Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
12414 (Sub. No. 1)—The Vickers Petroleum Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. 
June 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12008—Morgantown & } gma * Ry. Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
11586—Amendt Milling Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
11097—Gulf States Steel Co. et al. vs. L. & N. et al. 
11097 (Sub. No. 1)—Republic Iron and Steel Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 
June 10—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Flynn: 
12517—El Paso Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
June 10—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Hunter: 
ees Produce Co. vs. Director General and American Ry. 
xpress. 
June 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Seal: 
12465—Silica Sand Producers’ Traffic Assn. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. 


et al. 
12495—Silica Sand Producers’ Traffic Assn. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
12496—Silica Sand Producers’ Traffic Assn. et al. vs. P. M. et al. 
June 11—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Seal: 
12468—Silica Sand Producers’ Traffic Assn. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
12469—Silica Sand Producers’ Traffic Assn. vs. M. K. & T. et al. 
12470—The Rock Products Traffic League vs. B. & O. et al. 
June 11—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Quevedo: 
12481—H. J. Heinz Co. vs. Director General and Pa. R. R. 


June 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. and S. 1309—Transit privileges on grain at Chicago district stop- 
over points. 


June 13—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Hunter: 
12483—J. Hungerford Smith Grape Juice Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


June 13—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Paulson: 
1. and S. 1337—Cement to Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis Elec- 
tric Ry. stations. 


June 13—Deming, N. M.—Examiner Flynn: 
12475—Murray & Layne Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


June 13—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Kephart: 
12435—Empire Refineries, Inc., et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
12466—Mid-Co. Gasoline Co. vs. M. K. & T. of T. et al. 


June 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Seal: 
12507—Carnation Milk Products Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
12511—Carnation Milk Products Co. vs. G. N. 
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June 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Agate: 
* Finance Docket 1105—Application of the Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 
R. R. Co. for authority to issue capital stock as dividends. 


June 13—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Butler: 
11818—American Wholesale Lumber Assn. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 


et al. 
11818 (Sub. No. 1)—Van Cleave Saw Mills Co. vs. Director General, 
11818 (Sub. No. 2)—Geo. W. Miles Timber and Lumber Co. vs. Dj- 
rector General. 
1“ — No. 3)—Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co, vs. Director 
eneral. 
11818 (Sub. No. 4)—Robt. Kamm Lumber Co. vs. Director General. 
11818 (Sub. No. 5)—The Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. vs. Director Gen- 


eral. 
11818 (Sub. No. 6)—The Myers-Parsons Lumber Co. vs. Director 


General. 
— La No. 7)—The Union Wholesale Lumber Co. vs. Director 

eneral. 
11818 (Sub. No. 8)—Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co. vs. Director General. 
11818 (Sub. No. 9)—Chicago Lumber and Coal Co. vs. Director Gen- 


eral. 

s,m No. 10)—South Arkansas Lumber Co. vs. Director Gene 
eral. 

11818 (Sub. No. 11)—W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. vs. Director Gen- 


eral. 
11818 (Sub. No. 12)—Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co. vs. Director General. 


June 14—Shreveport, La.—Railroad Commission of Louisiana: 
Finance Docket 1252—Application of the Louisiana & Northwest 
R. R. Co. for a certificate of public convenience and necessity. 


June 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Seal: 
12515—Swift & Co. vs. Kansas City Terminal et al. 
12223—Armour & Co. vs. N. P. Ry. et al. 
June 14—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Quevedo: 
12459—White Pine Assn. of the Tonawandas et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 


June 14—Jackson, Mich.—Examiner Hunter: 
12461—Peninsular Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General and 
Cincinnati Northern. 
12462—Peninsular Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General and 
Cincinnati Northern. 


June 15—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Quevedo: 
12476—Rogers Brown Iron Co. vs. Director General et al. 
June 15—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Flynn: 
bee of nae Angeles Ice and Cold Storage Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 
et al. 
10339—Los Angeles Foundry Co. vs. Arizona & New Mexico et al. 


June 15—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Kephart: 
12460—The Oklahoma National Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. Abi- 
lene & Southern et al. 
June 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11976—Bedford Pulp and Paper Co. vs. C. & O. and Director General. 
11780—Consolidated Coal Co. of St. Louis vs. Director General. 
11778—Chicago-Springfield Coal Co. vs. Director General and I. C. 


R. R. 

ee? titizens’ Coal Mining Co. vs. Director General, I. C. R. R. 
et al. 

June 16—Austin, Tex.—Examiner Healy: 

8418—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. Aransas Harbor Ter- 
minal Ry. et al. 

3818—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. St. L. S. W. et al. 

8920—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. St. L. S. F. & T. et al. 

!..and S. 710—Eastern Texas class rates. 

!. and S. 729—Class rates to Shreveport, La. 

11764—In the matter of intrastate rates within the state of Texas. 


June 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Seal: 
11935—Swift & Co. vs. Ft. W. & D. C. et al. 
June 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Quirk: 
11567—The Order of United Commercial Travelers of America vs. 
Pullman Co. (further hearing). 


June 16—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Hunter: 
12455—Homer Furnace Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 


June 16—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Flynn: 
12416—Robert E. Leahy, doing business under firm name and style 
of Robert E. Leahy Co. vs. Director General and Sou. Pac. 


June 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11867—Morris & Co. vs. Director General. 
11785——K. C. and E. S. Gaynor, trading as Gaynor Bros., vs, Director 
General and C. M. & St. P. 
11868—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


June 17—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Hunter: 
12431—The Grasselli Chemical Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
12505—The Grasselli Chemical Co. vs. Director General and C. R. R. 


of N. J. 
12403—The Grasselli Chemical Co. vs. C. & O. et al. 


June 17—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Eddy: 
12514—Frank G. Day, doing business as Frank G. Day & Co., VS. 
M. & O. et al. 
12434—The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
12430—The M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 


June 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Seal: 
12423—Armour & Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 


June 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11907—Cotto-Waxo Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
11373—Diamond Alkali Co. vs. Fairport, Painesville & Eastern et al. 
11696—Hydraulic Press Brick Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al. 


June 18—Auburn, N. Y.—Examiner Quevedo: 
12522—George M. Champlin, receiver, vs. L. V. et al. 


June 18—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Hunter: 
12479—American Shipbuilding Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
12479 (Sub. No. 1)—Frank A. Scott and J. O. Eaton, as receivers for 
the Standard Parts Co., vs. B. & O. et al. 
June 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11719—Rock Products Traffic League vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
11504—Rock Products Traffic League, Chicago, Ill., vs. C. B. & @ 


et al. 
sr hy” eee Sand Producers’ Traffic Assn. of Illinois vs. C. B: 
. et al. 
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June 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12066—Construction and repair of railway equipment (locomotive 
equipment of the Pa. R. R. and affiliated lines). 


June 20—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner Quevedo: 
12480—Davison & Namack Foundry Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


June 20—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Hunter: 
12490—National Petroleum Assn. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


June 20—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Eddy: 
12464—Monsanto Chemical Works vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
12463—Monsanto Chemical Works vs. B. & O. et al. 


BILL TO REMOVE PULLMAN SURCHARGE 


Representative Burdick has introduced a bill (H. R. 6612) 
amending paragraph 4 of Sec. 1 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
by adding the following sentence: “It shall be unlawful for any 
such carrier to demand, charge or collect from any person, for 
transportation subject to the provision of this act in any parlor 
- car or sleeping car, any fare in addition to that demanded, 
charged, or collected for transportation in a day coach, but this 
shall not prevent just and reasonable charges for the use of ac- 
commodations in parlor or sleeping cars.” The proposed amend- 
ment strikes at the surcharge of 50 per cent on travel in Pull- 
man cars, which was authorized by the Commission under Ex 
Parte 74. 


MISSOURI-ILLINOIS R. R. STOCKS AND BONDS 


The Commission has authorized the Missouri-Illinois Railroad 
Co., in Finance Docket 1272 to issue at par for cash $1,500,000 
worth of capital stock; and to issue and sell at par $300,000 of 
first mortgage seven per cent bonds. This is the new company 
that took over the property of the Illinois Southern Railroad. The 
proposed issue is to put it on at basis to operate the property. 
It has been estimated that an expenditure of $300,000 will be 
necessary to place the railroad, which is 133.4 miles long, in 
proper operating condition. It was badly deteriorated in the last 
months of its operation by the bankrupt Southern Illinois. 





EXPRESS CLASSIFICATION IN ILLINOIS 


The American Railway Express Company has asked the 
Illinois commission for permission to put into effect, June 20, for 
application on intrastate traffic, Official Express Classification No. 
27, which has been in effect on interstate traffic since February 
4, 1921. A synopsis and an explanation of the changes which 
would result from the application of this classification to intra- 
state traffic has been sent out by the Illinois commission with 
the request that any objections thereto be made to the commis- 
sion at once. 





GERMAN SHIPS FOR SALE 


Six of the ex-German vessels of which the United States 
obtained possession when the war with Germany began have 
been offered for sale by the Shipping Board. Bids will be re- 
ceived up to 10:30 a. m. June 10. The vessels are the Mercury 
(ex-Barbarossa), cargo and passenger, of 10,350 deadweight tons; 
the Nansemond (ex-Pennsylvania), cargo and passenger, of 15,002 
deadweight tons; the Porto Rico (ex-Moccasin), cargo and pas- 
senger, of 4,760 deadweight tons; the Otsego (ex-Prinz Etel 
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Frederick), cargo, of 5,160 deadweight tons; the Arapahoe (ex. 
Steinbeck), cargo sailing vessel, of 3,000 deadweight tons; and 
the Tonawanda (ex-Indra), cargo sailing vessel, or 2,847 dead. 
weight tons. 


B. & O. ASSUMES S. A, L. LIABILITY 


The Commission, in Finance Docket No. 1215, has author. 
ized the Baltimore & Ohio to assume liability to the extent of 
68.64 per cent of $900,000 worth of equipment trust certificates 
issued by the Seaboard Air Line when it bought sixteen Mallet 
and ten Sante Fe type locomotives. The Seaboard could not 
use the Mallets, so it sold them to the B. & O., retaining the 
Santa Fe type engines. The Mallets have been transferred and 
this authorization transfers the debt from the Seaboard to the 
B. & O. 


ORE-WASH. R. R. & NAV. CO. BONDS 


The Union Pacific and the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company has applied to the Commission for authority 
to guarantee the principal and interest of $14,755,500 of Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company first and refunding 
mortgage 4 per cent bonds which are to be delivered to W. A. 
Clark as part of the payment to him for his half interest in the 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake, which he has agreed to sell to the 
Union Pacific, which owns the other half of the L. A. & S. L. 


B. & 0. LOANS AND BONDS 
The Baltimore & Ohio and its subsidiaries have jointly ap- 
plied to the Commission for authority nominally to issue $1,624, 
000 of B. & O. first and refunding mortgage six per cent bonds 
and a like amount of the bonds of the subsidiaries, to reimburse 
the treasury for expenditures and to be pledged under the mort- 
gage as security for short-term loans from time to time. 


LOAN TO WICHITA NORTHWESTERN 


Authority to place a first mortgage of $600,000 on its prop- 
erty to secure the government for a loan of $381,750 is requested 
by the Wichita Northwestern Railway Company in an application 
filed with the Commission. The loan will be applied on an out- 
standing mortgage of $250,000 and on additions and betterments. 


RAILROAD LEGISLATION PROPOSED 


A bill (S. 1897) amending paragraph (4) of section 1 of the 
interstate commerce act so that imposition of the surcharge on 
travel in Pullman cars would be made unlawful has been intro- 
duced by Senator New of Indiana. A similar bill was introduced 
recently in the House by Representative Burdick. 

Senator Knox has offered an amendment to the bill (S. 1876) 
modifying section 10 of the Clayton anti-trust act under which 
dealings between a common carrier and another corporation the 
ownership of which is substantially the same would be exempted 
from the provisions of the bill. 

Representative Connally of Texas has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 6642) providing for the repeal of the rate-making section 
of the transportation act. 
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Southern Bullding 






EDWARD A. HAID 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
1411-16 Liberty Central Trust Bullding, 
St. Louls, Mo. 


Special attention to matters before Inter- 
state Commerce and State Commissions an 
railroad and rate litigation and claims. 
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Mip-West Box Company 








Look for 
the 
Trade Mark 


Corrugated 
Fibre-Board 


Products 


Solid Fibre 


Containers 


MID-WEST Products are engineered 
to QUALITY. 





We maintain a systematized inspection 
service covering machines, raw mate- 
rials and finished product to insure 
quality, and a corps of experienced 
package designers to help our custom- 
ers solve their packing problems. 


MID-WEST TRIPLE TAPE COR- 
NERS prevent peeling and splitting. 


Our DOUBLE WALL Corrugated 
Boxes are the best for EXPORT and 
long distance shipping. 








GENERAL OFFICES: 
1337 Conway Building Chicago, IIl. 


FACTORIES: 


Fairmont, W. Va. 
Cleveland, Ohio Kokomo, Ind. 


Anderson, Ind. 
Chicago, II. 


We operate our own boxboard and strawboard mills 
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_ Dependable 
‘Trans-Pacific Freight Service 


REGULAR SERVICE spe. tic states shipping Boara. FREQUENT SAILINGS 
From SEATTLE To 


Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, 
Dairen, and *Vladivostock 
*Vessels will make direct call if offerings justify. 
SAILINGS FROM SEATTLE 
Frequent **SS KEYSTONE STATE, June 18 **SSSILVER STATE, July9 | **SS WENATCHEE, July 30 
SS CITY OF SPOKANE, June 27 SS EDMORE, July 20 


**Combination freight and passenger (Length 535 feet; 21,000 tons displacement; speed 17% knots). 





Coastwise 
Sailings From PORTLAND To : 
BETWEEN Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila and Dairen 
S ttl T Direct connections at Hong Kong with Feeder service to Saigon, Singapore, Samarang, Soerabaia, and way ports. 
Vietorig ie SAILINGS FROM PORTLAND 
; : SS MONTAGUE, June 20 SS ABERCOS, July 16 SS PAWLET, August 11 SS COAXET, Sept. 6 
Portland, San Francisco, For Sailing Dates, Rates, Detailed Inf tion Apply t 
Sen Diego Soe Angeles ng ates, Rates, Detailed Information Apply to 
’ ’ 142 South Clark Street, Chicago 17 State Street, New York | 
and all M. J. WRIGHT, Freight Traffic Manager, Seattle 
Alaska Points. L. L. BATES, Foreign Freight Agent, Seattle \ 
All Cities Pacific Coast and Orient a. 
AMERICAN OWNED AND OPERATED | - 








The ADMIRAL LINE _|> 


ANYWHERE ON THE PACIFIC 
PACIFIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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ENERAL AMERICAN CAR 


af SHICAGO8 NORTH Westenyn 


Standard 40 Ton Stock Car 





A Car for ate Industry 


As purchasing agents are wont to base their preferences 
4) GENERAL on the cold facts and figures of maintenance statistics, 
“ \ y, the very noticeable representation of “GA” cars in any 
| f large terminal, bearing the names of big railroads or big 

shippers, is highly significant of their superiority. 
GS The General American Car Company designs, builds or 
repairs all types of cars for the shipment of either solid 


ET or liquid commodities, and serves the railroads, the ship- 

| per and the public not only by manufacturing cars but by 
constantly improving methods of construction and mak- 
ing possible better and cheaper transportation. 


As an incident of its service the Company invites execu- 






ly 30 tives of railroad and manufacturing corporations, who are 
interested in car construction from any angle, to consult 
the Company’s engineering staff at any time in regard to 
specific problems, no compensation, of course, being ex- 
pected for such a consultation. 

pt. 6 A 4 AF 

wi cael of the ona American Tank Car Corporation 

or 


General Offices: Harris Trust Building, Chicago 


Plants at: East Chicago, Ind.; Sand Springs, Okla.; Warren, Ohio 
Sales Offices: 17 Battery Place, New York; 24 California St., San Francisco 
Cable Address: “‘Gentankar, Chicago” All Codes 
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LUCKENBACH LIN 


Express Freight Service 


U. S. Mail Steamers Twin Screw American Steamers 










New York Hamburg 
New York Rotterdam Amsterdam 
Philadelphia Rotterdam Amsterdam 





Piiladipbiat Port of Los Angeles San Francisco 


Through Bills of Lading issued to and from Hawaiian Islands and North Pacific Ports 


GENERAL OFFICES: 44 Whitehall Street, New York 












CHICAGO, Marquette Building MINNEAPOLIS, Metropolitan Life Building 
T. J. McGEOY C. H. DRINKWATER 
General Western Freight Agent Northwestern Freight Agent 
Philadelphia Los Angeles St. Louis San Francisco 





Lafayette Building Central Building Pierce Building Merchants Exchange 






Wetzel Drop Front Tariff Files 


(PATENTED) 


Every Tariff in its place at the right time saves money. 
Can you afford to do business without them? 


SATISFIED CUSTOMERS IN THE AUTOMOBILE LINE : 


Chevrolet Motor Company, New York City. 
Dodge Brothers, Detroit. 

Continental Motors Corporation, Muskegon. 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit. 

Liberty Motor Car Company, De 


a —TI—Top Section. 


Lexington Motor Company, aerate. Ind. 
Maxwell Motor Company, Detroit. 
Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit. 


—T2—T ariff file 
Section with 





Pee 
me 
Bea 
wee 
Republic Motor Truck Company, Alma, Mich. WTR 24 — 2 inch 
Scripps-Booth Corporation, Detroit. vo) —— 
Cc. H. Wills & Company, Marysville, Mich. , 
Willys Corporation, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Bae 
= —T3—T ari ff file 
Section with 
16 — 3 ch 
aad Drop  pront 
Drawers. 
Se —T5—S liding 
> Shelf Sec 
oie tee tion. 
A STACK OF WETZEL DROP FRONT TARIFF FILE SECTIONS eee 
(Measuring outside 45 inches wide, 5734 inches high and 13 inches deep) —T4—T ariff file 
e ° ° ry ° ~ Section — 
A Tariff File that gives 100% service for a life- Het, SS 
time is a necessary and paying investment. Drawers. 
Write Today for Information 5 
—T6—Two - drawer 
Storage Sec- 
tion. 


P.A.WETZEL COMPANY 


General Office and Factory: Springfield, Illinois 


—T7—S anitary 
Base Se- 


tion. 





City Salesrooms: 1351 Marquette Building, Chicago 


Telephone: Central 2845 
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